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THE HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
ACT OF 2011: PROPOSALS TO PROMOTE 
ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE FOR HOMELESS 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Thursday, December 15, 2011 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing 
AND Community Opportunity, 
Committee on Financial Services, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
2237, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Judy Biggert [chair- 
woman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Biggert, Capita, Stivers; 
Waters, Cleaver, and Capuano. 

Also present: Representatives George Miller of California, Green, 
and Davis. 

Chairwoman Biggert. The Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing 
and Community Opportunity will come to order. We are having a 
hearing today entitled, “The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 
2011: Proposals to Promote Economic Independence for Homeless 
Children and Youth.” 

I would like to welcome you all here today. And first of all, I 
would like to thank the Judiciary Committee for allowing us to 
hold our hearing in this room. We usually are in our Financial 
Services Committee room, but they are doing some work to fix the 
walls because of the earthquake that occurred about a month ago. 
I never thought that Washington would have to repair walls from 
earthquakes, but that is the way it is. 

I will now turn to opening statements, and without objection, all 
Members’ opening statements will be made a part of the record. 
And I will yield myself such time as I require. 

Good morning, everyone, and I would like to welcome our special 
guests on panel one, and especially the current or former homeless 
children and youth, also in the audience. Welcome, to you, and 
thank you so much for being here. And we hope that your first ex- 
perience — I assume this is your first experience — with the U.S. 
Congress as a witness or in the audience here is a good one, one 
that will help many children in this country. 

And I would also like to recognize a now formerly homeless fam- 
ily that was featured on “60 Minutes” recently, the Metzgers — 
Arielle, Austin, and their dad, Tom. So welcome — maybe raise your 

( 1 ) 
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hands so we can see where you are. Thank you. Thanks for being 
here. 

Children should not be without a home and they should not have 
to fight to prove that they are homeless, and on this, I hope we all 
agree. Today’s hearing will examine H.R. 32, the Homeless Chil- 
dren and Youth Act of 2011, which will expand the McKinney- 
Vento definition of “homeless person” so that homeless children 
and youth verified as homeless by other Federal programs can ac- 
cess HUD housing and services. 

We have a unique opportunity to hear from witnesses about the 
bureaucratic barriers that are preventing homeless children and 
youth from securing HUD homeless assistance. Our ultimate goal 
is to ensure that homeless children and youth are eligible for HUD 
homeless housing and supportive services. 

Secure and more stable housing as well as supportive services 
will help kids stay in school and avoid becoming tomorrow’s home- 
less adults. These goals must be a top priority for Federal agencies 
that have homeless programs. 

If Federal programs are not working for the people they are in- 
tended to serve, it is our job to find the flaws and reform those pro- 
grams. During the past decade, two significant reforms to the 
McKinney-Vento Act have been intended to help children and 
youth to more easily secure homeless assistance, but our work is 
not complete. This week, the National Center on Family Homeless- 
ness released a report revealing that 1 out of every 45 children in 
the United States is homeless. 

The Department of Education reported that student homeless- 
ness is on the rise. There are nearly 1 million homeless children 
in the United States, and these statistics are absolutely unaccept- 
able. 

Our subcommittee will work to identify the Federal red tape that 
is standing in the way of local providers who are helping homeless 
children and youth to increase what they can do. We will pursue 
reform measures that break down those barriers. One such reform 
measure, H.R. 32, our subcommittee will likely consider when we 
come back in 2012. 

With that, I recognize the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Cleaver, 
for an opening statement. 

Mr. Cleaver. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

I would like to first of all extend a very warm welcome to the 
two young men and four young women who are testifying before 
this committee. You are having an experience that hardly any 
other individuals your age will ever have, and that means that you 
are now famous. You can start your own reality TV show. Thank 
you for being here to share your own personal experiences. 

You can’t turn on the television or go out anyplace during this 
time of year without seeing at least the attempt to create a festive 
environment. This is a holiday season that generally captures the 
attention of just about everybody in this country. 

It is difficult, however, for me, having read your testimonies, to 
feel the kind of festive atmosphere that I would normally enter into 
during this time of the year. While I have four children, and while 
I look like I am in my thirties, I actually have three grandchildren. 
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and it is a bit painful to read your testimonies. There is nothing 
that can touch my soul as much as finding pain with young people. 

In my real life, I am a United Methodist pastor, and from time 
to time I do become involved in issues adversely affecting young 
people. And this testimony that I was able to read actually touched 
my soul and caused me to do a great deal of thinking last night 
as I was trying to sleep. And in my struggles last night trying to 
sleep after having read this, I thought to myself, “Now, what about 
all these other kids around the country who have no place to 
sleep?” I am in my bed across the street — I live in the Methodist 
building — and I am not able to sleep because I am thinking, “Boy, 
this is terrible.” And then, I thought about people without a place 
to sleep, and that really created more pain. 

Sometimes, our discussions on the issues of homelessness can be- 
come extremely technical and we become more involved in program 
descriptions and specifics, but we cannot lose sight — we must not 
lose sight of the fact that this discussion today is about real peo- 
ple — real stories. And your testimony will help us to remember 
that. 

One thing we all know is that despite the efforts we have made 
over the past several years, and the improvements that we have 
made with the HEARTH Act, there is still much that our Federal 
agencies could do to improve coordination across programs and in- 
crease access to the services that are being provided. I think that 
today we will hear some valuable perspectives on how we in Con- 
gress can help. 

I understand that our subcommittee Chair, Mrs. Biggert’s, bill is 
intended to reduce the barriers to services for children and youth 
who are in highly unstable housing situations but don’t currently 
meet the HUD definition of homeless. So I want to thank Mrs. 
Biggert for her work. 

And, there are very few conversations that we can have here in 
Washington that will not include a discussion of dollars. For good 
or bad, that is the way it goes. And this discussion is no different, 
so we have to acknowledge that fact as we move forward. 

I want to thank you. Madam Chairwoman, for what you have 
done, and I look forward to hearing the testimony today. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you, Mr. Cleaver. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Stivers, is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Stivers. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. And I would like 
to thank you for holding this hearing today to ensure that homeless 
children and youth have access to homeless assistance and serv- 
ices. I appreciate that. 

I am pleased to welcome Private First Class Brittany Amber 
Koon, who spent much of her childhood in Upper Arlington, Ohio, 
in my district, and she recently joined the United States military — 
the Army — and completed her initial service and is stationed at 
Fort Hood, Texas. I am looking forward to hearing her testimony 
today, and I want to thank her and all the witnesses for sharing 
their stories. 

One of the things that Private First Class Koon’s testimony re- 
minded me, she has a quote in there that she liked the idea of tak- 
ing her leadership skills to the next level to serve her country and 
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she decided to go on active duty because she would have training 
and a stable place to live. We have a lot of young folks in this coun- 
try who have a lot to offer, and many of them are fighting home- 
lessness. And I can tell you, I am pleased to join that fight with 
Private First Class Koon and to try to fight homelessness. 

I am looking forward to hearing the testimony of all of the wit- 
nesses today. I appreciate your time, and I look forward to hearing 
your testimony. 

And I appreciate the chairman for holding this hearing, and I 
look forward to continuing the fight to make things better for 
young folks who are suffering from homelessness. 

Thank you so much. 

And welcome. Private First Class Koon. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

Mr. Cleaver? 

Mr. Cleaver. Mr. George Miller is here with us. He is not a 
member of this subcommittee, but I would ask unanimous consent 
to allow him to speak on this issue that he feels very strongly 
about. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. Capuano. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Madam Chairwoman, thank you for having this hearing, and I 
congratulate the young people who are here today. I don’t think 
this is a usual situation. Congress is not a usual place. So don’t 
think this has anything to do with most of your real life. 

But I want to be really clear: This proposal today is a good pro- 
posal. It is something that is long overdue and I congratulate the 
chairwoman for submitting it. 

But I also want to be very clear: This is not going to be the final 
answer to ending homelessness with children or with others. The 
only way this country is going to do that is to put money on the 
table to build more affordable housing. Simple. 

Otherwise, there will be no place to go. Simply getting a family 
into a shelter is better than not, but we can’t just leave them in 
a shelter. That is not real advancement; that is not real oppor- 
tunity. 

It is better than not, but we need to build affordable housing in 
this country right up the ladder for the people at the bottom, the 
people on the next rung up, and the next rung up. And we need 
to make sure that those people can afford to buy a home. In today’s 
world, we will be able to afford tomorrow by keeping mortgage 
rates at a reasonable level. 

Otherwise, most of the world will be forced into subsidized hous- 
ing if they can’t get into their own home or homeownership. And 
if that happens, we will never be able to build our way out of it. 

So I want to be really clear: This is a good proposal that is long 
overdue that I strongly support and I look forward to passing. 

But as far as I am concerned, we really have to get serious about 
addressing homelessness in this country, which, to me, is a na- 
tional embarrassment. It is a national embarrassment that we 
have children on the streets. It is a national embarrassment that 
we have veterans on the street. It is a national embarrassment 
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that we don’t take care of some of our people with mental chal- 
lenges who are also on the street. 

I think it doesn’t speak well for us as a society. So for me, this 
is a great thing, but I want to be very clear that this will not end 
homelessness. The only way for us to do that as a society is to be 
honest about it and to try to put money on the table to build more 
affordable housing so that people will be able to move up the lad- 
der on their own. 

Madam Chairwoman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

Mr. Green, from Texas, you are recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Please permit me. Madam Chairwoman, to thank you for hosting 
this hearing. It is, without question, one of the most important 
hearings that we will have, and one of the most important hearings 
that I think that I have been a party to. So I am grateful that you 
have had the vision and the foresight to cause us to visit these 
issues. 

I would like to concur with my colleagues who have stressed the 
importance of the issue. I also want to stress the importance of the 
fact that we can solve the problem. It is not something that is be- 
yond our ability to resolve. 

So the question really isn’t whether there is a way to resolve this 
issue of homelessness with our young people. The question is really 
whether we have the will. 

Do we have the will to do it? If we only have the will, this coun- 
try, which prides itself on its future, will take charge and make 
sure that the future continues to be bright for all of our children. 

I thank you, and I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you, Mr. Green. 

We are joined by Ranking Member Miller, the ranking member 
of the Education and the Workforce Committee. 

Thank you for joining us, and you are recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. George Miller of California. Thank you. Chairwoman 
Biggert, for holding this hearing on such a critical issue facing our 
Nation today. I want to thank you for your leadership on this issue 
and the Committee on Education and the Workforce. You have 
been a consistent champion of homeless children and families, and 
it has been a pleasure to partner with you on such important 
issues. 

I also want to thank all the young people who are here to tell 
their stories today to the committee and to the Congress. I can’t 
tell you how important it is that Congress hears directly on the re- 
alities that you and your families face because of the lack of ade- 
quate housing. I have served on the Education Committee for my 
entire time in public office, and I know what a dramatic impact 
housing and mobility have on a student’s education. 

Public schools have a unique perspective on social and economic 
issues like homelessness. Unlike other community service organiza- 
tions, schools see the full range of children without housing, not 
just children and youth who make it into a shelter. They see kids 
moving from place to place, from couch, to basement, to car, to 
motel, and to another couch. None of these places should be consid- 
ered a home. 
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We know that homelessness puts kids at a much higher risk of 
educational failure. Students without stable homes have more at- 
tendance problems and they don’t do as well in school. Student 
homelessness is also often overlooked as a contributor to the Na- 
tion’s dropout crises. 

Without an education, these students will have a more difficult 
time obtaining jobs that pay decent wages, and they are more like- 
ly to experience homelessness as an adult. Federal education law, 
through the McKinney-Vento Act, requires schools to support 
homeless students in a number of ways, including keeping home- 
less students in the same school when it is in their best interest 
and providing transportation or immediately enrolling them in new 
schools. 

However, education is only part of the answer. In order for home- 
less students to succeed in school, they must receive housing and 
other supportive services that will stabilize their situations and en- 
able them to concentrate on their education. 

Unfortunately, school districts face barriers when they try to 
refer kids to the Department of Housing and Urban Development’s 
homeless programs because of the difference in the definitions of 
“homeless.” This prevents kids from getting services they need and 
limits community collaboration. And perhaps equally disturbing, 
this mismatch in definition also keeps the true scale of children 
and youth homelessness hidden from view. 

H.R. 32 is similar to legislation enacted by the Education and the 
Workforce Committee, the Child Nutrition and Higher Education 
Act. Both of these laws help homeless kids get services through the 
programs by taking advantage of point people in the public schools. 
Similarly, H.R. 32 gets rid of the interagency barriers by allowing 
school districts and liaisons and others in Federal and child youth 
programs to verify children and youth in HUD homelessness serv- 
ices. 

It is absolutely critical that this coordination, collaboration, and 
availability be made acceptable within the laws of this country so 
that these children will not have these artificial barriers put up to 
stability in their residencies, and in stability in their education at- 
tainment, and stability in their family life so that they can con- 
tinue to seek and to successfully complete their educational oppor- 
tunities in this country. 

And I want to thank you again. Madam Chairwoman, for holding 
this hearing. 

And again, thank you to the students we are going to hear from. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you very much. 

And now, we will introduce all of the panel members, and then 
we will come back and you will each have 5 minutes for your state- 
ment. 

We have: Brandon Dunlap, from Chicago, Illinois; Rumi Khan, 
who is in sixth grade at Lamberton Middle School, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania — thank you for being here; Brittany Amber Koon, PFC, 
Fort Hood, Texas — thank you for being here; Brook Pastor, who is 
in seventh grade at William Paca Middle School, Shirley, New 
York — thank you for being here, also; Destiny Raynor, who is in 
ninth grade at Winter Springs High School in Sanford, Florida — 
it is a little cold here, isn’t it, compared to that; and Ms. Starnica 
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Rodgers, from Truman College in Chicago, Illinois. Thank you all 
for being here. 

With that, without objection, your written statements will be 
made a part of the record, and then you will each be recognized for 
a 5-minute summary of your testimony. 

So we will start with you, Brandon Dunlap. 

STATEMENT OF BRANDON DUNLAP, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Mr. Dunlap. Good morning. Thank you for having me here today 
to testify in support of H.R. 32 . 

I am from Chicago, Illinois. I graduated from Kendall College 
and currently work in the food and beverage department of the 
Union League Club. I am proud of what I have accomplished so far 
but it has been very difficult. A safe and secure place to live would 
have been very helpful to me in many ways. 

For most of my childhood, I did not have a stable place to live. 
My parents separated when I was young. After they split, my mom, 
sister, and I ended up living with different relatives and friends. 

Since then, my mom got and lost a number of apartments, and 
when we were not together, I had to move from place to place. The 
summer before my junior year, I received a phone call just before 
work from my sister stating that the sheriff was there to put our 
things on the street. My mother was nowhere to be found. 

I went to work with tears in my eyes, not knowing where I was 
going to go for the night. The tears wouldn’t stop, so my manager 
offered to let me go home. The tears came even stronger than pos- 
sible because I had no home to go to. 

That night, I stayed with my cousin. However, he didn’t allow me 
to have a key to come and go as I pleased, and there wasn’t enough 
room for me or even a bed. I slept on the floor under the pool table. 

Some nights, I would travel a long distance on public transpor- 
tation from school to work, often in bad weather, only to find that 
my cousin was not home and I needed to find somewhere else to 
stay for the night. I would scramble to call different friends and 
family members and then get back to the bus to travel a long dis- 
tance to another place to stay. 

I developed a rotation theory in which I would try to avoid stay- 
ing in the same place two nights in a row. I had to have a plan, 
and then a backup plan, and then more plans just in case the 
backup plan didn’t work. 

The time and energy it took for me to figure out where to sleep 
each night and travel to get there, plus my job at Subway, left little 
time for homework. I have faced many barriers to housing in my 
life. My mom had issues she needed help with, but if she had had 
stable housing and services, she may have been able to address 
those issues, and my homelessness could have been prevented. 

After I was on my own in high school, I could not afford my own 
housing, and even if I could have, no one would rent to a teenager. 
Although people at my school were helping me with other things, 
nobody was able to help me with my living situation. I would have 
loved some place to live that was safe, warm, and consistent, and 
a healthy place to do homework, go to school, work, eat, and live 
my life. 
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It would have been very difficult to verify my living situation 
growing up. To ask for proof that an adult allowed me, a homeless 
child, to live with them for only 14 days would possibly cause some 
adults to feel guilty or worry that they could get in trouble. 

I didn’t want anyone who was helping me to get tired of my pres- 
ence. Asking them for verification would be another burden for 
them. 

For the same reasons, I would not feel comfortable asking them 
to state that I moved twice within 60 days. Most people knew only 
what I told them about my living situation and didn’t keep track 
of the number of days or moves. 

Also, family members would have been reluctant to verify some- 
thing that might show my parents were not caring for me. I also 
didn’t want to risk doing anything that might involve any authori- 
ties because I didn’t want them going after my parents. 

If, in order to access housing services, I had to show that I would 
likely be homeless for a long time, that would be difficult for me, 
as I always hoped that I wouldn’t be homeless for too long. 

I would also like to repeat something I said in the beginning of 
my statement: I am proud of what I have accomplished. When I 
was homeless, it was like steering a ship in a storm on the open 
ocean. Above all else, this situation has forced me to look to myself 
for success. 

However, I hope that other young people do not have to go 
through what I went through. I hope that the situation of young 
people who are staying temporarily with friends and families is 
considered homeless by all government agencies, and they are 
given assistance with a stable place to live. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to share my experience 
with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dunlap can be found on page 66 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

Rumi Khan, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF RUMI KHAN, 6TH GRADER, LAMBERTON 
MIDDLE SCHOOL, CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Khan. Good morning, Mrs. Biggert, and members of the sub- 
committee. Thank you for holding this hearing so you can learn 
about homelessness from how we see it as kids. 

My name is Rumi Khan, and I am 11 years old. I am in 6th 
grade at Lamberton Middle School in Carlisle, PA. 

Me and my mom are homeless. We got that way because my dad 
was abusing me and my mom. He hit me, and called me stupid and 
retarded. He tried to choke my mom. 

We left our home in June last year and went to stay in a hotel 
for a couple of nights. She tried to find a shelter for us to stay in 
but they didn’t have any room. 

One of her friends from work offered to let us stay there. Her 
friend changed and would get really mean with me. Sometimes she 
was nice, but you never knew when she would smack her son or 
pull his hair. 
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Once the lady pushed me up the stairs and she was really mad 
at me. When my mom said something to her about pushing me up 
the stairs, she told my mom to leave. 

Another friend that my mom grew up with heard about our situ- 
ation and invited us to stay with him. It turned out that he had 
mental problems and was a big liar. 

My mom tried to get us into shelters for families who have been 
abused but we couldn’t because of me. They don’t allow older boys 
like me to stay there. 

We were in one shelter for a little while, but had a time limit, 
so they moved us into a hotel. It was really scary because drug 
dealers stood around outside. Sometimes men would knock on our 
door, and when my mom would open it they would just look at us 
and my mom would try to not say anything to make them mad and 
tell them they had the wrong door. 

I didn’t want anyone to know where I was staying. When the 
school bus dropped us off, I waited until no one would see me, and 
I then went to the hotel. 

Another friend said he had a spare room we could stay in, but 
then his wife got mad, and we got kicked out. So we went and 
stayed at a motel for one night. It was better not being around all 
the fighting, but we couldn’t afford to stay there longer than one 
night. 

We had to change States to find a place to stay. My mom’s friend 
invited us to stay with her until we could find a place. It was really 
hard having to start all over again. 

We had to leave there, too, and stay in another hotel for one 
night, and then we got into Safe Harbor. 

Staying with other people was tough. It was really hard adjust- 
ing to families’ different lifestyles. If we crossed the line for some 
reason — boom — we were out. 

The hardest part of having to move so much and stay in so many 
different places was we lost everything. It affected my attitude be- 
cause I lost all my friends over and over again. I was afraid to get 
close to people because I knew we had to move again. 

I struggled in school and came to school very exhausted because 
of having to sleep in different places, constantly moving and not 
being able to rest. I know my mom was thinking that we should 
maybe go back to my dad. I missed him a lot, but I knew he hadn’t 
gotten any help, and I was too afraid that he would hurt us again. 

Now we are at least in one place, and I don’t think we will get 
kicked out, at least not for just nothing. Moving around and stay- 
ing with so many different people was really hard. 

I hope that now that we are at Safe Harbor, we will be able to 
stay for a while and find a place to live. Thanks for listening to 
what homelessness is like for me and my mom. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Khan can be found on page 85 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

Brittany Koon, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF BRITTANY AMBER KOON, PEC, FT. HOOD, 

TEXAS 

Ms. Koon. Good morning. Thank you, all the members of the 
subcommittee, for this opportunity to share my story today. 

My name is Brittany Amber Koon. I was born in a little house 
in Upper Arlington, Ohio, that had been in the family for years 
until it was foreclosed on in the middle of my 7th grade year. 

My mom, my sister, my brothers, and I doubled up with a neigh- 
bor. That was the beginning of a long, scary journey of instability 
and lonely transition that would lead me to foster care and home- 
lessness, but finally success as a proud member of the United 
States Army. 

After aging out of foster care during my senior year of high 
school, I became homeless again. I had a scholarship to college but 
I lived in my car and on the couches of some relatives and friends 
for 2 months before college. Housing solutions just didn’t really 
exist. 

I made it through my first year of college, but as the year ended, 
I was again without housing. I crashed out on the couch of a girl 
I met at a party. After a couple of weeks, I was buying all the gro- 
ceries, and because she did not have a car and I did, I was expected 
to drive her and her kids wherever they needed to go. I was not 
able to find other housing, so I felt stuck. 

This happens a lot when you are doubled up. You feel indebted 
to the people who are letting you stay, but then you are taken ad- 
vantage of by them. They took my money and then told me I had 
to leave. 

I started hanging out at bars and nightclubs so I would have 
somewhere to go at night. I know it sounds dangerous, but I was 
making friends at the bars because they would let me come back 
and crash on their couches. 

At the time, I thought staying with these people was better than 
my car, but it really wasn’t. In my car, I was in control and didn’t 
have to worry about what would happen to me, or people who 
would try and touch me when I was asleep. I wondered why there 
was no help. 

As it got colder, I asked Angela, from the Youth Empowerment 
Program, to take me to a shelter, but there was a waiting list. I 
decided to move in with my boyfriend. Then, my relationship went 
bad and he kicked me out. I was so stressed that I had to quit 
school for the second time. 

That is when I talked to Angela’s husband about going into the 
military. I decided to go active duty so I would have training and 
a stable place to live. 

I am now stationed at Fort Hood, Texas. Even though I feel more 
stable and supported than I have in years, I still don’t have a place 
to call home. I am coming back from Fort Hood for the holidays, 
but I still have to couchsurf while I am home. 

I feel that making youth document their homelessness through 
the people they couchsurf with will only create problems and stress 
on us and more frustration with the system. None of the people I 
lived with would have been willing to document that I was living 
there. They would have been suspicious and afraid of getting in 
trouble. Also, I didn’t know many of them well enough to ask them. 
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I believe that allowing homeless education liaisons and others to 
help youth document their situation would be best because it would 
be easier for a youth to trust adults we know. Most youth who are 
doubled up are getting used. This is true of too many youth. In 
fact, Danielle Jinx and Shannon McDaniels are here to support me 
today, because they also have been in my situation. 

It is very important for HUD to count doubled-up youth, because 
I don’t think people realize how hard it is for them. If we were not 
counted, we could never be served effectively. 

Recognizing that there are limited resources, I would suggest in- 
creasing resources to those programs so that every youth could be 
housed. But ignoring us has only reinforced our knowledge that our 
community has abandoned us and that nobody cares about us. 

Like me, you have chosen to serve your country — ^you here in 
Washington, and me in the field. Just as you have faith in me that 
I will be out there protecting you, it is my hope that you will use 
your power here to protect youth like me. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of RFC Koon can be found on page 88 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

Next, Brooklyn Pastor is recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF BROOKLYN PASTOR, 7TH GRADER, WILLIAM 
PACA MIDDLE SCHOOL, SHIRLEY, NEW YORK 

Ms. Pastor. Hello. My name is Brooklyn Pastor. I am 12 years 
old and I am in 7th grade at William Paca Middle School in Shir- 
ley, New York. I am here today with my mom, and also Ms. Ben- 
jamin, from Parent-Child Home Program. 

I have lived in over 16 places in my life — 6 shelters, 4 times dou- 
bled up with many different people, and we had our own house 6 
times. We had to go to emergency motel rooms many other times 
in between shelters and houses. 

I really hate moving from place to place. It is so hard because 
you get to know people and then you have to move. It made my 
life hard. 

When we lived with other people, they were not nice to us. We 
couldn’t ask them for anything. They were mostly mad that we 
were there and did not want anyone else to know, especially their 
landlord. 

They would never let us stay where we were. My mom couldn’t 
tell anyone where we lived or for how long. It was like being invis- 
ible. 

The hardest thing about living with other people is watching my 
mom cry because the people would yell at my mom because we did 
not have any money and they would yell at us to get out. It hurt 
me to see my mom hurting and I couldn’t do much to help her. 

I am always trying to help my younger sister and brother to de- 
crease my mom’s load when I come home from school. Mom has 
enough to do so I try to play with them and keep them happy. So 
I do that at home and maybe not so much homework. 

I do not have time to socialize because I am looking to see if I 
can help Mom. I follow her around to try to keep things going. If 
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my mom is late for a bill, I worry and get afraid, and do not ask 
her for anything until it is paid. 

It is especially hard for my 2-year-old brother because he does 
not understand why Mom is always crying. He cries, too. He asks 
her not to cry. 

He wants Mom’s attention. She has to go out a lot to work and 
to appointments. He has to stay with different people. 

He has no daycare or preschool because there is no money for 
that transportation and no openings near us. There are no services 
for his age except the Parent-Child Home Program that comes to 
us. 

We are in a house now, but things are not perfect. We had a hur- 
ricane and the roof caved in, and my ceiling is still hanging, and 
it is not fixed, and the landlady yells at my mom. 

I do not want to ever be homeless again. I think the only way 
we will never be homeless again is if my mom got a different job — 
a real job in an office or something. She works in a restaurant, and 
I hope that will happen soon. 

This year, my mom got her high school diploma and a driver’s 
license and she is going to school in a few weeks to be a certified 
nurse’s assistant. 

The thing that helped us go all through this is being close to my 
mom, and being close to God. Mom does good things for people 
even when we don’t have enough money, and I know God will help 
us. 

I would like people to know that it is different going through this 
than just hearing about it. You never experienced being homeless. 
It is worse than hearing about it or watching a movie about it. You 
are in it. There are a lot of kids going through it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pastor can be found on page 92 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

Destiny Raynor, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF DESTINY RAYNOR, 9TH GRADER, WINTER 
SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, SANFORD, FLORIDA 

Ms. Raynor. Hello. My name is Destiny Rayner, and I am a 
freshman at Winter Springs High School in Florida. I am here 
today with my father and my sister, Kimberly. I would also like to 
introduce you to the Metzger family — ^Austin, Arielle, and their 
dad. They were homeless in central Florida, too. 

My parents used to have this thrift shop and a beauty store. We 
lost our housing when the economy got really bad and we had to 
close all of our stores. Neither of my parents had a joh, and they 
just kept looking for several months. 

That summer, the power and water got shut off. We didn’t have 
electricity or water for 6 months. We had to eat at the gas station 
at the corner because they had a microwave. 

The toilet smelled really bad because we couldn’t flush because 
the water was shut off. We had to bring buckets to a local church 
to fill with water for the toilet bowl. 

My parents didn’t want to go to a shelter because the shelter 
split families up and we wanted to be together. So after we lost our 
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home, we ended up moving in with my grandmother. This was hor- 
rible. It is a three-bedroom mobile home but only two rooms were 
usable. 

My mother, sister, and I slept in one bed. My dad slept on a 
small couch and my brother slept on a lazy boy chair. We stayed 
there for 2 to 3 weeks until we couldn’t take it anymore. My grand- 
mother was also dying of cancer so it was really hard. 

With our last bit of money, we moved into a motel. The school 
district homeless coordinator, Beth, met us after 1 week and start- 
ed to help us. 

My parents pay the bill if my dad is able to make money at the 
day work labor place. When we don’t have the money, Beth pays 
from her donations from her program. Beth is here today, too. 

The hardest thing about living in a motel is being on a bus and 
watching all of the other kids getting off knowing that they are 
going to their own home and I am going back to a one-room motel. 
It makes me feel really upset. 

Prior to planning the trip to Washington, I only told one friend, 
Jona, about the situation. I was afraid that people would talk badly 
about the situation and we would be called poor and homeless. 

My teacher announced in class that we should all donate and 
help the homeless kids because they are poor. She was talking 
about me. 

I know how bad it feels. It is just that any minute, you can be 
kicked out of the motel if you do something wrong or if your par- 
ents don’t have the money. You just can’t go to your own room and 
have your own privacy. 

I was doing really well in school — As and Bs. But since this has 
happened, three of my grades dropped to Cs and Ds. I am now 
working on bringing them back up. 

Once the school program. Families in Transition, started helping, 
it made it easier and took a little weight off my shoulders. Now, 
I feel that I can focus more on my school rather than the home sit- 
uation. 

It is still hard for me and my family. Everyone is just too loud 
in one room and my brother always gets a headache. He gets so 
much more aggravated than he used to get. 

My parents have no personal bonding time with each other any- 
more. They are always busy making sure that we are taken care 
of and they have enough money to pay for the room. 

I have seen my dad cry in the last month more than I have in 
my entire life. When I see my father cry it hurts me a lot because 
I know he is trying his best and it just still isn’t good enough. 

It makes me feel scared that we will never get out. Last week, 
he went the whole week without getting a job and it was horrible. 

The Families in Transition program from the school was the big- 
gest relief because they helped with so much. They helped set up 
a school bus so my parents wouldn’t have to stress about getting 
us to school. 

They helped sign us up for a free breakfast and lunch program 
and sign us up for a backpack program so every Thursday, our 
backpacks are filled with food. Our food stamps didn’t cover the 
whole month and we would always run out the last 2 weeks. 
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There are some programs that provide housing help, but we don’t 
qualify because my dad doesn’t have a regular job and he doesn’t 
make enough money. When Beth pays for the motel room, we are 
considered homeless; when my dad pays for the hotel room, we are 
not considered homeless. That doesn’t make any sense to me. It is 
the same hotel room and it is hard to live in when you are young, 
no matter who pays. 

What we really need is a home of our own, and since two nights 
ago, that has now happened. Because of the “60 Minutes” segment, 
our community came together and provided my family with a 
home. 

I now know that my family’s basic needs will be met, and I can 
concentrate on what is really important — my education. My prayer 
for today is that not only has our community stepped up for us, but 
now for our government to stand up for us as well and help all of 
the other homeless children so that they, too, can get a home, as 
well. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Raynor can be found on page 105 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much for your testimony. 

We have been joined by another Member from Illinois, Danny 
Davis. I ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to participate. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Starnica Rodgers, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF STARNICA RODGERS, TRUMAN COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Rodgers. Good morning, everyone. My name is Starnica 
Rodgers. I am 18 years old, and I have lived in Chicago my whole 
life. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify here today. It is a true 
honor. 

Currently, I am a student at Truman College. I just finished my 
first semester and received one A and two Bs. I am also 8 months 
pregnant and I am expecting my baby boy next month. Don’t 
worry; I checked with my doctor and she said it is safe to fly. 

Right now, I am staying at a shelter for parenting teens on Chi- 
cago’s north side. It is run by the Night Ministry. 

When I first got there, I was very nervous. I was worried about 
being in a new environment. But now, I realize that everyone is 
there for the same reason: We are all homeless and alone. 

Since I have been there, I have found support from other girls 
and staff. They helped me with my homework and found clothes for 
me to wear to school and they are helping me find a more perma- 
nent place to live. 

I have been homeless on and off for my whole life. My mom was 
a single mother with four kids and has worked minimum wage jobs 
her whole life. I remember watching my mother struggle to pay the 
rent and us having to go to a shelter when I was five. I want my 
life to be better. 

As I grew up, my mom and I started getting into a lot of fights. 
She was verbally abusive to me and sometimes physically abusive. 
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By the time I was 16, I knew I had to leave for my own safety. 
There I was, 16 and homeless. 

I went from house to house, staying for 2 or 3 days at other fam- 
ily members’ houses, not knowing where I was going to end up. 
Throughout the struggles, I was dedicated to graduating from high 
school, no matter what. 

I worked with the McKinney-Vento counselor so I could get free 
transportation to get to school. I graduated this year and I am very 
proud of that accomplishment. 

I am now in college. I am on the drama team and I was elected 
to student senate. I will graduate college no matter how hard the 
obstacles may be. 

With a college degree, I know that I will be able to get a good- 
paying job with a guaranteed salary. My dream is to be a social 
worker and help people who are going through the same struggles 
I have faced. 

Right now, I am working into a transitional program also run by 
the Night Ministry. The program receives Federal HUD funding, 
but there are not enough housing programs in Chicago for people 
like me. Before I got into the program, I had to call over 25 dif- 
ferent programs but they were all full or had a wait list. 

I have had to struggle my whole life to find a place to call home, 
so I hope that you understand how important stable housing is to 
a young person. Without these programs, I know that I wouldn’t 
be able to attend college. I would be too busy worrying about where 
I was going to stay every night. 

Thank you for listening to my story, and thank you for the sup- 
porting programs that are helping me. I hope that you will think 
about the 10,000 youth in Chicago who are homeless or the teens 
in your town who don’t know where they are going to sleep tonight. 
Our country should give more money to programs that help home- 
less youth so we can be able to break the cycle of homelessness and 
become successful adults. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rodgers can be found on page 
110 of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

And thank you all for your compelling testimony. I don’t know, 
this must be your first time testifying, but I think you have a ca- 
reer. That was very, very, very good. 

We are now going to have questions from the Members of Con- 
gress, and we will each take 5 minutes to ask questions. And I will 
yield myself 5 minutes to start. 

Brandon, if I may call you Brandon, you said you were concerned 
about HUD’s documentation requirements, and I think you said 
that in order for you to be successful in accessing housing services, 
you had to show that you would be homeless for a long time. Does 
that kind of — 

Mr. Dunlap. Sixty days, if I am not mistaken, or 14 days in 
more than one place. And that would be really inconvenient to put 
on the person I was staying with. I didn’t want to overstay my wel- 
come; I was already asking a huge favor, and to ask for documenta- 
tion I think would be — I didn’t want to jeopardize my situation. 
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Chairwoman BiGGERT. It seems, too, that certainly you didn’t 
want to be homeless for a long time, so that it defeats the purpose 
of — 

Mr. Dunlap. Yes. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. — HUD helping. 

And then you also said that in school — schools that really recog- 
nized the homeless and provided the services. 

Mr. Dunlap. Yes. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. And I think that has been mentioned a 
couple of times that — we are trying to not — and we have already 
worked with the schools and the definition there. We are really try- 
ing to move this into Health and Human Services and HUD to pro- 
vide such help. Why do the schools seem to have the ability to help 
the homeless? 

Mr. Dunlap. At school, the teachers would be able to recognize 
certain patterns in students, and no representative from HUD 
knew my situation, and I wouldn’t tell them if they asked because 
I didn’t know this person. But at school, I am familiar with the 
teacher; if the teacher asked and showed genuine concern, I would 
share information. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

And then, Rumi Khan, you testified about finding Safe Harbor. 
Could you tell us a little bit more about Safe Harbor, how you got 
into that, and what it means to you? 

Mr. Khan. Me and my mom came in and asked for a place to 
stay and they gave — first we were in the emergency side for a little 
while and — 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Who is they? 

Mr. Khan. Safe Harbor. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Okay. 

Mr. Khan. Safe Harbor gave us a place to stay which is on the 
emergency side, and we stayed there for a little while and then 
they got to move us up to the transitional side, and it is like a little 
apartment. And we have our own space, we have our own room, 
and it feels very safe. 

And sometimes, I don’t feel homeless because I do have a roof 
over my head. And me and my mom are together in that room, and 
we have neighbors and we have friends in there. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. How did you find Safe Harbor? Was it 
recommended to you by somebody? 

Mr. Khan. Yes. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. That was fortunate, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Khan. Yes. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

And, Brooklyn, you said that your mother now is going to school 
to get a diploma and a driver’s license and then is going to be 
trained to be a nursing assistant. Who helped your mother during 
the hardest times and how did she figure out how to do that as 
well as take care of you? 

Ms. Pastor. I would say Ms. Benjamin helped us the most 
through everything. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. What kind of help do you wish your moth- 
er had when you were moving between places? 
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Ms. Pastor. I don’t know. I just wish — because she was always 
there for everyone else, even when we didn’t have it, and I wish 
that they would have done the same for her when we needed help, 
but they didn’t. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

And then, Brittany Koon, you certainly had some bad experi- 
ences, and — ^but it seems like with — ^you are wearing the uniform, 
that things have really straightened out for you? 

Ms. Koon. Yes — 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. In your statement, you said that ignoring 
the youth has only reinforced your knowledge that your community 
abandoned you and that nobody cared about you. Do you still, as 
you have moved on, feel that way, that — 

Ms. Koon. Honestly, yes, I do. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Okay. Thank you. 

My time has expired and, Mr. Cleaver, you are recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Cleaver. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

I really have reservations about asking you a lot of questions, or 
any, for that matter. In my State of Missouri, we have approxi- 
mately 24,000 homeless children, which means, to me at least, 
there is a certain level of invisibility, and some of you kind of men- 
tioned it, and that is you try to stay under the radar, you don’t 
want to be noticed. 

I am wondering, as you have struggled, have you met other 
young people who were in your same situation, and if so, how did — 
was there any attempt to measure each other’s situation to see if 
there was a place or a way to get help? Did any of you meet others 
in your same situation? 

Which even promotes the whole issue that it is probably more se- 
vere that — this invisibility. They wouldn’t want anybody to notice, 
to be accurate. 

Ms. Rodgers? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. I am actually in a program now where there 
are several other girls in my situation, and we all connected and 
asked, “Okay, how did you get here and did you call other re- 
sources that maybe turned you down or that we can get in, because 
we all are in the same situation?” Well, we are. We are either preg- 
nant or have a child. 

So the programs that they were into we just asked, “Okay, well 
could we get into those programs?” and the answer was always no. 
This is probably the best way for us to go is to stay in this shelter. 

Mr. Cleaver. One final question: My wife and I took in a young 
man and kept him and actually sent him off to school with our 
kids — our twin boys. He was later killed in a ValuJet crash in the 
Everglades. But the one thing that we discovered was that he had 
never been to a dentist. He had never been to a doctor, for some 
obvious reasons. 

And I don’t need any details, but I am wondering how much 
health care you have had — going to dentists or getting checkups. 
Anybody? 

Mr. Dunlap. As a child, I was well taken care of, but as the 
years went on, like in high school, I don’t recall ever really going 
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to the doctor. It is a question of how did I get past the physicals 
now, so I am just — no doctor visits, no dentists, nothing. 

Mr. Khan. I have, also. I go to the doctor or the dentist, too, all 
the time. 

Ms. Koon. I didn’t have a lot of health care, but I had to go do 
a lot of work at the dentist in order to get into the Army. 

Mr. Cleaver. Thank you very much — 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Stivers, is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Stivers. Thank you so much. Madam Chairwoman. 

I think many of you mentioned in your testimony — I think Bran- 
don, and Brittany, and I think Destiny all talked a little bit 
about — or maybe it was Brooklyn — about grades, and how your 
housing situation really impacted your schooling and your ability 
to continue your education. Can you just help me understand — ob- 
viously those businesses are linked, and it then can change the 
course of your life in a negative way because you don’t get the edu- 
cation you are pursuing or you don’t get as good an education. 

Do any of you want to expound upon the — sort of the impact and 
the connection between your experience when you were homeless 
and — or having to jump between home and home, and what it 
meant to your schoolwork and your ability to ready yourself for 
your future? 

Mr. Dunlap. It was very difficult to study, given the long dis- 
tance traveling, and maybe even traveling again after I traveled 
the initial long distance. There was no real time for homework. It 
was a lot of planning and, okay, it is late now; I have to go to sleep 
because class starts at 8:00. 

Mr. Khan. It is hard for me because I lack sleep, too, and when 
we were moving, it was very stressing and tiring, and staying up 
late was affecting my schoolwork because I couldn’t focus in school, 
and my grades have gone down a little bit, but I am trying to go 
to sleep earlier and bring my grades up so I can get As. 

Ms. Koon. It affects you that when you are sitting in class you 
are sitting there worried about where are you going to go after, 
where are you going to eat, how are you going to get your home- 
work done? Half the time, you don’t have Internet access, or if you 
break a pencil, you might not have a pencil sharpener to complete 
it. 

And then, you are worried about all night, well, am I going to 
be safe? What is going to happen to me? 

Do I have the gas — for me, I was living in my car — do I have the 
gas to get back to school tomorrow? Should I sleep in the school 
parking lot and let the cops bang on my door again and wake me 
up? You are always worried about something. 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. I can speak on that. 

In high school, it was harder than college because there were 
people I grew up with and it was hard to let them know that I was 
homeless or that I needed help. But in college, I got more help at 
the shelter that I am living in, like I got more help with my essays. 

In high school English, I had to do a lot of papers, and I didn’t 
have a lot of the equipment that I needed to do the papers with. 
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And the after-school programs that I was involved in didn’t help 
me either. 

But going on into college, I got a lot more support at the shelter 
I have lived in. But when I was homeless, my grades were mayhe 
Ds and Cs. I was barely passing. And in high school, I got As and 
Bs for my first semester. 

Mr. Stivers. I think many of you talked about the HUD require- 
ment on documentation, and I think Chairwoman Biggert had 
asked the question before. But obviously that came up in multiple 
testimonies from you, and I think that is something we need to 
take a pretty serious look at because obviously, I think Brandon 
did a good job of explaining how it created a hassle on the people 
who were trying to help you, and a lot of you brought it up, and 
so I know that is something else we need to take a serious look at. 

Are there any other specific issues that you think we should take 
a serious look at? I think the chairwoman’s bill addresses a lot of 
things that will help homeless youth. Does anybody have anything 
other things that — like that that this — through the system that you 
experienced? 

Ms. Raynor. When you live in a motel, if you can pay for it at 
least for 14 days, you are not categorized as homeless, but it is still 
not your home. Because, as I mentioned, at any moment you can 
be kicked out for anything. 

We had a lot of help from Beth. Like, when someone else paid 
for it for you, you were homeless. If you can pay for it for 14 days, 
you are not. 

But it is the same room either way it goes. It is not your home. 
You don’t have your own privacy. You are all crammed in one little 
room. 

That makes no sense because it is the same place. And I think 
that should be changed. 

Mr. Stivers. Great. Thank you. 

And I appreciate your time. It looks like my time has almost ex- 
pired. I really appreciate you sharing your stories and experiences 
with us, and we are going to work hard to do the best we can to 
help. So thank you so much. 

And I yield back. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you, Mr. Stivers. 

Ms. Waters, do you have any questions? 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much — 

Chairwoman Biggert. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Waters. Yes. 

I would like to first thank all of our young panelists who are here 
today for coming to share your stories so that we can be better in- 
formed and know how best to use our public policy influence to do 
much better than we are doing about homelessness. I would like 
to share with you that recently I decided to walk through the sys- 
tems in Los Angeles, and what I saw disturbs me greatly. I do not 
think the systems are working the way we think they are from up 
here. 

And for the last 3 or 4 weeks, I have been trying to get a fam- 
ily — a mother with three children — placed in transitional to perma- 
nent housing, and I have not been able to do it. So I have gone to 
the big agency, called the oversight agency, and I am confronting 
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them on how the systems are not working. And I think that the 
members of this committee, Mrs. Biggert — under her leadership — 
we should all not just visit shelters and sit down and talk with peo- 
ple who are supposed to be implementing what we think is public 
policy; we have to walk through the system with people who re- 
quire shelters and are — transitional housing or permanent housing. 

I discovered that this mother with three children was being 
asked for all kinds of documentation before she could get into this 
shelter. They wanted the birth certificates of all the kids, which is 
unreasonable, and some other documentation that they were ask- 
ing for. 

So let me just say to you that a priority on my list of how I spend 
my time will be to try and correct some of these problems. Other 
things I discovered: In one shelter, they had to be in by 4:00 or 
they lost their bed, and this person had stayed out till 5:00 so I 
had to put them in my car and take them back and tell them that 
I wanted them to be sheltered despite the fact he had missed by 
1 hour. And it goes on, and on, and on, so I know what you are 
going through. 

One question I may follow up on from Mr. Stivers, and that is, 
I am very concerned about while you are trying to get into perma- 
nent housing, your families — what is happening with your edu- 
cation and school? Because long distances — many of our homeless 
young people are long distances from the schools. 

Would it help if somehow we could put something in the system 
that would require tutoring at every shelter where there are chil- 
dren? What kind of assistance could help while your families are 
working on getting permanent housing? Do you have any sugges- 
tions what we could do to help with — how we could give support 
so you don’t fall behind and you don’t get bad grades simply be- 
cause you can’t sleep at night because you are in a situation where 
you don’t feel safe, or there is noise? 

Would tutoring help, with someone on the site, or places where 
you have numbers of young people? Would it help to try and get 
some assistance from the school district to have teachers or a 
teacher on site? Would any of that help? 

Mr. Dunlap. I definitely feel tutoring would help a lot. And I 
also feel that someone trained to deal with children in high-stress 
situations would also help. 

Mr. Khan. I think transportation to school would help a lot be- 
cause I ride my bike to school and it is very tiring, and I get to 
school very exhausted and my legs hurt. 

Ms. Waters. How many schools have you gone to, or stories 
about young people who may have gone to three, four, five schools 
in a year? Have you heard that? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. I actually tried to stay at the same school, 
which I shouldn’t have done because I was — I missed so many days 
going from house to house. I was going from the south side and my 
school was on the west side. And I should have transferred schools 
but I knew that I wasn’t going to be on the south side for long. 

So either way, it was hard. 

Ms. Waters. So if you had a teacher or a tutor who was in the 
area of the shelter who could keep you on track until you could get 
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in a permanent place so you wouldn’t lose time or lose grades, 
would that help? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. That would help a lot. And it would especially 
help high school students. Because I know the classes that are 
mandatory, those are the classes that I need help with the most. 
Those are the classes that the tutor can help me with. 

Ms. Waters. So if there was a teacher who was helping you and 
then could help you transfer your work to your permanent school 
once you got permanent placement and he like an advocate and a 
support person, that would be helpful? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

Let me just say that the first thing that we did work on in this 
whole issue was the education, and to make sure — this was a — it 
was put into No Child Left Behind and it was to makes sure that 
no homeless child was turned away from school. And we didn’t 
have to have the records; you didn’t have to have your grades and 
whatever, but you could be enrolled immediately in school where 
you were homeless living at the time or where you had been in 
school. And I know that it took us, then, several years — and this 
was under Mr. Miller’s committee at the time, and — 

Ms. Waters. Would the gentlelady yield for a second? 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. — and just was that — go ahead — 

Ms. Waters. I just wanted to add to that, that is absolutely very 
helpful, but the real problem I am running into is the number of 
schools — 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Right. 

Ms. Waters. — that the young people end up going to while they 
are homeless, and they lose credit. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. And having to switch so often, and you 
are absolutely right. But we did add transportation, too. I think 
that took us a long time to get that in. 

But I think you are absolutely right that we should really look 
at maybe the tutor or the teacher actually at these shelters. That 
would be a big help. And that would go through the HUD. But that 
is something we should look at for this bill, so I appreciate it. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Mr. Green, from Texas, you are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Green. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. 

I also would like to thank the ranking member, Mr. Gutierrez, 
for his efforts in these areas, as well. 

I am very concerned about your indications that you were home- 
less but you did not want anyone to know that you were homeless. 
And I understand why. You have all spoken quite well, and let me 
compliment you. It took a lot of courage to do it as well as you 
have, and I thank you for the courage that you have exhibited 
today. 

But you all said that you didn’t want people to know. Was there, 
on any of the school campuses, a counselor or someone who had 
some degree of responsibility to work with you and help you from 
the school campus? Did anyone have a counselor or anyone on the 
campus that you were able to work with? 
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Mr. Dunlap. There were counselors on staff at school but I didn’t 
speak to them until I had a connection from someone who didn’t 
work at the school. 

Mr. Green. Until you had — did you say a connection? 

Mr. Dunlap. Yes. 

Mr. Green. Would you — 

Mr. Dunlap. Rhonda Perwin — she helped me get scholarships 
and introduced me to the Coalition for the Homeless, and from that 
point on, that is when I talked to the counselor, Mr. Murphy, at 
my high school, but he didn’t help any. 

Mr. Green. Was there any outreach? Did you feel that you were 
in an environment wherein you could go to someone at the school 
and say, “We need help. We have this situation and I just want to 
talk to someone?” Did any of you feel that there was any avenue, 
any means available for you to do this? 

Mr. Dunlap. I personally didn’t reach out because I didn’t want 
any authorities going after my parents. 

Mr. Green. Yes, Ms. Raynor? 

Ms. Raynor. I didn’t have on-school help, but we had a coordi- 
nator named Beth. She is actually here today. She is helping with 
a few hundred families, helping them with food, places to stay, 
making sure they keep up with their education. 

If it wasn’t for her, I would still be staying in a motel, and my 
grades would still be horrible. At my school, we don’t have anyone 
on campus, really, who helps, but there are a lot of kids there. 

We had a program that everyone got to come and have a free 
lunch and stuff. We had hundreds and hundreds of kids there who 
came because they were homeless, and there is nothing — there is 
no one at the school to help, but most of the kids don’t want every- 
one to know. There is no point in telling people if nothing is going 
to happen. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Ms. Raynor. 

Ms. Rodgers? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. I actually didn’t feel comfortable telling ev- 
erybody that I was homeless because I knew that they were going 
to look at me differently. I was afraid that it would get out in the 
whole school and that I was going to have to transfer because the 
people were looking down on me. 

But I did talk to this one lady who came up to the school and 
who got me into the McKinney -Vento program that gave me bus 
cards so I can get to school, and they noticed that I was homeless 
because of my attendance, and I was coming in late — like, I was 
doing all the work and I was getting good grades doing the work, 
but my attendance was affecting my grades. So they actually came 
to me, but I didn’t actually tell anyone my whole story. 

Mr. Green. Yes, Ms. Koon? 

Ms. Koon. It is not always that you don’t want to share, because 
I am very open when it comes to sharing with people. It is just that 
society puts a label on you. 

Like, I was talking to people in my unit about — they asked me 
what I was going to D.C. for, and I let them know, and they 
laughed at me. They said, ‘You can’t get into the Army if you are 
that way,” or, “Why are you going to this expensive college and you 
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are living in your car? That is not possible.” People just label it 
based on what you are doing with what you have. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Khan? 

Mr. Khan. Also, I haven’t gone to my friends because I am em- 
barrassed and I am afraid that they are going to make fun of me 
because they have everything and I am homeless, and it is kind of 
embarrassing for me. And I don’t go to the counselor at my school, 
but me and my mom went to a counselor and she was supposed to 
come to the school every other week or something, and she has 
never come, and I can’t share with anybody but my mom. 

Mr. Green. Thank you very much. 

Madam Chairwoman, I just think I will close with this: We all 
have a duty to do all that we can, even if it is not enough. We have 
a duty to all that we can, and from my perch, I am convinced that 
we are not doing enough. There is more that we can do that we 
are not doing. 

And while we have addressed the young people who have spoken, 
I do want to thank the adults who came today who are with them, 
whether you are a mother, father, brother, significant other — what- 
ever. I just want to thank you for the role that you are playing in 
helping us to give these young people a brighter future. 

And with this, I will yield back the balance of my time. Thank 
you. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you, Mr. Green. 

And let me just say that we are very happy that you have told 
us, because — and not been afraid to come to the U.S. Congress, be- 
cause things are going to change, and it is — we are working on this 
bill, and just giving us a lot more to put into it. So we really appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. Miller, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. George Miller of California. Thank you very much. 
Madam Chairwoman. 

Let me certainly begin by thanking you so much for coming and 
sharing your stories with us, as Members of Congress. The legisla- 
tion that is under consideration this morning is really designed to 
address many of the things that you have mentioned, and some 
parts of the Federal law already do that, and other parts are incon- 
sistent with that, and we are trying to remove those barriers so it 
would be easier for you, and your parents, and the counselors to 
access the services that you need while you and your family mem- 
bers are homeless. 

So that is our goal is to address exactly what you have told us 
in person here today. But I think it is very important that we hear 
from you. 

And I want to tell you that you just — all of you just exhibit a re- 
markable strength and maturity beyond your years, and I recog- 
nize that adverse situations, such as being homeless, can make you 
grow up very fast, and that is unfortunate. But you have obviously 
responded to help other members of your family in this same situa- 
tion, and it is an exhibition of strength and character that some- 
times we don’t always see. 

But also, I want to just commend you for your own achievements 
in school, as difficult as it has been. There have been ups and 
downs, but you have persevered, and you should really feel very 
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good about yourselves, and certainly we feel very good about your 
willingness to come here and to publicly demonstrate to us the 
need for this legislation so that it would be easier for you and your 
families and for other homeless children. 

On the other side of this ledger, on the education side, we have 
put many provisions into the law to try to reduce the barriers and 
the obstacles to you getting services in schools — transportation and 
counselors being required. But again, when they go to some of the 
housing agencies, they find that there are barriers, and we are try- 
ing to reduce those. So hopefully, your testimony will turn out to 
be very valuable to us and very helpful to us. 

And you look back and you will remember this, when you made 
this kind of contribution on behalf of others who will be homeless 
in the future. So I hope you take that away from this hearing. And 
thank you again so very, very much. 

And obviously, our very best wishes for you and your families 
and that circumstances will change for the better for all you. 
Thank you. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. George Miller of California. Yes, I yield back. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Davis, is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. And let 
me first of all thank you not only for calling this hearing, but cer- 
tainly for giving me the opportunity to participate, though I am not 
a member of this particular committee. 

I also want to commend you. We get an opportunity to ride back 
and forth together on the airplane, and sometimes we even get 
seated in the same row. And I want to commend you for your pas- 
sion and your sensitivity to this issue. I know of it firsthand be- 
cause we do get a chance to talk, and I am aware of how high you 
hold this as a priority and the work that you have done on it over 
the years, so I thank you very much for that. 

I also want to commend Representative Miller for the leadership 
he has provided as chairman and now ranking member of the Edu- 
cation Committee, trying to make sure that we merge together the 
housing and social service needs with the educational needs of stu- 
dents who are homeless. 

I want to commend all of the witnesses. I have been totally in- 
trigued by your testimony and I appreciate your level of under- 
standing and recognition of where our country not only is, but 
where we need to go. 

Particularly do I want to welcome Brandon and Starnica, since 
both of them are from Chicago, where I come from. And I think the 
Night Ministry, which I am very familiar with, is one of the most 
innovative and creative programs I have ever heard about, read 
about, participated with, or observed what it does not only with 
homeless youth but with other homeless individuals, and we are 
fortunate that the Coalition for the Homeless has been one of the 
most effective advocacy groups for homeless persons in this coun- 
try, at least for the last 20 years. And so, I would commend them. 

Brandon, I didn’t get a chance to hear your testimony, unfortu- 
nately. Are you associated with a program, or what program are 
you connected with? 
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Mr. Dunlap. I am here with the Coalition for the Homeless. 

Mr. Davis. All right. So you are connected with the Coalition for 
the Homeless, and I am sure you can verify what I said about 
them, because not only do they pinpoint the need for services, but 
they are so inspirational in terms of their approaches to doing it. 

Starnica, where do you get your health care? 

Ms. Rodgers. Iriteen, which was connected with the Night Min- 
istry. The recommended me over to Iriteen. 

Mr. Davis. Is it a clinic? Is it a — 

Ms. Rodgers. It is the clinic. 

Mr. Davis. Is it a school-based clinic? 

Ms. Rodgers. No. 

Mr. Davis. It is not a school-based clinic but is it a community 
health center clinic? 

Ms. Rodgers. It is for teens, so it is a teen clinic. 

Mr. Davis. It is a teen health clinic, which I think also do fan- 
tastic work. So I am just delighted that you all came to share with 
us. 

Chicago is somewhat fortunate. Truman College, which you at- 
tend, which is a part of the city college system, does, in fact, have 
a level of sensitivity to all kinds of students. It is also a college that 
is a united nations of students, and so they pay particular atten- 
tion to the needs of young people, the needs of their students, and 
they are located in an area where I think individuals from every 
race, creed, nationality, color — everybody lives in Uptown, in the 
area where it is located, and I think that also helps. 

The Chicago Board of Education has tried — I happen to be very 
much aware of what they do because the woman who directed their 
homeless program for several years happened to have been my sis- 
ter’s classmate in college, so I became very familiar with them. The 
one question that I wanted to ask is, do any of you know other 
homeless young people who have not been able to connect with any 
program? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. So you know young people who are not connected to 
a program or a service? 

Ms. Rodgers. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Brandon, do you know young people who — a few. A 
few. 

And that kind of projects and indicates that we not only need the 
legislation, but we also need to make sure that there is adequate 
funding for the programs that are authorized. 

So again, I thank you all for coming, for your participation. 

And I thank you. Madam Chairwoman, for your diligence and for 
the opportunity to be here. And I yield back. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

We have a second panel, but we — I have just one question, so if 
people would like the second round, if you could keep it to 2 min- 
utes so that we could have the second panel. 

But I just want to come back to — Rumi, you talked about the fact 
that you and your mother were turned away from a shelter because 
you were an older boy. 
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And I think, Destiny, you talked about the fact that going to a 
shelter, you were afraid that the family would be split up. So I 
wanted to come back to that. 

If you two could explain a little bit more. I know that this has 
been true, and I have heard this before, that they don’t want to 
take in older boys. But what happened, and did this happen in 
other places, too? 

Mr. Khan. It has happened in — like in Safe Harbor, they don’t 
accept older males or single males. I guess it is because they don’t 
want to start relationships in a shelter. That is my best guess. 

And, yes, that has happened to me, and I am not sure why it has 
happened. So, yes, I — 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. That is something we will have to look 
into, then. Thank you. 

And Destiny? 

Ms. Raynor. Most of the shelters down in Florida separate the 
males and females not depending upon the age, and we all wanted 
to stay together because it would separate my younger brother and 
my dad. They would go to a separate shelter and it would be me, 
my little sister, and my mom. And we didn’t want that to happen. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. What would happen, let’s say, to a family 
that has — the father and two daughters who are young? 

Ms. Raynor. They would be separated. The children would go to 
a different shelter, and I guess the leaders of the shelter would 
take care of them. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. We will look into this, too. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Cleaver, do you have anything just — okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Stivers? 

Mr. Stivers. Thank you. I will be brief. 

I just wanted to say to Brandon, and Rumi, and Brittany, and 
Brooklyn, and Starnica how proud we are of you and what a great 
job you did on your testimony today. We are proud of your accom- 
plishments, your college graduation, joining the military, but we 
are also proud of your perseverance and your passion on this sub- 
ject. 

I want to share just a really quick story so you understand that 
while homelessness affects a lot of people, it certainly does not 
have to get in your way. We have a colleague — a good friend of 
mine named Hansen Clarke, from Detroit, Michigan — who was 
homeless, and after his homelessness he went on to college, and 
then became a State representative. State senator, and now he is 
a Member of Congress. 

So I just want all of you to know that you have bright futures. 
You have a lot to offer our society. And we, as a society and as an 
institution here in Congress, need to do a better job of trying to 
help get folks the resources they need, and that is what I think the 
chairwoman’s bill is about. And I am looking forward to supporting 
that and I appreciate your testimony today, and we are going to 
take it and try to address the situations you brought up. But I just 
wanted to make sure you know how proud of you we all are. Thank 
you. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 
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Mr. Green, do you have any comments? 

Mr. Green. Just a brief comment, Madam Chairwoman. I think 
these young people have given us an opportunity today to under- 
stand that this is not a problem for Democrats or Republicans or 
conservatives or liberals. This is an American problem and it de- 
serves an American solution. 

I look forward to working with you to reach that solution. Thank 
you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Mr. Miller? Thank you. 

Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Madam Chairwoman, the only thing that I would say 
is, I remember my mother telling me when I was a young person 
that problems are like babies — the more you nurse them the more 
they grow — and that it is not always what your problem does to 
you but it is a matter of what you do with what could have been 
your problem. 

I think you all are well on the way to not having problems but 
having solutions. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

And with that, we will excuse this panel, and there are seats 
available for you to listen to the other panel. 

The Chair notes that some Members may have additional ques- 
tions for this panel which they may wish to submit in writing. 
Without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 30 days 
for Members to submit written questions to these witnesses and to 
place their responses in the record. 

If we could have the second panel come up. 

I know it is going to be hard to top that panel, but thank you 
all for being here, and I will now introduce the second panel: Ms. 
Alicia Cackley, Director of Financial Markets and Community In- 
vestment, U.S. Government Accountability Office; Mr. Seth Dia- 
mond, commissioner. New York City Department of Homeless Serv- 
ices; Ms. Maria Estella Garza, homeless liaison for the San Antonio 
Independent School District; Mr. Mark Johnston, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Special Needs, Office of Community Planning and De- 
velopment, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
commonly known as HUD; Ms. Barbara Poppe, executive director, 
U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness; and Dr. Grace Whitney, 
director of Connecticut Head Start State Collaboration Office, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. 

Thank you all for being here, and you will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

We will start with Ms. Cackley. 

STATEMENT OF ALICIA PUENTE CACKLEY, DIRECTOR, FINAN- 
CIAL MARKETS AND COMMUNITY INVESTMENT, U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. Cackley. Chairwoman Biggert and members of the sub- 
committee, good morning. I am pleased to be here to participate in 
today’s hearing on homeless children and youth. 

The Census Bureau indicates that 22 percent of all children in 
the United States lived in poverty in 2010, and the Department of 
Education identified nearly 940,000 homeless students during the 
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2009-2010 school year, an 18 percent increase since the 2007-2008 
school year. Multiple Federal agencies administer programs de- 
signed to address the needs of children and youth experiencing 
homelessness, but some programs use different definitions to deter- 
mine eligibility. These definitions range from people living in emer- 
gency or transitional shelters or on the street to those living with 
others because of economic hardship or living in motels or camp- 
grounds because they lack other adequate accommodations. 

My statement today is based on GAO’s June 2010 report on dif- 
ferences in the Federal definitions of homelessness and other fac- 
tors that impact the effectiveness of programs serving persons ex- 
periencing homelessness. In that report, we found that definitional 
differences have posed challenges to providing services for persons 
experiencing homelessness, including children and youth. In par- 
ticular, children and youth living in certain precarious situations, 
such as doubling up with others or living in motels, historically 
were excluded from receiving government-funded housing services, 
and we certainly heard about that this morning. 

In our work, we also found that the data collected on the home- 
less have a number of shortcomings, and consequently do not fully 
capture the true extent and nature of homelessness. Further, 
counts of homeless children and youth vary by agency, partly be- 
cause various Federal programs have used different definitions. 

Congress enacted the Homeless Emergency Assistance and Rapid 
Transition to Housing Act of 2009, the HEARTH Act, which broad- 
ened the general definition of homelessness and provided great 
statutory specificity concerning those who should be considered 
homeless. Last month, HUD issued a new rule on the definition of 
homelessness, adding a new category: unaccompanied youth and 
families with children and youth who are defined as homeless 
under other Federal statutes. 

The HEARTH Act and HUD’s recent definitional changes may al- 
leviate some challenges previously faced by children and youth in 
accessing services. In particular, some children and youth who pre- 
viously were not considered homeless by HUD will now qualify as 
homeless. However, not enough time has passed for us to assess 
the impact of these changes, and the broadening of the definition 
does not mean that everyone who meets the new definition will be 
entitled to benefits in all homeless assistance programs. Con- 
straints on resources will likely continue to restrict access to hous- 
ing services for many children and youth. 

Another finding in our 2010 report was that different definitions 
of homelessness make effective collaboration across Federal pro- 
grams more difficult. Based on our work, we recommended that 
Federal agencies develop a common vocabulary for homelessness. 

The agencies agreed with our recommendations and have taken 
some steps toward implementing them. For example, in January of 
this year the Interagency Council convened a meeting of experts to 
discuss the development of a common vocabulary and issued a re- 
port to Congress in June that summarized the feedback received 
during that meeting. The report notes that a common vocabulary 
would allow Federal agencies to better measure the scope and di- 
mensions of homelessness and may ease program implementation 
and coordination. 
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Recently, Interagency Council staff told us that they held three 
meetings this fall to discuss implementation of a common vocabu- 
lary and data standard with key Federal agencies. The Interagency 
Council also noted that individual Federal agencies have taken 
some positive steps to create this common data standard and im- 
prove coordination across agencies. For example, HHS and VA have 
been working with HUD to plan the potential transition of some of 
their data collection and reporting to HUD’s Homeless Manage- 
ment Information System. 

To sum up, we believe that a common vocabulary and data 
standard used by all the Federal agencies that provide services for 
the homeless is an important step toward the goal of providing effi- 
cient and effective programs to end homelessness. It would allow 
for the collection of consistent data that agencies could use to bet- 
ter understand the nature of homelessness and it would allow for 
more effective communication and collaboration across Federal, 
State, and local programs that serve the homeless. 

Chairwoman Biggert, this concludes my prepared statement. I 
would be happy to respond to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cackley can be found on page 50 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Diamond, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF SETH DIAMOND, COMMISSIONER, NEW YORK 
CITY DEPARTMENT OF HOMELESS SERVICES 

Mr. Diamond. Thank you. 

Good morning. Chairwoman Biggert, and members of the sub- 
committee. I am pleased to be with you today to discuss New York 
City’s ongoing efforts to prevent family homelessness and to work 
with those who are homeless to return to the community as quickly 
as possible. 

New York City’s approach mirrors President Obama’s Federal 
strategic plan to prevent and end homelessness. It emphasized pre- 
venting homelessness, increasing economic security through em- 
ployment, improving access to mainstream programs, and improv- 
ing the health and stability of vulnerable populations. 

As we heard so powerfully this morning, shelter can be particu- 
larly difficult for children, many of whom have to leave their school 
and community they know when coming into the shelter system. 
There are 16,500 children in New York City’s shelter system, and 
we work closely with all our families to ensure we can bring as 
much stability as is possible into the lives of children living in shel- 
ter. 

The most important service we can provide for children is to 
make sure they are enrolled in school and are attending each day. 
We recognize that teachers and Education Department officials are 
critical in those efforts. We try and place families in shelter as 
close as possible to the school where their youngest child was en- 
rolled, and staff from the City’s Department of Education is located 
at our family intake center to assist families and enroll children in 
a new school if that turns out to be necessary. 

Once families are placed in shelter, education staff collaborates 
with shelter-based staff to ensure children have transportation to 
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reach school. We have also begun to provide attendance data to 
shelters so they can track how children are attending school and 
work with families where attendance is an issue. We have also es- 
tablished homework rooms in shelters as a quiet place for students 
to work and receive tutoring from the many not-for-profit organiza- 
tions that partner with us. 

It is far better for families not to be in shelter at all. To help 
those already in shelter, we have worked to increase our employ- 
ment efforts, and this year, alone 7,500 shelter households have 
moved into jobs providing not only income, but greater stability. 

For those at risk of homelessness. New York City prevents home- 
lessness primarily through a network of 13 prevention offices, 
called Homebase, located throughout the City. These offices use a 
range of services in their efforts to fight homelessness. Among the 
services is a close coordination with local schools. Homebase does 
regular presentations to parent and teacher groups and school offi- 
cials so that if they become aware that a family is dealing with 
housing issues they can be referred for services. 

The service mix that Homebase offers is different in each case, 
but our offices are operated under two important principles. First, 
those who ask for assistance must take concrete and verifiable 
steps to improve their situation, and assistance is contingent on 
their taking those steps. 

Individuals working with a caseworker must design a plan to ad- 
dress the circumstances that put them at risk of homelessness and 
put that plan into action. The plan might include, for example, an 
aggressive job search, looking for a new apartment, or attending fi- 
nancial counseling. 

Second, as called for in the Open Door report, Homebase is an 
evidence-based effort where we continuously and rigorously review 
our work to ensure it is efficient and cost-effective. Especially at a 
time of limited resources, it is critical that our services be based 
on solid and reliable data. Homebase meets that test and its pro- 
grams are continually evaluated to both ensure we are targeting 
those most in need of services and that wherever possible, we are 
providing the services that are not only beneficial to the family but 
will prevent those households from needing shelter. 

To further ensure Homebase prevention services are effective, we 
have undertaken a series of independent evaluations of the pro- 
gram. These reviews, conducted by leading researchers at univer- 
sities across the country, as well as a random assignment study un- 
dertaken by Abt Associates, one of the Nation’s leading social 
sciences research firms, looks at a series of the most critical ques- 
tions involving our prevention efforts. The research is under way 
and we look forward to sharing the results as those findings be- 
come available. 

Prevention efforts have become a greater part of the national dis- 
cussion of homelessness, and we are gratified that the new Emer- 
gency Solutions Grants (ESG) supports prevention work. We think 
this change will be critical in encouraging communities across the 
country to direct more resources towards prevention, and believe if 
those programs are established and operated under the high stand- 
ards we have used, they can be effective, and believe it would be 
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a good investment of taxpayer dollars to expand the ESG funding 
to allow additional prevention resources to be put in place. 

HUD resources now are primarily dedicated to shelter, however, 
should be focused on those with the greatest need. With financing 
already stretched thin, to further dilute those allocations would 
hurt the substantial efforts being made in New York and across the 
country to assist those in shelter. 

Dedicated resources are essential to provide those in shelter with 
needed housing, employment, and rehabilitative and case manage- 
ment services. While those living with others may be in need of 
services, those needs can be addressed through other funding 
streams, such as ESG. Existing allocations, such as the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program, also provide an op- 
portunity to assist those at risk of homelessness. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify and look forward to an- 
swering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Diamond can be found on page 
63 of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

Ms. Garza, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MARIA ESTELLA GARZA, HOMELESS LIAISON, 
SAN ANTONIO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Ms. Garza. Thank you. 

Good morning. Representative Biggert, Representative Gutierrez, 
and members of the subcommittee. My name is Estella Garza, and 
for the past 17 years I have been the homeless liaison at San Anto- 
nio Independent School District in San Antonio, Texas. 

Last year, we enrolled 3,171 homeless students in San Antonio 
ISD. That is a 56 percent increase over the year before, and we are 
on track for another increase this year. 

About 80 percent of the homeless students we serve live in dou- 
bled-up situations, staying with other people because they have no 
other place to go. We can debate HUD homeless versus Ed home- 
less, but in reality, they are all the same kids. Families and youth 
can’t find spaces in the shelters or the shelters don’t have the space 
to serve families or unaccompanied minors, so they are all — what 
is left is just for them to be doubled up. 

And they bounce from one situation to another. In San Antonio 
there isn’t a double-up population, a motel population, and a shel- 
ter population; it is all one group — a homeless population. 

However they are defined, they are here and they will be here. 
If they are not counted in our view of homelessness, it will be ex- 
tremely skewed. 

And when we talk about ending homelessness in 5 or 10 years, 
we must realize that we cannot do that without addressing the 
needs of our doubled-up children and youth because if they con- 
tinue to experience the instability of doubling up as their norm, 
then they will become the chronic homeless adults of tomorrow. 

As we heard from our youth who testified earlier, doubled-up 
children live in extremely overcrowded and stressful conditions 
that affect every aspect of their development. We work hard to 
serve our families and youth despite their constant mobility, but 
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since they have no way to access stable housing, ultimately school 
districts are losing children. 

Example: I assisted a mother this October who had been doubled 
up in 5 different homes in a 2-month period. She didn’t know 
where to enroll her son. That same day, he was enrolled, but I 
couldn’t help to access HUD’s services. She was not homeless, ac- 
cording to HUD. 

Another family who comes to mind is a mom, a veteran with a 
high school son. They were living in a motel in a terrible neighbor- 
hood in one room with no cooking facilities — not even a microwave 
or a refrigerator. 

I remember her son’s exact words: “This life is for the birds, not 
humans.” Housing services? Mom paid the hotel. They are not 
homeless, according to HUD. 

I had hoped the changes to the HUD definition and the HEARTH 
Act would allow San Antonio to provide housing and supportive 
services to the children and youth I serve. However, after reading 
the regulations, and particularly the documentation requirements, 
I realized that the new definition would not make any difference 
for the vast majority of my families and youth. 

For example, it will be impossible for a doubled-up family to pro- 
vide verification from the host family about how long they can stay, 
how many times they have moved, or even confirming they were 
actually staying there at all. Host families don’t want to admit to 
any agency that they have two families in their apartment when 
their lease and occupancy indicates one family. 

I have seen families get evicted from HUD-subsidized housing for 
going over the occupancy limits by housing a doubled-up family, so 
now we have two homeless families, not one. So it is understand- 
able that even a case manager calling a host family will be threat- 
ening and likely to result in the host family asking the doubled- 
up family to leave immediately. 

If HUD’s goal is to create a high degree of anxiety and animosity 
among family members in my community, these documentation re- 
quirements are an excellent way of doing that. They will destroy 
families’ support networks, create more mobility for my kids, more 
stress, and even greater challenges. It seems like HUD is trying to 
keep their old definition of homelessness and eliminate my dou- 
bled-up families and youth by requiring too much documentation. 

I understand HUD categorizes these families and youth as at- 
risk, but the services my families and youth need most are housing 
and supportive services, which are not available for at-risk fami- 
lies. Plus, the at-risk population, again, won’t be counted, which 
again creates a false picture of homelessness in my community. 

H.R. 32, the Homeless Children and Youth Act, would be more 
efficient than HUD’s paper chase and it would help our COC iden- 
tify common needs and pursue common goals with one mindset. I 
am used to certifying homelessness for other Federal programs, 
such as the USDA free meals at school, HHS Head Start, and the 
College Financial Aid for Unaccompanied Homeless Youth. I cer- 
tainly will be glad to accept the responsibility of certifying children 
and youth who are in clearly homeless situations under the U.S. 
Department of Education’s definition so that we can serve them 
and prevent them from becoming tomorrow’s homeless adults. 
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Thank you so much for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Garza can be found on page 70 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnston, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MARK JOHNSTON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, OFFICE OF SPECIAL NEEDS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Johnston. Chairwoman Biggert, Ranking Member Cleaver, 
and Mr. Green, thank you for the opportunity to testify today on 
this very important issue. I want to also thank you for having the 
young, courageous witnesses on the first panel, and they are cer- 
tainly evidence that all of us need to do more to help so many in 
this Nation who have no place to call home. 

Families with children make up too large a share of our homeless 
population, making up nearly 40 percent of all people living on our 
streets and in our shelters. Sadly, one in five homeless families are 
living in cars and other unsheltered places. 

This week, HUD released its national Point-In-Time count for 
homeless persons. HUD partners with communities each January 
to count the number of persons at a point in time who are either 
unsheltered — that is, living outside — or are in homeless shelters. 
These counts do not include persons who are at risk of having no 
housing, such as persons living with other family or friends, of 
which there are many, especially in these very difficult economic 
times. 

The number of persons living unsheltered or in shelters declined 
by just over 2 percent between 2010 and 2011. Importantly, this 
overall decline reflects reductions in all subgroups — individuals, 
the chronically homeless, veterans, and families with children. The 
reduction in homelessness among families was 2.4 percent from 
2010 and 5 percent since 2007. 

While we as a Nation have a long ways to go, given high record 
poverty rates and unemployment rates, it is heartening that we are 
seeing at least some progress again in reducing homelessness. 
These reductions are a testament to both recent nationwide home- 
less prevention efforts as well as continued funding of proven pro- 
grams authorized by this subcommittee that provide supportive 
housing to homeless families and individuals. 

The HEARTH Act provides communities, for the first time, a full 
range of tools to prevent and end homelessness. In particular, 
HEARTH expressly allows for HUD programs to serve persons who 
are defined as “at risk of homelessness” and expands the definition 
of who is considered homeless. 

HUD began to train this week, on Tuesday, on the definition of 
homelessness with our over 8,000 local grantee partners. It is im- 
portant to note that as grantees begin to use the new, more ex- 
panded definition of homelessness and the definition of at-risk 
homelessness we continue to receive essential fiat funding year 
after year. We are obviously in a time of great fiscal constraint, 
and it will be very challenging to serve more people without addi- 
tional resources. 
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Related to the definition, I would like to acknowledge the good 
work of GAO in assessing the need for a common vocabulary when 
it comes to the issue of homelessness. I enthusiastically support the 
finding that there should be a common vocabulary. 

The HEARTH Act was the result of many years of hard work 
from those on this committee and in the Congress in general, the 
advocacy community, homelessness service providers, and HUD. I 
was personally involved in these efforts from the beginning and I 
was very heartened to see Congress pass this bipartisan bill. 

In addition to broadening the definition of homelessness, the 
HEARTH Act also consolidates three HUD programs into one, cre- 
ates the Emergency Solutions Grants program, and the Rural 
Housing Stability Program. So now, for the first time, HUD’s home- 
less assistance programs will have the full range of tools that com- 
munities need to confront homelessness for families and children, 
from prevention for those who are at risk of losing their housing 
to emergency shelter, transitional housing, rapid re-housing, and 
permanent housing. 

To implement the HEARTH Act amendments, HUD has devel- 
oped and is issuing six sets of regulations, the details of which are 
in my written testimony. 

Einally, we realize that solving homelessness will require more 
resources than are available through HEARTH. We are involved in 
several initiatives to help reduce and end homelessness for families 
with children and for youth that attempt to both bring more re- 
sources to the table and to find the best strategies to deal with this 
problem. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify 
today, and I look forward to answering any questions you may 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Deputy Assistant Secretary Johnston 
can be found on page 79 of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you, Mr. Johnston. 

Ms. Poppe, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA POPPE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES INTERAGENCY COUNCIL ON HOMELESSNESS 

Ms. Poppe. Good morning. Chairwoman Biggert, Representative 
Green, and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to testify on the impact of homelessness on children and 
youth. 

I want to thank Chairwoman Biggert for her leadership on the 
passage of the HEARTH Act. Today, we are here to discuss three 
requirements in that Act: a change in HUD’s homeless definition, 
a GAO study on Eederal definitions, and the development of a Eed- 
eral plan. 

I am pleased to report that we have made progress on all three. 
HUD’s new definition reflects the agreement that was reached in 
the HEARTH Act, and we have followed up on the GAO’s study to 
advance Eederal work on a common vocabulary. And, as you know, 
we have the first ever Eederal strategic plan to prevent and end 
homelessness. 
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It is horrifying in a Nation as wealthy as ours that nearly 1 mil- 
lion children and youth experience homelessness. The testimony we 
have just heard underscores this tragedy. 

As Deputy Assistant Secretary Mark Johnston has noted, the lat- 
est HUD data shows that nearly 240,000 family members were 
homeless on a single night in January of 2011. While the 2011 
Point-In-Time count is less than the 2010 count, other trends are 
not so positive. 

There is significant mismatch between income and housing. More 
families are experiencing foreclosure. The shrinking affordable 
housing stock, falling household incomes, and increased competi- 
tion from higher-income renters have really widened the gap be- 
tween the number of low-income renters and the number of afford- 
able units. 

The needs of family, youth, and children vary, and often require 
not only housing and employment but also attention to education, 
health care, and other needs. These operate out at different silos 
at a local level, often managed by different jurisdictions. Instead of 
a tailored and holistic response, families and youth confront a high- 
ly fragmented, uncoordinated set of services that they are are usu- 
ally left to navigate on their own. 

Not only is this tragic for homeless families, there is a growing 
body of evidence that repeated housing instability is costly to public 
systems. The good news is that there are solutions. Investing in 
more housing assistance now can save money over the long term 
for schools, child welfare, the health care system, and other public 
institutions. 

In June of 2010, the Obama Administration acted. For the first 
time, the Federal Government set a goal to end family, youth, and 
child homelessness by 2010. Opening Doors is based on a growing 
body of evidence that shows how targeted, comprehensive solutions 
are more cost effective than temporary fixes. 

Affordable housing is a cornerstone of any effort to reduce and 
ultimately end homelessness. The preservation and expansion of af- 
fordable housing through rehabilitation, new construction, and 
rental assistance is critical to ending family homelessness. 

Unfortunately, though, the trend lines for affordable housing are 
going in all the wrong directions. Too many Americans cannot af- 
ford a safe place to call home. Despite the growing need, housing 
assistance programs are threatened at all levels of government in 
the current budget environment. 

Next to affordable housing, prevention is also critical. Targeted 
interventions that keep families from losing a home in the first 
place spare children the trauma of homelessness, absences from 
school, or changes in schools. The key drivers are access to afford- 
able housing, financial assistance, and support during a crisis. 

Another proven solution is rapid re-housing. Short-term assist- 
ance helps families quickly move out of homelessness and into per- 
manent housing. HPRP made an enormous impact around the 
country and helped many communities shift to more cost-effective 
programs focused on prevention and rapid re-housing. 

Housing stability, though, over the long term requires the right 
types of support provided in a highly coordinated way. These in- 
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elude good health care, education, transportation, child care, and a 
joh that pays enough to meet household needs. 

Federal collahoration is moving from silos to solutions that con- 
nect these systems to prevent homelessness whenever possible, and 
when it does not happen, to resolve it as quickly as possible. That 
is work we are doing across Federal agencies. So, too, this needs 
to occur at State and local levels. 

What gets measured gets done, and this Administration has im- 
proved data collection, analysis, and reporting. Agencies within 
HHS and VA are coordinating with HUD on these efforts. 

Our Nation has faced economic uncertainties during the first 18 
months of Opening Doors implementation, but one thing remains 
clear: Homelessness is an urgent problem. Not only is it dev- 
astating to families and individuals who experience it, but it is 
costly to society as a whole. 

Republicans and Democrats in Congress and across the country 
have collaborated for decades to fight homelessness. Family, youth, 
and child homelessness is an outrage that should know no partisan 
boundaries and is an area where we can make a real difference to- 
gether. 

We need to invest in what works; we need to invest in our fu- 
ture — our children. Let us work together to ensure that by 2020, 
not a single American child or youth experiences homelessness. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, and I look forward to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Poppe can be found on page 94 
of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

Dr. Whitney, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF GRACE-ANN CARUSO WHITNEY, PH.D., MPA, 

IMH-E (IV), DIRECTOR, CONNECTICUT HEAD START STATE 

COLLABORATION OFFICE, CONNECTICUT STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Whitney. Good morning. Chairwoman Biggert, Representa- 
tive Green, and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to provide testimony today. 

My name is Grace Whitney. For the past 15 years, I have served 
as director of the Head Start State Collaboration Office for the 
State of Connecticut. The Head Start Act requires that State col- 
laboration offices be in each State to partner with States in specific 
priority areas, one of which is children experiencing homelessness. 

For babies, toddlers, and preschoolers, living doubled-up in mo- 
tels and other homeless situations creates toxic stress, causing de- 
velopmental challenges such as physical delays and failure to 
thrive, higher incidence of persistent illness, mental health prob- 
lems such as trauma and depression, irritable behavior, and trou- 
ble eating and sleeping. Young children’s neural networks, their ac- 
tual genetic expressions, and the architecture of their young brains 
are hieing created based on repetition of experiences. Unhealthy 
conditions accumulate and seriously jeopardize their potential for 
a healthy future. 

For instance, one of our former Head Start managers explains 
that children living in motels “live in extremely crowded rooms 
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with numerous family members and often have very limited food 
preparation options.” Often, these environments are full of tran- 
sient adults and outdoor areas are unsafe so children are forced to 
stay inside these cramped quarters, certainly not ideal for young 
children and, of course, as you know, infants and toddlers who 
must move. Many of these families would be excluded using the 
HUD definition. 

Families living in unstable conditions, including those who reside 
in motels or doubled-up, often move repeatedly. This is extremely 
stressful for babies and young children who need consistency and 
routine for healthy development and emotional stability. 

Relocating often requires families to re-qualify for essential serv- 
ices, provide documentation yet again, and they can lose their place 
in line. High mobility is stressful for parents, too, and often leads 
to depression, which interferes with parenting, further compro- 
mising child development. 

In Connecticut, we find that even young children in HUD shel- 
ters often are not getting adequate services and there are delays 
in accessing services due surely to the lack of awareness of the 
needs of babies, toddlers, and preschoolers. Head Start focuses its 
services on those families most in need. Head Start uses the 
McKinney-Vento education definition of homelessness, which recog- 
nizes the full range of family and child homelessness that Head 
Start programs see every day. 

Head Start is a mainstream program without sufficient capacity 
to serve all eligible children. In fact, with current funding. Head 
Start nationally serves about 50 percent of eligible preschoolers 
and less than 5 percent of eligible infants and toddlers. 

Yet, Head Start programs are required to identify and prioritize 
doubled-up or other homeless children due to their dire living cir- 
cumstances. Homeless families are allowed to enroll immediately 
while documentation is obtained. Head Start staff strive to begin 
services right away, to offer or obtain all needed services quickly, 
and to work in whatever ways they can with community partners 
to remove barriers. 

In serving homeless children. Head Start is a natural partner for 
HUD homeless and housing service providers. Head Start is a com- 
prehensive, two-generational program that provides a full range of 
health, mental health, education, and social services to children 
and their families. 

Since roughly half of children in HUD shelters are age five and 
under, these are children who are not on the radar screen of the 
schools. Our services complement those of HUD providers and are 
a critical strategy to meet the multiple needs of homeless families 
that may otherwise go unmet. 

However, since HUD does not consider many doubled-up families 
or motel families to be homeless, this can present a barrier to Head 
Start programs who cannot then provide these families with the 
critical referrals to HUD-funded programs. Even those who might 
qualify under HUD’s definition may still face barriers due to re- 
quirements for documentation, which can not only be stressful but 
impossible for families. Such requirements can create delays in 
achieving stability for babies and young children, consume precious 
staff time and resources, and create circumstances which put the 
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needs of vulnerable children last, setting them further back devel- 
opmentally. 

Most beneficial for young children are policies and practices that 
recognize and align with their unique needs and promote rather 
than hinder their health and future success. 

In closing, we all share the goal of ending family homelessness. 
However, without dedicated attention to the needs of young chil- 
dren, working together for multiple systems, we will fall far short 
of this goal. 

To break the cycle of homelessness, we must evaluate all home- 
less and housing policies, including the definitions of homelessness 
from a child development perspective, and ensure housing policies 
take into account the threat to further lives of these young, the 
very dire consequences to literally the well-being of our Nation, of 
doing anything less. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to share my experiences and 
those of the Head Start programs in the State of Connecticut. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Whitney can be found on page 
112 of the appendix.] 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you so much. 

And now, we turn to the questions by Members, and I am glad 
to see there are a couple of us here. It really is important, and it 
is a shame that there is so much going on and that this happens 
with — when we talk about homelessness, that we keep pushing and 
pushing for this. 

And so, I will yield myself 5 minutes. 

The definition of HUD — as you know, I worked on the definition 
for Education, and I think that is when we realized what — the dis- 
covering of — and really getting to know the numbers of how many 
homeless children there were because of enrolling in schools and 
then being able to do that right away, and then finding out that 
HUD didn’t match that. 

And really, the first generic definition of HUD was this is an in- 
dividual who lacks a regular and adequate nighttime residence. 
And it was really addressed for what we would call the people who 
were living on the street or under the bridge, and it was very im- 
portant that they were protected by this. 

But moving, then, towards young people, children, and expand- 
ing that was very slow. We had the HEARTH Act, and working on 
that, and I can remember that at that hearing — and there were a 
few people there, but it was a most important hearing, and one of 
our Members of Congress testified. It was the first time he had 
ever talked about the fact that he was homeless and had been 
abused. And I have to say, we were all in tears — all five of us. And 
it had such an impact so that we really worked on changing the 
definition there. But it wasn’t enough. 

If you look at the HUD definition, with Title 1, obviously, it is 
the general definition. But then the things that you have to go 
through, still, that an individual or family who will immediately — 
imminently lose their housing, including the housing they own, 
rent, or live in sharing with others, rooms in hotels or motels not 
paid for by a Eederal, State, or local government program, court 
order, individual or a family having a primary night residence that 
is a room in a hotel or motel and where they lack resources to re- 
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side there for more than 14 days, or credible evidence that the 
owner will not allow the person to stay more than 14 days, has no 
subsequent resident identified, lacks the resources needed to obtain 
other permanent housing, unaccompanied youth and homeless fam- 
ilies with children, having experienced a long-term period without 
living independently in permanent housing, having experienced 
persistent instability as measured by frequent moves, can be ex- 
pected to continue in status for an extended period of time. 

We really just can’t make these kids jump through all those 
hoops. Most of the children — homeless children — recognized by the 
Department of Education would not meet the HUD standards, and 
I think this is what has happened to some of the children that were 
here today. 

And they don’t qualify. If they don’t meet the requirements they 
don’t qualify for the homeless housing and supportive services. 

We really have to make this change, and I really am happy to 
see that you are bringing this up, and talking about it, and doing 
it. But I think that we really have to have a definition that is the 
same as the other agencies, that is the same as the Department of 
Education, if we are going to get all of this together. And that is 
why we have H.R. 32, as well as doing some other things. 

I don’t think that the kids on panel one or most of the homeless 
kids are recognized as homeless, as I said, by the Department of 
Education should be considered at-risk. These kids are homeless. 
That is their problem and their challenge. And so, HUD needs to 
recognize this fact, and I think Congress and every Federal agency 
needs to work together to help these homeless kids. 

And I would hope that we can work together and continue to do 
that. And as you do rulemaking, too, it is very important that you 
don’t put up more and more barriers to do that. 

Ms. Garza, throughout your testimony you mentioned that you 
couldn’t help certain families secure housing or assistance through 
HUD’s programs, and the reasons why families, children, and 
youth can’t secure is important. Can you address that quickly? 

Ms. Garza. As I indicated, 80 percent of our families that we 
identified are in doubled-up situations. Many of these families are 
chronically homeless. We work with these families on an ongoing 
basis, year after year after year. 

Because they are in a doubled-up situation, they really don’t 
qualify for HUD services, and these families, being that they have 
been chronically homeless, there are a lot of mental health issues, 
so the supportive services are especially — would be very beneficial 
for the families that I serve. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. And I think we heard today in the testi- 
mony that moving — and they would be doubling up with somebody 
and then they would be asked to leave. It is for various reasons. 
Sometimes because they were — people might be afraid that they — 
they have rented for one family and suddenly there is another fam- 
ily living there so they are somewhat illegitimate. 

But I think just the idea that they are being kicked out of some- 
place and they have nowhere to go, and this keeps happening, is 
just— 

Ms. Garza. Because they are doubled-up — going from doubled-up 
to doubled-up they are — they have already exhausted a lot of their 
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family connections, their family support systems. They have gone 
from family member to family member to family member to family 
member, and in every location they have overstayed their welcome. 
And so, because of that then, again, their limitation or their re- 
sources become very limited as to where they can go 

So it gets to be a really challenging situation when they actually 
just move in, because they have to be somewhere in a relative’s 
house, and then have to ask them for documentation to support 
that they really are homeless for HUD. That would be really, really 
challenging. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. 

We are hearing so much about this, and having this panel was 
^eat. And we have a couple people here today who are really ac- 
tive in this. One is Diane Nylan, who has traveled all over the 
country visiting homeless throughout the country and then did a 
documentary that is called “Heroes,” and I hope that you have all 
had an opportunity to see that. And then Alexandra Pelosi did one 
called, “The Motel Kids,” and it was about the kids in Florida that 
was very moving. 

And, of course, “60 Minutes” has had a program on this lately, 
and then we have Barbara Duffield here, from the National Coali- 
tion on Homelessness, that has done so much. So we have all the 
tools and we have the help, we just have to get this done. 

And with that, I recognize the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Green, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Again, I thank the witnesses for appearing today. It has been 
said and I will say it again, it is better to build a strong child than 
to repair a broken adult. Now, for those who deal in the social 
sciences — the psychologists, psychiatrists, the criminologists, pale- 
ontologists — I just want you to know, I don’t necessarily like the 
language of a “broken” adult, but I need to communicate, so just 
allow me to communicate. 

I would be interested in knowing if you have seen any empirical 
evidence on the number of people who are incarcerated or were in- 
carcerated who were homeless for some period of time in their 
lives. Anyone with anything that you can point me to? I am sure 
that Google will help, but you may give me a head start if you have 
some empirical intelligence. 

Mr. Johnston. One or two observations I have is, years ago we 
did a study that looked in part at that topic and about 50 percent 
of homeless adults had had some experience with the criminal jus- 
tice system, either in prisons or in jails. I know, having visited 
Rikers Island before and seeing their homeless prevention program 
out there, there are tremendous challenges we have in our cities 
and communities everywhere with people coming into the jail sys- 
tem because they were homeless and often leaving the jail system 
because they are homeless. And so, prevention really is a key factor 
here. 

Mr. Green. Now, someone indicated that people move from one 
State to another because they find that in State A they don’t re- 
ceive the resources that they can receive in State B. To what extent 
do you find this to be the case, where we have people who literally 
will hear, “If you go over to State A, you will get some help.” 
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Ms. Poppe? 

Ms. Poppe. Certainly, the implementation of Federal programs at 
State and local levels varies quite widely because a great amount 
of discretion is given to locals and States as to how they implement 
the Federal programs. But the other piece that occurs is that the 
resources that States and local governments contribute to the solu- 
tions also vary. So some States contribute and support heavily in 
homeless programs to provide assistance; other States provide very 
little if no assistance at all. 

And so, the resources available to families vary greatly. I think 
you can see that most in the unsheltered numbers is the high rate 
of unsheltered children and youth that we see primarily in south- 
ern States and in California is reflective of a lack of investment by 
often State and local governments in real housing solutions to ad- 
dress the problem. And so, certainly, that variation is quite dif- 
ferent from what services are available in the State of New York, 
say, and what would be available in the State of California. 

Mr. Green. Do you find that people will migrate based upon 
knowledge that they receive about these benefits from one State to 
another? 

Ms. Poppe. Most of the studies that I have seen indicate that 
people are moving for reasons of greater economic opportunity, so 
they are moving to find the jobs. And then, sometimes, those jobs 
don’t pan out, and in that case, they experience homelessness. 

So it is not that they moved for homeless services per se. They 
moved because they were seeking a better job opportunity than 
they had in that situation. I think an exception to that will be do- 
mestic violence victims who often are fleeing abusive situations, 
and they do try to leave the State or other communities simply for 
safety reasons. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnston, would you care to add something to this, please? 

Mr. Johnston. I remember being in St. Petersburg a few years 
ago and there was a statewide conference on homelessness that I 
was going to be speaking at the next morning, and I was walking 
around the City talking with people who were out on the streets 
at night in a park, and this one particular gentleman observed that 
he is actually from Ohio but he comes down in the winter time to 
stay in Florida. He is increasingly staying there time and time 
again. 

I was intrigued with that, and as we looked at our data within 
communities all across the country, the vast majority of people do 
tend to stay within — where their family is from, frankly, although 
there certainly are examples, as Barbara is mentioning, that if they 
need greater economic opportunity, they are going to be searching 
wherever that might be. 

And I did want to also emphasize the point: I have seen huge dis- 
parities on the level of assistance provided. “60 Minutes” contacted 
us before they did the story; we provided them all of the data that 
we had and they therefore picked the State of Florida in large part 
because two-thirds of all homeless families live outside in Florida. 

There are very few places like that in the country, but every 
State is somewhat different. And that is certainly a huge concern 
that families with children will be living outside. 
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Mr. Green. I really would like to explore this more, but my time 
is limited, so I will move onto something else. 

We have heard a good indication that one can be housed yet 
homeless — housed yet homeless — doubled-up, as you have put it, 
living with a friend. And the intelligence that you accorded us with 
reference to how this impacts the formative years of very young 
children is very, very disturbing, which gets us to this notion of a 
need for a common definition, but a common vocabulary. A common 
vocabulary could be of great benefit across agencies, as I am under- 
standing your testimony today. 

I also understand, and I want you to help me with this, is the 
genuine appeal for assistance, that these definitions were promul- 
gated because there was a need that they were trying to meet so 
they arrived at a definition that would work for a given need, 
which developed these silos and definitions and stovepipes that did 
not function well across lines. How do we deal with the different 
needs that have to be met with a common definition? 

And I am hopeful and believe that we are moving in the right 
direction. I just want to hear from the experts on the record as to 
how we get it done. So which of the experts would like to be first? 

Mr. Johnston? 

Mr. Johnston. About 2 years ago, HUD, the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and the Department of Education 
launched an effort and submitted a proposal to Congress to try a 
demonstration in particular for homeless families, and another one 
for currently homeless persons. And we were trying to link up 
mainstream resources that HUD has with HHS and Education. 

And it was interesting — this went on for about a year, in terms 
of really fine-tuning a proposal that we could use, and when we 
spoke the word “homeless”, it certainly was used in different ways, 
from my good friend, Joe McLaughlin, from Education, as he would 
describe what homelessness meant from their statutory definition 
versus ours. 

So I think the need for a common vocabulary is incredibly valu- 
able. When we interviewed with the GAO, we certainly supported 
that and look forward to that, and I know ICH has taken great 
leadership to move forward on that, because the challenge in this 
country is there are so many different needs — huge housing 
needs — that we have to be able to converse very well across agen- 
cies at Eederal and local levels to solve this problem. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Diamond? 

Mr. Diamond. I would agree that there are tremendous needs, 
and I certainly think that we should do more to invest both in peo- 
ple in shelter and in people who are living in precarious living situ- 
ations of all kinds. New York City has made a great effort, and the 
HPRP funding that we have we have really used in a targeted way 
for at-risk families, in particular. 

Our concern with broadening a definition, though, is diluting the 
resources. At a time of level or even declining funding, broadening 
the definition away from shelter potentially means taking re- 
sources away from the shelter system to use in other situations. 

There are other needs, clearly, and there are funding streams 
available. But we really need to make sure we continue our invest- 
ment in those in shelter, because those are high-need families who 
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have a variety of case management and other kinds of services that 
need to be provided if they are going to be able to leave the shelter 
system. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Poppe, would you care to respond? 

Ms. Poppe. What I wanted to add is that as we have heard all 
of the testimony this morning from the young people they, in fact, 
were all eligible for HUD programs related to providing main- 
stream housing assistance. But the reality is, those mainstream 
housing programs are oversubscribed. HUD programs can only 
meet about one-fourth of the need for those who are eligible. 

And so, the larger issue goes back to the need for the resources 
to meet those needs, and that is why the Interagency Council has 
worked across the definitions toward this end of creating a common 
vocabulary so that even in these places we can talk about the dif- 
ferent eligibility criteria and how we can try to effectively use the 
scarce resources that are available to get families who are living 
precariously and doubled-up in really difficult circumstances the 
best access to affordable housing, which is what I heard each of 
these young people testify about, was what they were really looking 
for was a safe, stable home. 

We just, as a country, haven’t yet made that commitment of the 
resources that the Federal, State, and the local, and the private 
sector resources to make that occur. And that is the work that sits 
before us, and that is the larger call to end homelessness. 

Mr. Green. Thank you very much, Mrs. Biggert. I will wait. If 
there is another round I will wait. Thank you. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Let’s do another round. 

Let’s go to Mr. Sherman first for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sherman. We have a shortage of housing for the homeless. 
We have an incredible shortage of money here in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And we have an enormous surplus of boarded-up houses, 
at least in some communities. 

Is there any way that we can use the housing stock that has al- 
ready been constructed to meet these needs? And knowing that 
some of these houses that are boarded-up are 2,000 or 3,000 square 
feet, is there any way that they can accommodate more than one 
homeless family? 

I will ask Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston. We do have an initiative that we have had for 
years, and it certainly is much more active during years where we 
have huge foreclosures, like in the recent past, where discounts can 
be made to allow these houses to be used for a variety of different 
reasons, including housing homeless persons. 

Mr. Sherman. It is one thing to find somebody who is homeless 
but somehow has the finances to make reduced mortgage pay- 
ments. Is that the kind of program you are talking about, or are 
you talking about a program by which community organizations ac- 
quire use or ownership of these structures? 

Mr. Johnston. It was really the latter, in terms of foreclosed 
properties. 

Mr. Sherman. How many of these foreclosed properties have 
been turned over to those housing the homeless in the last year? 

Mr. Johnston. I will get that answer for you because I do not 
know. 
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Mr. Sherman. Because everywhere I look in — well, not every- 
where I look — in many places where you look around the country, 
the homes are being boarded up, they are being torn down. The 
ones that are being torn down are in bad shape when measured 
against good housing. They are palaces compared to sleeping in 
your car, and even better compared to sleeping in the car you don’t 
have. 

So we are in this bizarre circumstance where we have boarded- 
up houses and people sleeping on the streets, and that — on another 
night, can you tell me what — 

Mr. Johnston. Actually, it just occurred to me, I did not refer 
to the Neighborhood Stabilization Program — multibillion program 
funded by Congress that has been tremendously helpful, to look at 
distressed areas with high foreclosure rates, to be able to rehabili- 
tate and get those houses back into service. And it is in many, 
many tens of thousands — 

Mr. Sherman. That is back into service for people who are going 
to own the homes, which really get people out of apartments and 
into homes that they can — single family homes they can live in, 
which is an outstanding idea. I don’t know if that affects the prob- 
lems that we are talking about today, although it could be an — 

Mr. Johnston. When we did the training for and launching of 
this program, we also encouraged the use of these properties for 
nonprofit organizations to house persons with special needs, includ- 
ing homeless persons. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. Gotcha. 

What problems are you having administering the HEARTH Act? 

Mr. Johnston. I am sorry. What problems what? 

Mr. Sherman. The HEARTH Act? 

Mr. Johnston. We are just now launching the implementation of 
the HEARTH Act amendments. The definition of homelessness, for 
instance, comes into effect on January 4th; the first program com- 
ing out of line is the Emergency Solutions Grants program, which 
is January 4th, as well. 

I will mention that we have identified a few technical chal- 
lenges — technical errors that we have found in the law that are 
going to be limiting communities. Eor instance — and one of the 
most concerning ones to — 

Mr. Sherman. When did you discover these errors and when did 
you bring them to the attention of members of this committee? 

Mr. Johnston. Committee staff recently received a copy of them 
to look at; we briefed them on it. 

Mr. Sherman. When did you discover the problems? 

Mr. Johnston. We discovered the problems probably a year-and- 
a-half, 2 years ago. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. 

Mr. Johnston. And let me say, the Senate was hopeful to actu- 
ally be enacting changes to this. 

Mr. Sherman. So you found the problems a year-and-a-half ago, 
you waited a year-and-a-half to tell the House, but somebody in the 
Senate did know about the problems and was trying to do some- 
thing about it. 

I yield back. 
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Chairwoman BiGGERT. So you sent it to the House of Lords, 
which takes a while to get to these things. Could we see a copy of 
it please? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. I have not received anything. 

Mr. Johnston. Okay. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. I appreciate it. Thank you. 

Dr. Whitney, you highlight some very compelling evidence for 
many of the barriers that have prevented the children and youth 
from getting the housing assistance and services from HUD, and 
I won’t read them over again, that is in your testimony. But I just 
want to say thank you for all that you are doing. 

And I had the opportunity years and years ago — I am a lawyer 
and I had been clerking for a judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals 
who was waiting for my job that was going to start in September, 
so I spent the summer volunteering at Head Start in Hull House, 
in Chicago, and it was the first year. It had just opened. And so 
that was — I won’t tell you how long ago that was, but it was a long 
time. And it was really, I think, for the help — that was kind of the 
start of really helping preschool kids to be ready to go to school, 
and we just need more and more of that right now. 

And we need the kids who are homeless — I guess I am not ask- 
ing questions, really, but I really would hope that we could all 
work together to really to solve this and really take a look at re- 
moving these barriers, because the more regulations that we get in 
the harder it is. 

And I know, Mr. Diamond, it seems like you don’t really like 
H.R. 32. 

Mr. Diamond. I am certainly supportive of the concept of invest- 
ing in people who are in difficult housing situations, and the City 
makes a major investment in trying to help those families. And we 
have offices throughout the City that provide services. 

Our concern is that shelter is a very expensive and needed re- 
source. In New York City, it costs $3,000 a month to keep a family 
in shelter. And if we are going to take money away from the shel- 
ter system, it will have an impact on our ability to effectively serve 
those families. 

So that is our concern. Not that there isn’t a need, not that if 
there were increasing resources available we wouldn’t want to in- 
vest in everyone who has needs, but our concern is taking re- 
sources away from those who are in the shelter system. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. That really is a different issue, but I 
know that this is something that — even when we were trying to do 
the HEARTH Act, to get that through, to try and get everybody on 
board was difficult. But I think everybody now realizes the impor- 
tance of it. 

And I think New York is probably doing more than a lot of the 
States, really, in the programs that you have. I was impressed by 
that. But I really would like to see us all being on board with mak- 
ing sure that there aren’t these barriers. 

So, Ms. Cackley, we haven’t asked you any questions. Would you 
like to make another comment from — 

Ms. Cackley. I do just have one comment. I wanted to also make 
the point in talking about the benefits of a common vocabulary is. 
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one of the other things that it does is it allows you to do a much 
better job of measuring homelessness, which then allows you to 
know what it is you are dealing with in a much more complete 
way. Prioritizing does have to take place, but you can’t really even 
prioritize if you don’t know the extent of the problem. So for that 
purpose, having a common vocabulary allows measurement to hap- 
pen. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Thank you. And then all the measure- 
ment would be the same, hopefully. 

Ms. Cackley. That would be the hope. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Okay. 

With that, I yield back. 

Mr. Green, do you have something briefly? 

Mr. Green. Yes, ma’am. I will make it very brief. Thank you. 

I would like to, if I may, Mrs. Biggert, thank the staff. They just 
provide us an inordinate amount of intelligence, and it means a lot 
to have people to assist us to the extent that they do. 

Following up on what you said, Ms. Cackley, do others agree that 
a common definition would yield greater intelligence on the length, 
breadth, width, and depth of the problem? Is there anyone who dif- 
fers? 

Mr. Johnston. I think there is a distinction between common vo- 
cabulary and common definition, in the sense that if we all under- 
stand the terms we are using, we have a common dictionary that 
we can all use, then we can understand each other, we can commu- 
nicate, and we can implement programs. 

I, too, have a concern, as does Mr. Diamond. If you were to ex- 
pand HUD’s homeless definition, which is in the law, to, for in- 
stance, the Education definition, it has some big challenges with it. 

And what I mean by that is, we have enough funding from Con- 
gress for 3 years in a row to house 200,000 people in transitional 
and permanent housing. Expanding the definition greatly does not 
allow us to serve a single additional person, and that is sort of the 
concern we have about having one common definition when the re- 
sources that we provide are very, very expensive. 

Chairwoman Biggert. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Green. Of course. Madam Chairwoman. Of course. 

Chairwoman Biggert. I might have said that the wrong way. 
What we are looking for is that if a child is homeless under the 
definition — Education — then they should be considered homeless. It 
doesn’t really put that definition into HUD. It doesn’t expand it to 
adults. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Let me move to another area rather quickly, and this is in the 
area of veterans who are homeless, and they have children, too, of 
course. And all children are important. No child should be elevated 
to some status higher than another. 

But I am curious, do we have, Ms. Poppe, any intelligence on the 
children of veterans? 

Ms. Poppe. Thank you, Mr. Green, for that question. This is an 
area that has been a strong focus of the President and VA Sec- 
retary Shinseki, to focus on the needs of homeless veterans, and 
that we might one day end that by 2015. 
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Just this week, we reported a 12 percent reduction in the per- 
centage of veterans experiencing homelessness. There are a couple 
of new programs — or programs that have been really pushed out by 
this Administration. 

One is the HUD-VASH Program. The VASH Program provides 
rent subsidies through HUD combined with health care services 
and other supports through the VA, and that program is able to 
serve veterans’ families, including the children in them. And so, it 
is a holistic response to veterans’ homelessness. 

The VA has also just put together, with the support of Congress, 
the Supportive Services for Veterans Families. That program pro- 
vides flexible assistance that, too, can serve families with children. 

Historically, the VA services have been limited to the veteran 
themselves, and with these two initiatives, they can now serve fam- 
ily members who are part of that. So yes, we are seeing veterans’ 
families, unfortunately, experiencing homelessness, and yes, we are 
able to respond and we believe that these responses is what is con- 
tributing to the overall reduction in homelessness among veterans. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. 

Madam Chairwoman, I want to thank you again, and alert the 
witnesses that the Chair recently marked up a piece of legislation 
styled “Homes for Heroes,” and this piece of legislation would sta- 
tion a person in HUD whose sole responsibility would be to monitor 
homelessness among our veterans and there would be a report ac- 
corded Congress. So I want to thank you for allowing that legisla- 
tion to receive a markup, and hopefully, it will matriculate through 
Congress and get to the President’s desk. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. The gentleman is very humble. It was his 
legislation that passed. 

Just one further thing for clarification. 

Ms. Cackley, you note in your testimony that the Department of 
Education identified nearly 1 million homeless students during the 
2009-2010 school year, and that there was an 18 percent increase 
since the 2007-2008 school year. So you note that some evidence 
suggests that homelessness among children is increasing. 

How do you explain the discrepancy between the HUD report — 
numbers that were just reported by the Administration on Tuesday 
and the Education numbers? 

Ms. Cackley. I haven’t looked at them in great detail, but I 
would assume that part of the discrepancy is the definitional dif- 
ferences, still. 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Okay. Thank you. 

With that, I ask unanimous consent to insert the following mate- 
rials into the hearing record: December 7th, 2011 letter from 
Women Against Abuse; December 8th letter from National Center 
on Family Homelessness; letter from the Chicago Coalition for the 
Homeless; letter from the National Human Services Assembly; let- 
ter from the Social Work Association of America; letter from the 
American School Counselor Association; letter from First Focus 
Campaign for Children; letter from Hear Us; letter from the Home- 
less Prenatal Program; letter from the National Association of RE- 
ALTORS®; letter from the National Coalition for Homelessness; 
letter from the National Center for Housing and Child Welfare; let- 
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ter from the National Network for Youth; letter from the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project; letter from the National Health Care 
for the Homeless Council; letter from Alliance for Excellent Edu- 
cation; letter from the National Law Center on Homelessness and 
Poverty; letter from the National Association for Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth; letter from Family Promise; letter 
from Family Promise of Midland; letter from the National Network 
to End Domestic Violence; letter from Horizons for Homeless Chil- 
dren; letter from the Interfaith Hospitality Network of Augusta; 
letter from Family Promise of Greater Helena; letter from Inter- 
faith Hospitality Network of Burlington County; letter from Family 
Promise of Morris County; letter from the Interfaith Hospitality 
Network of Essex County; letter from the Family Promise of 
Forsyth County; letter from the Road Home; letter from the Family 
Promise of Albuquerque; letter from the Fort Bend Family Promise; 
letter from the Interfaith Hospitality Network of Northwest Phila- 
delphia; letter from the Family Promise of Monmouth County; let- 
ter from the Family Promise of North Idaho; letter from the Family 
Promise of Hawaii; letter from the National PTA; letter from the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals; report from 
the National Center on Family Homelessness; and the June 2011 
data collection summary report from the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Green. Madam Chairwoman, I have a unanimous consent, 
as well, from the National Low Income Housing Coalition. I would 
like to ask — 

Chairwoman BiGGERT. Without objection, it is so ordered. We left 
one out? 

And thank you all. Really, thank you for being here and thank 
you for your testimony. 

The Chair notes that some Members may have additional ques- 
tions for the panel which they may wish to submit in writing. 
Without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 30 days 
for Members to submit written questions to these witnesses and to 
place their responses in the record. 

And there is one more request for unanimous consent — the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

With that, thank you so much. You have all been great wit- 
nesses, and you have been a great panel. Thank you. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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HOMELESSNESS 

To Improve Data and Programs, Agencies Have 
Taken Steps to Develop a Common Vocabulary 


What GAO Found 

Definitiona! differences of homelessness have posed chaiiengesto providing 
services for children and youth. Children and youth living in precarious situations, 
such as living with others or in hotels, historically were excluded from receiving 
government-funded services. Congress enacted the Homeless Emergency 
Assistance and Rapid Transition to Housing Act of 2009 (HEARTH Act), which 
broadened the general definition of homelessness and provided greater statutory 
specificity concerning those who should be considered homeless, in November 
201 1 , HUD issued a final rule on the definition of homelessness, adding a new 
category of homelessness — unaccompanied youth, and families with children 
and youth who are defined as homeless under other federal statutes. The 
HEARTH Act and HUD’s recent definition changes may alleviate some 
challenges previously faced by children and youth in accessing services, but not 
enough time has passed to assess the impact of those changes. Some children 
and youth who previously were not considered homeless by HUD will now qualify 
as homeless. However, the broadening of the definition does not mean that 
everyone who meets the new definition would be entitled to benefits in all 
homeless assistance programs, and constraints on resources wifi likely continue 
to restrict access for some children and youths, 

As of December 201 1 , the U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness 
(interagency Council) and federal agencies had taken steps to develop a 
common vocabulary for discussing homelessness and related terms, as GAO 
recommended in its June 2010 report, In January 2011, the Interagency Council 
convened a meeting of experts to discuss the development of a common 
vocabulary and the extent to which differences in definitions create barriers to 
accessing services. The Interagency Council issued a report to Congress in June 
201 1 that summarized the feedback received during the meeting, The report 
notes that a common vocabulary would allow federal agencies to better measure 
the scope and dimensions of homelessness, and may ease program 
implementation and coordination. As of December 2011 , Interagency Council 
staff told GAO that they held three meetings — in August, September, and 
October 2011 — to discuss implementation of a common vocabulary and data 
standard with key federal agencies such as HUD; the Departments of 
Commerce. Education, Health and Human Services (HHS), Labor, and Veterans 
Affairs (VA); and the Social Security Administration. The Interagency Council 
also noted that individual federal agencies have taken some positive steps to 
create this common data standard and improve coordination across agencies. 

For example, HHS and VA have been working with HUD to plan the potential 
transition of some of their programs to HUD’s data system (Homelessness 
Management Information Systems). As GAO has reported in the past, a common 
vocabulary would allow agencies to collect consistent data that agencies could 
compile to better understand the nature of homelessness, and it would allow 
agencies to communicate and collaborate more effectively. 
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Chairman Biggert, Ranking Member Gutierrez, and Members of the 
Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here to participate in today’s hearing on the barriers 
that homeless children and youths face in securing services. The Census 
Bureau indicates that 22 percent of ail children in the United States (16.4 
million), lived in poverty In 2010, and some evidence suggests that 
homelessness among children is increasing. For example, according to 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development’s (HUD) estimates of 
shelter use, the number of homeless families increased by 20 percent 
from 2007 to 2010 and families currently represent a much larger 
percentage of the shelter population than ever before.^ Furthermore, the 
Department of Education (Education) identified 939,903 homeless 
students during the 2009-2010 school year, an 18 percent increase since 
the 2007-2008 school year. Multiple federal agencies administer 
programs designed to address the needs of children and youths 
experiencing homelessness, but some programs use different definitions 
of homelessness to determine eligibility. The definitions range from 
people living in emergency or transitional shelters or on the street, to 
those living with others because of economic hardship or living in motels 
or campgrounds because they lack other adequate alternative 
accommodations. Counts of homeless children vary by agency, partly 
because various federal programs have used different definitions, For 
example, Education’s counts of homeless children have differed from 
HUD’S counts, partly because Education's counts also include children 
doubled up in private residences or living in hotels or motels while HUD’s 
have not. 

My statement today is based on our June 2010 report on differences in 
the federal definitions of “homelessness” and other factors that may 
influence the effectiveness of programs serving persons experiencing 
homelessness, including children and youths.^ To improve federal 
agencies’ understanding of homelessness and help mitigate the barriers 


^The technical term is "homeless persons in femilies” and includes households with at 
least one adult and one child. This data point is according to HUD’s 1-year estimates of 
shelter use. According to HUO’s 2010 estimate, about 59 percent of the members of these 
homeless families — 335,000— were children under age 18. Data limitations about 
homeless children and youtiis are discussed later in this statement. 

^See GAO, Homelessness: A Common Vocabulary Could Help Agencies Collaborate and 
Collect More Consistent Data, GAO-10'702 (Washington, D.C.: June 30, 2010). 
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posed by having different definitions of homelessness, we made two 
recommendations in that report to federal agencies — working through the 
U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness (Interagency Council). We 
recommended that they 

• Develop joint federal guidance that establishes a common vocabulary 
for discussing homelessness and related terms. Such guidance may 
allow agencies to collaborate more effectively to provide services to 
those experiencing homelessness. 

• Determine whether it would be cost-effective to use this common 
vocabulary to develop and implement guidance for collecting 
consistent federal data on housing status for programs that address 
homelessness. 

Specifically, this statement focuses on how differences in the definition of 
homelessness may influence the effectiveness of programs, as well as 
the progress federal agencies have made in implementing our 
recommendations. 

For our 2010 report, we reviewed relevant laws, regulations, and 
government reports across a number of programs specifically targeted to 
address issues related to homelessness. We also interviewed officials at 
HUD; the Departments of Health and Human Services (HHS) and 
Education; the Interagency Council: and the Departments of Justice and 
Labor, We conducted in-depth interviews with a variety of stakeholders, 
including advocates and researchers, as well as service providers, state 
and local government officials, and HUD field staff that had extensive 
experience with homeless programs. We conducted four site visits to 
large and medium-sized urban areas that were geographically distributed 
across the United States. To update information for this testimony, we 
interviewed officials from the Interagency Council and reviewed relevant 
documents related to actions taken to implement our recommendations. 

This statement summarizes our June 2010 report that was based on work 
conducted between May 2009 and June 2010, We updated our work in 
November and December 2011. Both of these performance audits were 
conducted in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. These standards require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for 
our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe 
that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our findings 
and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 
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Background 

Definitions of Congress first provided a genera! definition of homeless individuals in 

Homelessness called the McKinney-Vento Act,^ in 2002, Congress 

added a definition for homeless children and youths to be used In 
educational programs." In 2009, Congress enacted the Homeless 
Emergency Assistance and Rapid Transition to Housing Act (HEARTH 
Act).^ The HEARTH Act broadened the general definition of 
homelessness and provided greater statutory specificity concerning those 
\who should be considered homeless. In November 2011, HUD issued a 
final rule to implement changes to the definition of homeless in the 
HEARTH Act.® The rule expands v\^o is eligible for various HUD-funded 
homeless assistance programs. The broadened definition adds a new 
category of homelessness, which includes unaccompanied youth and 
families with children and youth who are defined as homeless under other 
federal statutes — such as the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and the 
Head Start Act.^ As a result, persons meeting other federal statutes’ 
broader definitions of homelessness also can be eligible for HUD 
programs. 


Data on Homeless The data on those experiencing homelessness have a number of 

Children and Youths shortcomings and consequently do not fully capture the extent and nature 

of homelessness. According to the Interagency Council’s 2010 federal 
strategic plan, the actual number of youths experiencing homelessness is 
unknown. As we reported in 2010, these data shortcomings derive from 
the difficulty of counting a transient population that changes over time and 
lack of comprehensive data collection requirements. For example, HUD, 
HHS, and Education each collect data for its own purposes, resulting in 


®The act was originally named the Stewart B, McKinney Act but was changed to the 
McKinney-Vento Act in 1989. 

"Before the inclusion of this definition in the McKinney-Vento education subtitle in 2002, 
similar language was contained in policy guidance issued by Education in 1 995. 

®Pub. L. No. 111-22 § 1001, et seq. (May 20, 2009). 

®The rule was published in the Federsd Register on December 5, 201 1 (76 Fed. Reg. 
75994) and will be effective January 4, 2012. 

^42 U.S.C. 5701 et seq. and 42 U.S.C. 9831 et seq. 
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differences in what data are collected and how they are aggregated. 
Often agencies solely count those receiving federally funded services, 
and because unaccompanied youth are often not connected to services 
or shelters, they are difficult to count. Furthermore, Education may not 
fully capture the extent of homelessness among school-aged children 
because, as we reported in 2010, districts we visited used a system of 
referrals and self-reporting to identify these children. As we reported in 
2010, many school officials and advocates said the term “homeless” 
carried a stigma that made people reluctant to self-report. 


The Interagency Council The Mckinney-Vento Act authorized the creation of the Interagency 
Council as an independent establishment whose membership is 
statutorily defined.® The HEARTH Act directed the Interagency Council to 
coordinate the federal response to homelessness and create a national 
partnership at every level of government and with the private sector to 
reduce and end homelessness.® The Interagency Council is also required 
to develop and annually update a federal strategic plan to end 
homelessness, as well as perform several other duties such as collecting 
and disseminating information relating to homeless individuals, 
developing joint federal agency initiatives to fulfill its goals, and providing 
professional and technical assistance to states, local governments, and 
other public and private nonprofit organizations, in fiscal year 2011, 
Congress appropriated $2.68 million for the Interagency Council to carry 
out its responsibilities, We are presently reviewing potential 
fragmentation, overlap, and duplication in federal homelessness 
programs, including agencies’ and the interagency Council’s role in 
coordinating programs, and will issue a report in spring 2012, 


®The Interagency Council was established by title It of the McKinney-Vento Act, Pub, L, 
No. 100-77 § 20, as the "Interagency Council on the Homeless,” In 2004, Congress 
renamed It “United States Interagency Council on Homelessness.” Pub. L, No. 1 08-1 99 § 
201 (Jan, 23, 2004). The Interagency Council includes members from the following: the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce. Defense, Education, Energy, Health and Human 
Services, Homeland Security, Housing and Urban Development, Interior, Justice, Labor, 
Transportation, and Veterans Affairs; Corporation for National and Community Service; 
General Services Administration; Office of Management and Budget; Social Security 
Administration; U.S, Postal Service; and the White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives (now known as the White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Neighborhood Parfaerships). 

®See Pub. L No. 111-22§ 1004. 
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Definitional 
Differences Have 
Limited Providers’ 
Ability to Serve 
Children and Youths 


Definitional differences of homelessness have posed challenges to 
providing services for children and youths. As we reported in 2010, many 
advocates, government officials, service providers, and researchers we 
Interviewed identified differences in definitions of homelessness as an 
important barrier to providing services, and several noted that families 
and youths living in precarious situations historically were not eligible for 
federal assistance under a narrow definition of homelessness. Some said 
that families and youths who were doubled up or living in hotels because 
of economic hardship often had similar or greater needs for services than 
those v4io met narrower definitions, but were excluded from receiving 
government-funded services. Those that cited differences in definitions as 
a barrier also said that families and youths with severe housing needs 
had to be on the street or in shelters to access some federally funded 
homeless assistance but shelters were not always available or 
appropriate for them. For instance, a researcher and a service provider 
suggested that adult shelters were not appropriate for unaccompanied 
youths or young adults, and few shelters were designed specifically for 
them. Furthermore, some family facilities do not provide shelter for males 
above a certain age. so families with male teenage children might not be 
able to find shelter together. 


As we reported in 2010, many of those involved in homeless programs 
with whom we spoke were particularly concerned about the exclusion of 
families and youths from programs that addressed the needs of 
chronically homeless individuals.’® Before the passage of the HEARTH 
Act. families who otherwise met the criteria for chronic homelessness 
programs were not able to participate because chronic homelessness 
was defined to include only unaccompanied individuals. Our interviewees 
noted that the emphasis on funding programs for chronic homelessness 
meant that families have been underserved. A youth service provider 
further noted that youths effectively were excluded from programs for 


’^Before enactment of the HEARTH Act. there was no statutory definition of chronic 
homelessness. In a 2003 Federal Re^ster release announcing a joint agency initiative to 
end chronic homelessness. HUD. HHS, and the Department of Veterans Affairs defined 
the term to mean 'an unaccompanied homeless individual with a disabling condition who 
has either been continuously homeless for a year or more, or has had at least four 
episodes of homelessness in the past three years." Notice of Funding Availability for the 
Collaborative Initiative to Help End Chronic Homelessness, 68 Fed. Reg. 4018, 4019 (Jan. 
27, 2003). In an amendment to title iV of the McKinney-Vento Act (which authorizes the 
emergency shelter and transitional housing programs administered by HUD), the 
HEARTH Act added a definition of '‘chronically homeless" that includes individuals or 
families who qualify under the definition. Pub. L. No. 111-22§ 1101, 123 Stat. 1669. 
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those experiendng chronic homelessness because youths generally did 
not live in shelters or keep records of where they had been living or for 
how long. 

W^ile the HEARTH Ad and HUD’s recent definition changes may 
alleviate some challenges, not enough time has passed to assess the 
impact of Wie changes. The broadening of the definition of homeless does 
not mean that everyone who meets the new definition would be eligible 
for or entitled to benefits in all homeless assistance programs. For some 
programs, the definition of homeless determines whether individuals are 
eligible for program benefits and meeting the definition entitles the 
individual to certain benefits. For example, the Education of Homeless 
Children and Youth program entitles students to certain benefits as long 
as they meet the definition. However, for other programs, such as HUD’s 
homeless assistance grants or HHS's Runaway and Homeless Youth 
programs, benefits are limited by the amount of funds appropriated for the 
program. For these programs, meeting the definition of homeless does 
not necessarily entitle individuals or families with children to benefits. 
Additionally, these programs have other eligibility criteria such as income 
levels, ages, or disability status to help determine and prioritize who 
receives the benefits. 

Although more children and youth may be eligible for HUD programs 
under HUD’s new definition, barriers to serving them may persist. For 
example, according to our 2010 report, HHS officials told us that in the 
2009 program year, less than half of families in Head Start who 
experienced homelessness acquired housing. HHS attributed this to a 
lack of affordable housing and long waiting lists for housing assistance, 
not necessarily definitional differences. Also, officials at HHS 
acknowledged that Head Start programs across the country sometimes 
were not using the appropriate definition of homelessness to identify 
children who qualified for services. As a result, some homeless families 
did not receive Head Start services. 

We also reported in 2010 that some interviewees stated that definitional 
differences of homelessness made collaboration more difficult. Because 
homelessness is a multifaceted issue and a variety of programs across a 
number of departments and agencies have been designed to address it, 
collaborative activities are essential to reducing homelessness in a cost- 
effective manner. According to some interviewees, different definitions of 
homelessness and different terminology to address homelessness have 
made it difficult for communities to plan strategically for housing needs 
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and for federal agencies to collaborate effectively to provide 
comprehensive services. 


Federal Agencies December 2011, the Interagency Council and federal agencies 

^ have taken steps to develop a common vocabulary for discussing 

Have Taken Steps to homelessness and related tenms, as we recommended in our June 2010 
DevelOD a Common report. The hearth Act mandated that after the completion of our June 
Y 2010 study, the Interagency Council convene a meeting of experts to 

Vocabulary discuss the need for a uniform federal definition of homelessness and the 

extent to \A^ich differences in definitions create barriers to accessing 
services. In January 201 1 , the Interagency Council held a meeting with 
85 participants from a variety of stakeholder organizations and issued a 
report to Congress in June 201 1 that summarized the feedback received 
during the meeting.^’ According to the June 201 1 report, developing a 
common vocabulary would entail developing shared terminology for 
talking about the many different types of homelessness, such as living on 
the streets, in shelters, or doubled up with family or friends. However, 
each federal agency still would maintain its own program eligibility criteria 
as defined by statute, regulation, or administrative rules. The June 201 1 
report notes that a common vocabulary would allow federal agencies to 
better measure the scope and dimensions of homelessness, and may 
ease program implementation and coordination, 

During the January 2011 meeting, participants also identified next steps 
for building a common vocabulary and data standard on housing status, 
which, according to the Interagency Council, would allow measurement of 
homelessness across agencies or at the federal level. As part of the next 
steps for building a common vocabulary, the Interagency Council 
developed an interagency workgroup that will conduct an inventory of 
current data standards across agencies to build on common reporting 
requirements. Additionally, the workgroup will focus on classifying existing 
reporting requirements into a common vocabulary that describes the 
varying conditions of homelessness that different federal agencies target. 
As of December 201 1 , Interagency Council staff told us that they held 
three meetings — in August. September, and October 201 1 — to discuss 
implementation of a common vocabulary and data standard with key 


^^U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness, Report to Congress: Community Forum to 
Discuss GAO Recommendation to Develop a Common Federal Vocabulary on Housing 
Status, June 2011. 
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federal agencies such as Education, HUD, HHS; the Departments of 
Commerce, Defense, Labor, and Veterans Affairs (VA); the Social 
Security and General Services Administrations; and the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

The interagency Council also noted that individual federal agencies have 
taken some positive steps to create this common data standard and 
improve coordination across agencies, in an update to its strategic plan in 
October 2011, the Interagency Council noted that agencies such as HHS 
and VA have been working \Mth HUD to better coordinate data collection, 
analysis, and reporting. For example, HHS, HUD, VA, and the 
interagency Council issued joint guidance and hosted a webinar on 
strategies to improve the accuracy of HUD’s point-in-time counts of 
people experiencing homelessness, particularly for youth and veterans. 
Additionally, HHS and VA have each been working with HUD to plan the 
potential transition of some of their programs to HUD’s data system 
(Homelessness Management Information Systems, or HMIS). The 
interagency Council has a goat of transitioning two other federal agencies 
to HMIS by December 31 , 2014, 

In conclusion, changes to the definition of homeless based on the 
HEARTH Act and HUD’s final rule may alleviate some of the challenges 
the narrower definitions previously presented. Also, federal agencies’ 
efforts to develop a common vocabulary and data standard will likely 
allow agencies to measure homelessness more consistently. However, a 
broader and more consistent definition of homeless does not mean that 
everyone who meets the new definition would be entitled to benefits in all 
homeless assistance programs, and constraints on resources will likely 
continue to restrict access for some children and youth. 

Chairman Biggert, Ranking Member Gutierrez, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be 
pleased to respond to any questions that you may have at this time. 


’^The Interagency Council issued its first strategic plan in June 2010, which included an 
objective to strengthen capacity and knowledge, including creating a common data 
standard and uniform performance measures if feasible. See U.S. Interagency Council on 
Homelessness, Opening Doors: Federal Strategic Plan to Pievent and End 
Homelessness, June 2010. For the 2011 update, see Opening Doors: Federal Strategic 
Plan to Prevent and End Homelessness Update 201 1, October 201 1 . 
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(t AO Cnntart*^ and information on this testimony, piease contact Alicia Puente 

^ Cackley at (202) 512-8678 or cackleya@gao.gov. Contact points for our 
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Testimony of New York City Homeless Services Commissioner Seth Diamond 
Subcommittee for Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
United States House of Representatives 
December 15, 2011 

Good morning Chair Biggert, Representative Gutierrez I am Seth Diamond, 
Commissioner of New York City's Department of Homeless Services and I am pleased to 
be with you today to discuss the city's ongoing efforts to prevent family homelessness 
and to work with those who are homeless to return to the community as quickly as 
possible. New York City’s approach emphasizes preventing homelessness, increasing 
economic security through employment, improving access to mainstream programs and 
improving health and stability for vulnerable populations. 

The Department of Homeless Services administers a number of programs designed to 
assist those who are homeless or at risk of becoming homeless. The largest service we 
nin, in cooperation with a range of not for profit providers, is the city's shelter system. 
These shelters are temporary housing for those with no other options. Shelter residents 
are temporarily placed in 250 locations throughout the city, some for single adults with 
no children and others for families. During that time they receive the services necessary 
to allow them to leave shelter and to return to the community. 

We have found employment assistance is an essential element of ensuring families who 
leave the shelter system find greater stability in the communities to which they move. 
Employment is important not only for the income it provides but for the structure and 
foundation it can bring to a family. Shelter residents want to work and our responsibility 
is to create the environment in shelter that will assist those residents in initially entering 
the work force and in retaining the employment they need to support their families and re 
establish themselves in the community. 

This year alone 7,500 shelter residents have gone to work. The available employment 
varies but includes opportunities in health care, tourism, security and retail among many 
others. Some residents have found jobs on their own but many have done so with the 
assistance of employment and training providers under contract to New York City. These 
providers are generally the same ones who serve those enrolled in the city's broader 
TANF program. Just as in the TANF program, shelter residents who can work, must 
work and we want to help them in their efforts to do so. We continue to improve our 
services to those in shelter and to find ways to help those beginning jobs to move up the 
economic ladder. A solid employment system is an essential component of efforts to 
assist shelter residents. 

The city's support for working shelter residents does not end when they begin a job or 
even when they leave shelter. Through a range of programs many with special features 
designed to assist working New Yorkers, the city helps those beginning entry level jobs 
to gain stability and raise their income, particularly in what can be those difficult early 
months. Food Stamps, health insurance, child support and course child care are critical 
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benefits that can ensure a parent does not just enter work but is also able to retain that 
job. 

We do not however believe the definition of homelessness should be expanded to include 
those identified by school and child care professionals and other groups. We agree with 
H.R. 32 that teachers are critical partners in our efforts to better serve homeless families. 
In New York City staff from the Department of Education work closely with shelters to 
ensure children are enrolled and attending school. Attendance data is provided to shelter 
staff so they can check that parents are working to get their children to school every day. 
We also work with school staff on a range of tutoring and homework initiatives designed 
to improve academic performance. 

HUD resources however should be focused on those with the greatest need. With 
financing already stretched thin, to further dilute those allocations would hurt the 
substantial efforts being made in New York and across the country to assist those in 
shelter. Dedicated resources are essential to provide those in shelter with needed 
housing, employment, and rehabilitative and case management services. While those 
living with others may be in need of services, those needs can be addressed through other 
funding streams, such as ESG, Existing allocations such as the TANF program also 
provide an opportunity to assist those at risk of homelessness. In New York City for 
example one time TANF grants can help families who have an ongoing ability to pay rent 
but have fallen behind due to an unforeseen emergency. We certainly should do all we 
can to assist families from becoming homeless but we cannot let those efforts come at the 
cost of services to those in shelter. 

Administering the shelter system is the most well known part of our agency, but we also 
work tirelessly to prevent homelessness. While there are no families sleeping on the street 
of our city, there are single adults and we deploy a range of providers 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week to work to move those individuals as quickly as possible to housing. 
Through these efforts with our providers we have seen the number of unsheltered 
individuals reduced by 40 percent in the past five years. 

Our family prevention efforts recognize that it is far better wherever possible to keep a 
family in their home, where their children are enrolled in school and where they have 
community supports, than forcing that family to be uprooted to come to shelter to receive 
services. Shelter is an expensive resource and in many cases, prevention services can be 
administered more cheaply than a stay in shelter. It is not always possible to avoid a 
family entering shelter but in many cases early action in which the family takes an active 
and accountable role, can help them avoid a stay in the shelter system. 

New York City prevents homelessness primarily through a network of 13 prevention 
offices called Homebase located throughout the city. These offices use a range of 
services to assist families in stabilizing their housing situation. 

The service mix is different in each case but our Homebase offices are operated under 
two important principles. 
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First those who ask for assistance must take concrete and verifiable steps to improve their 
situation and assistance is contingent on their taking those steps. Individuals, working 
with a case worker, must design a plan to address the circumstances that put them at risk 
of homelessness and then put that plan into action. The plan might include, for example, 
an aggressive job search, actively looking for a new apartment or attending financial 
counseling. While some initial help may be provided, proof of compliance with a service 
plan must be presented before further assistance will be given. 

Second, as called for in the Open Door report, Homebase is an evidence-based effort 
where we continually and rigorously review our work to ensure it is efficient and cost 
effective. Especially at a time of limited resources, it is critical that our services must be 
based on solid and reliable data. Homebase meets that test and its programs are 
continually evaluated to both ensure we are targeting those most in need of services and 
that wherever possible, we are providing the services that are not only beneficial to the 
family but will prevent those households from needing shelter. 

To further ensure Homebase prevention services are effective, we have undertaken a 
series of independent evaluations of the program. These reviews, conducted by leading 
researchers from universities across the country as well as a random assignment study 
undertaken by Abt Associates, one of the nation’s leading social sciences research firms, 
look at a series of the most critical questions involving our prevention efforts. 

Researchers are examining if communities served by Homebase send fewer families to 
shelter than those not served by Homebase, how can Homebase services best be targeted, 
but for Homebase services would targeted individuals have entered the shelter, how can 
services best be designed to target those most in need and a variety of related questions. 
The research is underway and we look forward to sharing the results as those findings 
become available. 

Prevention efforts have become a greater part of the national discussion of homelessness 
and we are gratified the new Emergency Solutions Grants supports prevention work. We 
think this change will be critical in encouraging communities across the country to direct 
more resources toward prevention and believe if those programs are established and 
operated under the high standards we have used, they can be effective and believe it 
would be a good investment of taxpayer dollars to expand ESG funding to allow 
additional prevention services to be put in place. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify and look forward to answering your questions. 
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Good morning. Thank you forgiving me the chance to testify today in support of H.R. 32. My name is 
Brandon Dunlap and ! am 25 years old and ! am from Chicago, Illinois. I currently work in the Food and 
Beverage Department of the Union League Club of Chicago. I graduated from Kendall College in Chicago 
in 2010 with a bachelor degree in hospitality management and an associate degree in culinary arts. I am 
a graduate of Curie High School in Chicago. I am proud of what I have accomplished so far but it has 
been very difficult because I have not had a stable housing situation growing up. A safe and secure 
place to live would have helped me in many ways. 

For most of my childhood, I have not had a stable place to live. My parents got separated when 1 was 
young. After they split up, my mom, my sister and I ended up living with my aunt and five cousins, it was 
crowded and we were hungry a lot. ! remember that it was hard to do my homework. It was distracting 
and difficult to focus because there were so many people In the house. Since then, things came together 
and fell apart on more than one occasion. 

My mom got an apartment when I was entering the 4 ''^ grade. We lived there for about a year or so 
when we were evicted. My mom, sister and I split up. My sister lived with my aunt while I lived with 
neighbors the summer going into 5^'' grade. That was a tough summer for me. My caregivers' old age 
limited their ability to take care of me; they let me out to play as early as 7am and didn't worry about 
me until around 6pm, when their day was winding down. After that summer, I moved in with my aunt 
where my sister was, and her five children. My mom was in and out of the apartment and did not always 
stay with us. Eventually, my mom got another apartment but again lost the apartment. After this 
apartment loss, I lived with a close friend I call my sister. 1 was best friends with her little brother in 7^^ 
and 8**^ grade and ate at their house regularly. 

One cold winter night during my sophomore year, after work, my mom called me and asked If we were 
still meeting up, as we previously planned. I told her I was really tired and requested we meet another 
time but she insisted on us meeting up. I got on the bus and we met on 71*^ and Prairie. We walked up 
to an apartment and she opened the door and said welcome home. She said she got this apartment for 
me and I was relieved. Relieved to have a place to call home after such a long time and relieved I didn't 
have to get back on the bus on that cold wintery night. I believe we lived there only until the following 
summer. That summer during my junior year, I received a phone call, just before work, from my sister, 
stating that the sheriff was there to put our things out on the street. My mother was nowhere to be 
found. I went to work and told my manager what was going on and he lent me his car to save anything I 
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couid. My sister went to another cousin's place and I went to work, with tears in my eyes, not knowing 
for the first time where i was going for the night. The tears wouldn't stop so my manager offered for me 
to go home. The tears came even stronger than I thought possible because I HAD NO HOME TO GO TO. 

Right after my sister called me, I had called my cousin to inform him of the situation and he suggested I 
go to work and figure things out later. After one of the longest shifts I ever worked, my cousin showed 
up at my Job and relieved my worries and said I couid stay with him. 

However, he didn't allow me to have a key to come and go as ! please. This proved to be very difficult for 
me. My cousin, a young man in his mid-twenties, wanted to live his life. Some nights, my cousin 
wouldn't be home after I left work. I would not find out that he was not there until I arrived there after 
taking public transportation. I would travel a long distance from work or school, often in bad weather, 
only to find that my cousin was not home and I needed to try to find someplace else to stay that night. 
When my cousin wasn't home, I'd scramble to call different friends and family members to find a place 
to stay for the night and then get back on the bus to travel a long distance to another place to stay. On 
one occasion, I called my grandmother and thought I was welcome to stay there. Once I arrived there, 
she seemed upset about many things. My uncle, her brother, had just moved In with her due to some 
circumstances 1 know nothing about. She started venting about how people will not just move in on her 
so I decided to leave and stay with my aunt that night. 

From that night on, I developed a rotation theory in which I would utilize all my resources to try to avoid 
staying in the same place two nights in a row, unless It was my cousin's place. I was always aware that I 
didn't want to be a burden on anyone, including my cousin. I could pick up on a situation where people 
were not happy with my being there and felt the need to constantly diversify my living situation to avoid 
being a burden. Figuring out where I would stay each night and travelling to get there took a lot of my 
time and energy. I had to be strategic about where I would stay night to night. I had to have a plan, then 
a back up plan, and then more plans, in case the back up plan did not work out. 

Staying with my cousin was not a good situation. I slept on the floor under the pool table. There really 
wasn't room for me to stay there. I was uncomfortable and did not sleep well. That had its effects the 
next day when I would be tired and find it hard to focus at school. Nobody was making sure that 1 got 
up and went to school. My cousin left the house early for work. I recognized the click-clack of his shoes 
and knew it was time to get up. My cousin lived in the Beverly neighborhood of Chicago on the south 
side and my school was far away, near Midway Airport. 

After I graduated high school, I finally got stable housing. Two weeks after graduation, 1 moved into 
student housing in downtown Chicago with Kendall College's Culinary Camp under special 
circumstances. I remember taking the train to move all of my stuff In and being so happy to have a place 
of my own. I had a stable environment, I was comfortable and I had my own place to be. it was home 
to me and I was the only high school graduate in the program so they allowed me to work and live a 
somewhat normal life. In the fall, I started at Kendall College and my dorm room was my stable housing. 
It was such a stress-reliever to know that I had my dorm to go to each night to sleep and study. 
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My unstable living situation had many negative effects on me. The first was academics. Academics 
wasn't easy outside of school, and, it a lot of ways, it would've been so much easier to drop out. I only 
went because if I was anywhere else at the time, the police would want to contact my parents and I 
didn't want that extra drama for me or them. Doing homework was tough for me and there was no one 
to push me to study and that made the situation worse. 1 skated through high school doing mostly class 
work and participation, minimal studying and sometimes last minute extra credit at semester ends. 
Doing homework and studying was also a very difficult task for me due to the lack of consistent, stable 
environment. Books were heavy and trips were long. The time and energy that it took for me to figure 
out where to sleep each night left little time for homework. I struggled because I never developed good 
study habits as a child. It was really hard to study throughout my life because of my living situation. I 
feel that 1 was only an average student because of my lack of a stable environment and not having good 
study skills. In college, 1 did two programs. The culinary program was based on performance and 
punctuality and I did well in that program. The B.A. program required more reading, studying and 
bookwork and i struggled with that part of the program. 

In high school, I couldn't do things that other kids did like sports and extracurricular activities. I couldn't 
take part in that because I had other responsibilities. I went to school, I worked at Subway throughout 
high school and i spent time trying to find a place to stay each night. I was forced to grow up fast. I only 
dreamed of having a stable home and family. It was really lonely. I wasn't able to develop socially in 
high school and I still have anxieties about social situations. In adolescence, I developed a shyness for 
fear of not being accepted. As an adult, that shyness has almost, completely reversed. It made me 
develop trust issues with mostly everyone. 

One person I met through my high school's culinary program helped me a lot. Her name is Rhonda 
Purwin. Rhonda always showed genuine care for me. She helped me with competitions, writing essays, 
getting scholarships, getting into culinary camp and college. However, she was not able to help me with 
my housing situation. 

I have faced many barriers to housing in my life. As a child, my mother was not able to afford and 
maintain stable housing for my sister and I. If she had some assistance - a housing program with 
services, things would have been much better for us. My mom had Issues she needed help with but If 
she had stable housing with services, she may have been able to address those Issues. If such a program 
had been available to my family, my years of homelessness could have been prevented. After I was on 
my own in high school, I also had many barriers to housing. Even though I worked throughout high 
school, there was no way I could afford my own housing ,or find someone to rent an apartment to a 
teenager. Although people at school helped me with other things, nobody was able to help with my 
housing situation. I would have loved someplace that was safe, warm and consistent to live - a healthy 
place to live my life, go to school, work and go to one place to do my homework and eat. A consistent 
place to stay with a caring adult would have been wonderful. It would have saved me lots of energy that 
I could have put toward school. That is something that was never available to me. 

It would have been very difficult for me to verify my living situation when I was growing up. As a 
homeless youth, I would not want to ask for proof from an adult that I could stay with them for only 14 
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days. To ask for proof that an adult allowed me to live with them for only 14 days would possibly cause 
some adults to feel guilty to put in writing that a homeless child could only stay for 14 days, or worry 
that they could be In some trouble. Being in that situation, 14 days is a really tong time. I would have 
accomplished a lot if I could stay in one consistent place for 2 weeks. My philosophy was to not stay in 
one particular place for more than a couple of days at most. The reasoning for this was not to overstay 
my welcome. I didn't want anyone that was helping me to get tired of my presence. Asking them for 
verification would be another burden to them. 

For the same reasons, I would not feel comfortable asking them to sign off on a piece of paper stating 
that 1 had moved twice within 60 days. Most people know only what 1 told them about my living 
situation and didn't keep track of days and numbers of moves so they would not be able to verify how 
many times I had moved within 60 days. Also, family members would be reluctant to put something in 
writing that might show that my parents were not caring for me. I also didn't want to risk doing anything 
that might involve any authorities because I didn't want DCFS to go after my parents. If, in order to 
access housing services, I had to show that I would likely be homeless for a long time, that would be 
difficult for me. ! always hoped that I would not be homeless for too long. I also don't know how I 
would have proven that I'd likely be homeless for a long time. 

1 believe that all government agencies should recognize the situation that I lived in as homeless. I did 
not have a home or a stable place to stay. I did not know where I was going to sleep from night to night. 
Schools are Important to identifying students who are homeless because they see the students the most 
and have the most information. If a school determines a child is homeless, they should be able to help 
the child find a housing program that will help them. All government agencies should provide adequate 
assistance to children who, like me, live place to place. The government agencies should know what a 
child needs and provide that ~ especially a safe, stable place to live. 

When ! was homeless, It was like steering a ship In a storm on the open ocean. I hoped the waters didn't 
throw anything at me I couldn't handle. I was the only one on the ship, steering it and all the crew 
members were offshore trying to assist a lost person at sea. Above ail else, this situation has forced me 
to look to myself for success. It was my decision all the way through and I, with minimal guidance, made 
It through. I learned howto quickly evaluate and eliminate a problem for the longest temporary solution 
i could find. I developed a great appreciation for what others did for me and I'll hold that characteristic 
as long as ! live. 

However, I hope that other young people do not have to go through what 1 went through. I hope that 
the situation of young people who are staying temporarily with friends and family are considered 
homeless by all government agencies and given assistance with a stable place to live. 
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Good morning Representative Biggert, Representative Gutierrez, Members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony today on this very 
important subject. My name is Estella Garza. I am the Homeless Liaison for the San 
Antonio Independent School District (SAISD) in San Antonio, Texas. I have been in this 
role in SAISD for 17 years. My duties as Homeless Liaison include identification of 
eligible children and youth, service provision, conducting training and awareness 
workshops, advocacy for enrollment, accessing resources in the community at large, 
coordinating with our local Continuum of Care, and overall program administration, 
including data management and budgeting. 

Homeless Children and Youth in San Antonio 


SAISD has an overall student population of approximately 55,000, with 93% 
economically disadvantaged. So far this school year, we have identified and enrolled 
1,350 homeless students in school. We have identified roughly 700 additional homeless 
children and youth who are not enrolled in school, either because they are too young 
for preschool, are unable to enroll in preschool due to capacity issues, or are older 
youth we identified, and for whom we provided services in an effort to entice them to 
enroll, but who chose not to enroll. We are on pace to exceed the number of homeless 
students we identified last school year. In 2009-10 we identified and enrolled 2,033 
homeless students. Last year we identified and enrolled 3,171 students (with over 4,000 
children and youth identified as homeless in total). That's a 56% increase in one year. 

Part of that increase is due to our training and presence in the schools, as well as our 
hiring of additional outreach staff with ARRA funds. SAISD school personnel are more 
cognizant than ever of homelessness, and are more apt to refer homeless students to 
my office. Of course, the economic recession overall in our community has had a serious 
impact on our homeless population. Our population tends to rely on low-paid, low-skill 
employment that has disappeared with the economic downturn. Many have lost rental 
apartments when the property was foreclosed because the landlord did not pay the 
mortgage. It was very evident a few years ago when the foreclosure crisis hit San 
Antonio, and we had an increase in mobility and homelessness among families. Even the 
increase in gas prices has created significant challenges for our families. 

Unfortunately, homeless services have not increased along with the rate of 
homelessness. For years, most of our homeless families have lived in doubled-up 
situations. These families are sharing the housing of others due to loss of housing, 
economic hardship, or a similar reason, so they qualify as homeless under the education 
definition of homelessness. However, as homelessness has increased, the doubled-up 
proportion also has increased. The shelters are full, and families and youth have 
nowhere to go. For example, in the 2010-11 school year, 79.5% of the homeless children 
and youth SAISD enrolled were living in doubled-up situations. That's 2,522 children. 
Only 15.9% (505 children and youth) were living in shelters. 44 students were living in 
motels at the time we identified them as homeless. However, we know that many more 
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children and youth actually lived in motels as a form of emergency housing during their 
time of homelessness. Finally 3.2% of our students {100 children) were unsheltered — 
living in parks, campgrounds, abandoned buildings, and public spaces. 

The thousands of doubled-up children and youth I serve face severe challenges. They 
live in extremely overcrowded conditions, faced with the instability of not knowing 
whether they'll be allowed to stay from one day to the next. There is often a lot of 
tension between the host family and doubled-up family. For children in that kind of 
living situation, it's very difficult to concentrate or focus. There is no quiet place to study 
or do homework— sometimes there is no place at all to study. There is no calm place to 
sit down with your parents and talk about your day. The child himself or herself may see 
it in a more simplified manner: "I don't have my bedroom; I don't have my toys; I don't 
have any privacy." There are so many people in the home that the particular 
developmental needs of each child are not being addressed. In fact, they often are not 
even being considered. As Maslov/s hierarchy of needs explains, the family is 
concentrating on the basic needs of shelter, food, and clothing, and everything else falls 
by the wayside, including school enrollment and attendance. The result is a negative 
impact on the child's education, behavior, physical and mental development, fine and 
gross motor skills— it affects every aspect of the child. Unfortunately, this situation is 
becoming the norm for many of our homeless families. It's the only norm many of our 
children have ever known, spending their childhoods bouncing from one place to 
another. So when we talk about ending homelessness in five or ten years, we must 
realize that we cannot do that without addressing the needs of our doubled-up children 
and youth. Because if they continue to experience the instability of doubling-up as their 
norm, they will become the chronic homeless adults of tomorrow. 

In my work at SAISD, I see every day that many families cannot escape homelessness. 
Just as one example, we've had a family who has been homeless for the past four years. 
It's a family of six— four children and two parents. We’ve been working with them the 
entire time, as the family has bounced all over the city— from emergency shelters, to 
doubled-up situations, to motels, to wherever they could find a roof over their heads, in 
the emergency shelter, they can only stay for a short period of time, and then they have 
to leave. As a result, they have been in different doubled-up situations most of the time 
they've been homeless. They have lived doubled-up in houses where all six of them are 
in one room, and where some of them are sleeping on the floor. They've lived with 
other family members who have a family of four, so there are ten people in a 2- 
bedroom home. That kind of overcrowding is common among our families. Although 
they have bounced all over the city, we have been able to keep the children in the same 
school each year, particularly the three younger students. The older youth has faced 
greater instability, and right now he is in an alternative program, trying to get his high 
school diploma. It's to his great credit that he is still going to school, despite the chronic 
instability and upheaval in his family and his life. We have not been successful in 
connecting this family to any housing services. We provide them with transportation, 
school supplies, immediate enrollment, free meals — anything we can do from a school 
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or academic perspective, we're there to help them out. We also were able to get some 
additional services for them one Christmas, thanks to the generosity of a patron in our 
community. Early in the school year, the mother told me she'd finally received a letter 
from the housing authority informing her that if she could assemble certain documents 
and $1400 in a short time frame, she could get into housing. We immediately sprung to 
action helping her get the documents together, and when she was $40 short on the fee, 
we came up with that money for her. She was able to submit everything on time, but 
about a month later she called me to tell me it had all fallen through, because someone 
had stolen her husband's identity, resulting in problems in his credit report. They had an 
attorney assisting them with the credit issues, but regardless, they were denied housing. 
She ended up finding housing from a stranger she met on the bus, who had personal 
circumstances that resulted in her home being available, and she is essentially donating 
the home to this family. 

We strive to keep serving our families and youth despite their constant mobility. We try 
to follow them, but since they have no way to access stable housing, ultimately, school 
districts are losing kids. We don't know how to find them. It's common for me to get 
calls from mothers in October or November, trying to enroll their children who have 
been out of school since the previous spring. They are so unstable that they don't know 
how or where to enroll. As a result, the children miss large chunks of the school year. I 
assisted a mother this October who had already been doubled-up in five different 
homes in two months, and she didn't know where to enroll her child. Once she called 
me, we got him in school immediately. However, I was not able to help her access HUD 
services, because she was not "homeless" according to HUD. 

We also have many families who live in motels, where they are able to stay for a short 
period of time based on how much money they can piece together. One family in 
particular was a mother with a high-school aged boy. The mother was a Veteran of the 
Armed Forces. They were living in one room with no cooking facilities — not even a 
microwave oven or refrigerator. She asked us to help with food, which we did, but since 
they had no way to store perishable food or prepare any food, they ate their meals out 
of cans and boxes. Outside their single room, the motel opened up onto an unsafe and 
unsavory neighborhood. I remember her son's exact words were, "This kind of life is for 
the birds. This isn't meant for humans." I couldn't help this family access HUD homeless 
programs, either - the fact that the mother was paying for the motel room meant they 
did not meet HUD's definition of homelessness. 

Collaboration Between SAISD and the HUD Continuum of Care 


Over my 17 years in this position, I have worked closely with shelters in San Antonio and 
with our Continuum of Care (CoC). Our relationships have grown and matured. 

However, the differing definitions of "homeless" continue to be very problematic. I 
speak my language, they speak theirs. I speak out about the families and youth I serve, 
and my CoC and shelter colleagues know my population is larger than theirs due to the 
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definition. But because of the different definitions, as a community we constantly have 
to shift from one mindset to another. It's a challenge to identify common needs and 
pursue common goals. It's a challenge to help them understand my population. 

"They're not homeless," they say. Yes, they are. How do we include my families in the 
Point in Time Count? How do we include them in the services the CoC provides? They 
simply don't qualify for many services, period, sometimes because of where they live 
and sometimes just because they are a family or an under-age youth. And sometimes I 
have to push and prod and do whatever it takes to get a family into a shelter, just so 
they can access the other supportive services they need to get out of homelessness. I 
have a good relationship with my shelters, and I push them. It's a horrible situation to 
have to put another agency's back against the wall, but the only way I can get services 
for my kids is to get them inside the shelter. It's a nonsensical waste of my resources 
and those of the shelter. And sadly, more often than not, I am not successful getting 
them into shelter. 

That's the trouble with the HUD definition. If you're doubled-up in the community, 
you're not "homeless", so you can't get services. But we don't have nearly the shelter 
capacity for all our families. So they can't get in the shelter, and therefore can't get any 
services. It's a cycle: doubled-up families can't get in the shelter, so they can't get 
services, so they remain doubled-up. As a result I'm forced to pressure my shelter 
colleagues to squeeze in desperate families, because it's the only way the families can 
access the supportive services they need. When you're 20 people living in a 3-bedroom 
apartment, children and youth and adults all on top of each other, literally rolling over 
onto each other in the night, suffering extreme hardship, sometimes without lights or 
running water— there is no kind of emergency assistance available for that kind of 
homelessness. There is no assistance for those children. They can apply for housing, 
and they can be placed on a two-year waitlist. They don't need the assistance in two 
years. They need it now. And they need supportive services now. 

How can we begin to prioritize our families who are doubled-up for housing and support 
services without them having to pass through a shelter? How can they get from 
homelessness to housing without a shelter in between? I understand HUD categorizes 
those families and youth as "at-risk." But in San Antonio, the "at-risk" category doesn't 
help those families and youth. I know my community very well, and I am not aware of 
any services in my community for at-risk families, at all. From my understanding, the 
services that might be available for "at risk" families under the new HEARTH Act do not 
include most of the services my families need, such as transitional housing, permanent 
housing, and supportive services such as job training and mental health services. I also 
understand that only a tiny fraction of HEARTH funding is available for those families. In 
any case, calling these families and youth "at risk" doesn't do justice to the awful 
conditions they are living in, and it doesn't help the language barrier and the different 
mindsets in our CoC. It keeps my families and youth invisible - out of sight and out of 
mind. 
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The HEARTH Act's Definition of "Homeless" and HUD's Regulations 

I had hoped the HEARTH Act's changes to the HUD definition of homeless would allow 
San Antonio to provide services to the children and youth I serve. However, upon 
reading the regulations, and particularly the documentation requirements, I realized 
that the new definition would not make any difference for the vast majority of my 
families and youth. 

For example, it will be impossible for our doubled-up families to provide 
documentation, written or oral, from host families regarding how long the doubled-up 
family or youth can stay, or even confirming they actually are staying there at all. 

Hosting homeless families and youth often violates rental agreements and occupancy 
limits. Host families are extremely hesitant to admit to any authority or agency that they 
have ten people in a 2-bedroom apartment, when their lease and occupancy limits allow 
only four. In this context, even phone calls to the host family from case managers will be 
intrusive and likely to result in the host family asking the homeless family to leave 
immediately. In many instances the host family is in HUD subsidized housing. Will they 
be evicted? How will HUD treat these families? 

If HUD's goal is to create a higher degree of anxiety and animosity among family 
members in our community, these documentation requirements are an excellent way to 
do that. The reality of family and youth homelessness in San Antonio is that due to lack 
of housing, families and youth bounce from relative to relative and friend to friend. 
When they go through all their support networks, they try to start the cycle all over 
again. They know they can't stay any one place for long. However, because they lack any 
other options, they stay longer than their hosts prefer— they wear out their welcome. 
This creates tension within the family, estranged relationships, anger and frustration, 
and ultimately the family having to leave and move on to another doubled-up situation. 
Expecting the host family to provide any documentation about how long the family can 
stay, or how often they've moved, will only add to that tension. In addition, the host 
family will now feel obligated to force the homeless family out within 14 days, for fear 
of charges of fraud or liability. They will be less likely to accept that family back in the 
future or to provide shelter for anyone. That will become a host home that our 
homeless family can never return to. 

Ironically, this documentation requirement will actually help families meet another one 
of HUD's requirements: that the youth or family lacks the support networks needed to 
obtain other permanent housing. By systematically destroying families' support 
networks, it will make it easier for our families to assert that they have no support 
networks. Ultimately, it will plague our community with more instability for our families 
and children, higher mobility, more stress, and greater challenges. 

Another example of documentation that will create insurmountable barriers for our 
families and youth is the acceptable evidence to prove that the family or youth can be 
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expected to continue in their current status for an extended period of time. It can be 
extremely difficult for the families and youth we serve to obtain written diagnoses of 
chronic physical health or mental health conditions. There are not a sufficient number of 
licensed professionals available to serve this community. By the time a youth or family is 
able to get through the process of getting this documentation and verification of a 
physical or mental health issue, the child is gone; we have lost them. We may not know 
where they are, and we won't be able to provide any services to the family. I also 
wonder what kind of impact this requirement will have on Medicaid services and 
providers, which, for most of our families, is the only access they would have to such 
professionals. This requirement could have a very severe, drastic impact on many 
different agencies and professionals in San Antonio. 

Furthermore, it's simply not right to force an unaccompanied homeless youth to obtain 
a diagnosis of a chronic physical or mental health condition, a substance abuse problem 
or history of abuse as a condition to provide that youth with services he desperately 
needs. It forces him to establish and accept a written record that says he has little hope 
of breaking free of homelessness as a condition to having his basic needs met and being 
safe. It's not right, and it's not fair. Our kids shouldn't have to do this. For 
unaccompanied homeless youth to have to present this kind of evidence is creating a 
generation of kids with instability in their records. Why should they have to do that just 
to get services? It's horrendous. 

In a sense, what FlUD is trying to do is return to their old definition of homelessness, 
eliminating our doubled-up families and youth by requiring so much documentation. 
That's what the regulations say to me. 

HR 32: A Better Way to Serve Our Nation's Families and Youth 


I am familiar with HR 32, the Homeless Children and Youth Act proposed by 
Representative Biggert. In fact, i am used to the process of certifying homelessness for 
other federal programs, as I do with a streamlined system for free school meals for our 
students, and to allow unaccompanied homeless youth to complete the Free 
Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) as independent students. I will gladly accept 
the responsibility to certify children and youth who are homeless under the U.S. 
Department of Education's definition. My families and youth need transitional housing, 
permanent housing, rapid rehousing and supportive services like case management, job 
training, and mental health support. Those kinds of services would make a huge 
difference for my families and youth, both those who need urgent, short-term help to 
get rehoused, and those who need ongoing support to undo what years of repeated 
homelessness has done to them. 

One example of a family who could have been helped by HR 32 is a two-parent family I 
recently served. The family included six kids from middle to high school, and a father 
working low-wage jobs. They were at risk of homelessness for some time due to the 
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father's employment instability, and when the father ultimately lost his job, the family 
lost their apartment and moved into a doubled-up situation. If he had been able to 
access rapid rehousing or homelessness prevention services, he could have left the 
doubled-up situation immediately, or perhaps even avoided homelessness altogether. 
However, due to not meeting HUD's definition of "homeless," I was not able to obtain 
any such services for the family. In two or three months, they were displaced several 
times. With a great deal of logistical support and transportation costs, we were able to 
keep the kids stable in their schools over those months of upheaval. Eventually, the 
father found another job, and the family was able to get another apartment. However, if 
I could have accessed services for them, we could have rehoused them immediately and 
avoided the displacement and upheaval in the lives of these six youth. We were lucky 
none of them dropped out of school due to the instability, or in an effort to get a job 
and support the family. 

Another family that could have benefited from HR 32 was a mother with a high-school- 
age daughter. They were doubled-up, and the mother needed a deposit and first- 
month's rent for an apartment. She was able to get some of the money, but was $400 
short. We couldn't get services for them, we couldn't get them connected to a rapid 
rehousing or other assistance program, and we couldn't find the $400 for them. They 
are still homeless today. This was the perfect opportunity for a program to end this 
family's homelessness, to be able to celebrate getting a homeless family into permanent 
housing, but they weren't eligible for services. They've been homeless for a year and 
half now. They recently lost another doubled-up situation and had to move into a 
boarding house, where they are sharing one room. We are serving the youth and trying 
to keep her on track for high school graduation. 

Conclusion 


"HUD homeless", "ED homeless" - regardless of the legal definitions, in reality, these 
are all the same families. There is not a "doubled-up population" and a "shelter 
population." There is a homeless population. Families and youth can't find space in the 
shelter system, so they have to double up. Or the shelters don't serve families or 
unaccompanied minors, so they have to double up. Or the emergency shelter time limit 
runs out, so they double up. And then they are forced out of one doubled-up situation 
into another, or into a shelter if one is available, or into a motel if they happen to have 
the money. These are all the same families. They make the rounds. It's a means of 
survival. They're moving in and out of "HUD homelessness," with no consistency, no 
continuity, and almost no possibility of accessing HUD services. 

If HR 32 were enacted, we could begin to break this vicious cycle of homelessness. We 
could eliminate HUD's bureaucratic paper chase, we could be more creative and 
sensible in our use of existing federal programs, and we could put children and youth 
first, so they don't become tomorrow's homeless adults. Thank you for allowing me to 
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speak on behalf of the thousands of homeless children, youth, and families in San 
Antonio, and across the nation. 
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Introduction 

Chairman Biggert, Ranking Member Gutierrez, members of the Subcommittee, it is an honor to 
testify before you today about ways in which homeless and vulnerable families with children as 
well as unaccompanied youth can be housed with HUD resources. The fact that there are 
Americans with nowhere to call home is an absolute shame; that any child, much less many 
thousands of children, live on our streets is unacceptable. Homelessness is more than the loss 
of housing; it impacts a child’s health, emotional well-being, and ability to achieve in school. 

The Obama Administration keenly recognizes this and developed a comprehensive Federal 
Strategic Plan to Prevent and End Homelessness. In 2010, it was through the leadership of the 
US Interagency Council on Homelessness, with Secretary Shaun Donovan as the Chair that year 
and Barbara Poppe as Executive Director, the Federal govenunent reached out to stakeholders 
nationwide and developed a truly comprehensive plan. The explicit goals in the plan are to 
finish the job of ending chronic homelessness by 2015, ending veteran homelessness by 2015, 
and ending family and youth homelessness by 2020. 

Given that no child should be without a home, ending family and youth homelessness is a key 
part of the Federal Strategic Plan. Families with children make up too large a share of our 
homeless population. Based on our most recent Atmual Homelessness Assessment Report, 
families with children make up 37% of all people living in homeless shelters, or, worse yet, in 
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unsheltered locations, such as on sidewalks, in cars, and parks. Sadly, 1 in 5 homeless families 
are unsheltered. 

This week HUD released the national Point-In-Time count for homeless persons. HUD partners 
with communities each January to count the number of persons at a point in time who are either 
unsheltered (e.g., living outside) or are in homeless shelters. These counts do not include 
persons who are at risk of not having housing, such as persons living with other family members 
or friends. 

The number of persons living unsheltered or in shelters declined by just over 2 percent from 
2010 to 201 1, to approximately 636,000 persons. Importantly, this overall decline reflects 
reductions in all sub-groups: individuals, the chronically homeless, veterans and families with 
children. The reduction in homelessness among families was 2.4 percent from 2010 and 5.0 
percent since 2007. Given the difficult economy and high poverty rates, it is heartening that we 
are seeing some progress again in reducing homelessness. These reductions are a testament to 
both nationwide homelessness prevention efforts which I will be articulating later as well as 
continued funding of proven programs authorized by this Subcommittee that provide supportive 
housing to homeless families and individuals. 

Defining Homelessness 

The Homeless Emergency and Rapid Transition to Housing (HEARTH) Act, which amends the 
McKinney Act of 1987, provides communities, for the first time, with a full range of tools to 
prevent and end homelessness. In particular, HEARTH expressly allows for HUD programs to 
serve persons who are defined as at risk of homelessness, it expands the definition of who is 
considered homeless and now includes qualifying families and children in the definition of 
chronically homeless. 

Allowing HUD programs to serve persons who are at risk of homelessness enables communities 
to reach out and stabilize families and youth, thus preventing them from falling into 
homelessness. HEARTH also expands the homeless definition, which will help ensure that more 
families with children and unaccompanied youth are eligible for HUD homeless assistance. The 
new homeless definition includes many persons, especially families, children and 
unaccompanied youth, who had previously not met HUD’s statutory homeless definition. In 
particular, the definition of homelessness under HEARTH now includes, for instance, persons 
w'ho are not yet without housing but will be within two weeks. This important provision will 
help ensure that families do not have to sleep on the streets for a night in order to be eligible for 
homeless assistance. The definition would also include families with children and 
unaccompanied youth defined by any other Federal statute as homeless who meet the statutory 
vulnerability tests. In addition to defining at risk of homelessness and expanding tlie definition 
homelessness, the law also allows families, and not just individuals, who meet the .statutory tests 
to be considered chronically homeless. 
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During the proposed rulemaking phase for the new homeless definition, we received more than 
200 comments. We carefully reviewed each and made a number of important changes in the 
final rule based on these comments. For example, historically, HUD did not have an explicit 
definition of youth, but rather defined children as under the age of 1 8 and adults as 1 8 and older. 
During the comment period, many recommended HUD define unaccompanied youth. 
Commenters provided a wide range of ages to make the distinction, including ages 17, 21 and 
under 25. Through these comments, we recognized the need to define the term and reached out 
to our Federal partners to identify the ages used in youth-targeted programs. 

Based on their feedback, we decided to define youth as persons under age 25, which will allow 
us to more accurately capture the broad range of ages of youth. More importantly, it will allow 
communities to better target resources to their particular needs. Another example involves the 
number of moves it takes before someone has persistent instability and can be considered 
homeless. The HEARTH Act defines persistent instability as measured by “frcquenf ’ moves 
over a “long-term” period. To clarify these terms, HUD proposed that persistent instability be 
measured by three or more moves during a 90-day period. Many commenters thought that for 
families and youth in particular, that three or more moves was too high a standard and that 90- 
days was too long, and that the combination of the two would have have been disruptive. Based 
on that input, in the final rule persistent instability is now defined as rit'o or more moves during a 
60-day period. This will allow communities to reach more families with children and youth at 
imminent risk for homelessness that should be eligible for HUD assistance. 

HUD is now beginning to implement the definition with its over 8,000 local grantee partners. We 
have held and will continue to hold national training on the definition. It is important to note 
that as grantees begin to use the new, more expanded definition of homelessness, we have for 
several years received essentially flat funding. We are obviously in a time of great fiscal 
restraint, and it will be very challenging to serve more people who are either at risk of 
homelessness or are now defined as homeless without additional resources. 

To put this in perspective, at current funding levels, HUD can house through its transitional or 
permanent supportive housing programs just over 200,000 persons. Unfortunately, there are 
nearly 650,000 people on any given day and 2 million people during the course of the year- 
many of whom are families with children and youth — who live either on the streets or in short- 
term homeless housing. These figures do not include persons at risk of having no housing. So, 
again, despite the expanded definitions under HEARTH, a realistic analysis of the available 
resources makes it clear that serving more people, including more homeless families with 
children and unaccompanied youth, will be very difficult, at least in the short term. 


HEARTH Implementation 
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The HEARTH Act was enacted in May 2009 and was the result of many years of hard work from 
those in Congress, the advocacy community, homelessness service providers and HUD. I was 
personally involved in these efforts from the beginning and was very heartened to see Congress 
pass this in a bi-partisan way and to watch President Obama sign it into law. In addition to 
broadening the definition of homelessness, the HEARTH Act consolidates three homeless 
assistance programs administered by HUD under the McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act 
into a single grant program, revises the Emergency Shelter Grants program - the now renamed 
Emergency Solutions Grants (ESG) program — and creates the Rural Housing Stability program 
to replace the Rural Homelessness Grant program. 

The HEARTH Act also codifies in law the Continuum of Care planning process which has long 
been a part of HUD’s application process, providing greater coordination in responding to the 
needs of homeless persons. 

For the first time, HUD’s homeless assistance programs have the full range of tools communities 
need to confront homelessness for families and children— from prevention to emergency shelter, 
transitional housing, rapid re-housing, and permanent housing. 

To implement the HEARTH Act amendments, HUD has developed and is issuing six sets of 
regulations. The Emergency Solutions Grants program interim rule, with corresponding 
amendments to the Consolidated Plan, was issued on November 14 and published in the Federal 
Register on December 5. The rule goes into effect on January 4, 2012 and public comments are 
due February 3, 2012. We have already begun training on the basic provisions of the rule. The 
Homeless Definition final rule was also posted November 14, with a December 5*'’ Federal 
Register date. The rule goes into effect on January 4, 2012 and our first training on the homeless 
definition took place on December 6, the day after it was published. In addition, HUD also 
recently issued the Homeless Management Information System or HMIS proposed rule which 
was issued on December 9; comments are due February 7, 2012. The Continuum of Care rule is 
in final clearance as is the rule for the new Rural Housing Stability Assistance program. 

With the new Emergency Solutions Grants program now being implemented, I wanted to make a 
few observations. Its predecessor, the Emergency Shelter Grants, an original McKinney Act 
program, provided funding mainly to operate emergency shelters. While that program was vital, 
the HEARTH Act greatly expands its offerings under the new Emergency Solutions Grants 
program. ESG can now provide flexible homelessness prevention assistance and rapid-re- 
housing. Rapid re-housing provides families and youth who have fallen into homelessness with 
case management and other supports to quickly get back into housing. HUD was able to use the 
new ESG’s prevention and rapid re-housing component even before enactment through the 
Recovery’s Act’s $1.5 billion Homelessness Prevention and Rapid Re-Housing (HPRP) 
program. In fact, when Congress created the HPRP Program, it used the HEARTH ESG 
language. To date, HPRP has been a huge success. This program primarily targets families with 
children and to date has prevented or ended homelessness for well over 1 million persons. 
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including over 750,000 persons in families. We would assert that HPRl^ is one of the primary 
reasons we have actually seen homelessness decrease during this recession. Going forward, 
grantees will be able to use their experience with HPRP to readily implement the new ESG 
program, albeit at lower funding levels. The introduction of flexible prevention in ESG as well 
as for high performers in the new Continuum of Care program and in the Rural Housing Stability 
Program will enable communities to prevent homelessness for vulnerable families as well as 
serve those who are homeless. 

Given the lower than requested funding levels for 2012 to implement the HEARTH programs, 
HUD will determine which programmatic provisions -- in particular for the Continuum of Care 
program — the agency will be able to implement this year. 


Common Vocabulary on Homelessness 

I would like to acknowledge the good work of GAO in assessing the federal data on 
homelessness, the research related to homelessness and how different definitions might impact 
the effectiveness of programs, I enthusiastically support the finding that there should be a 
common vocabulary for homelessness. With the U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness as 
the Executive branch lead for this effort, I defer to Executive Director Barbara Poppe’s 
testimony and leadership on this subject. I would, however, like to make several comments. 

First, 1 personally appreciate the need to establish a common vocabulary across agencies if we 
are going to end homelessness. I experienced this firsthand when in 2009 and 2010 HUD and 
the Departments of Health and Human Services (HHS) and Education (ED) worked together to 
develop a demonstration program to provide mainstream housing and services for families and 
children who had no housing or were on the verge of losing their housing. I was the HUD lead 
on the effort and worked closely with my counterparts at Education and HHS. It was at times 
challenging to work together effectively without a clear and common vocabulary on the issue of 
homelessness. 

Second, HUD has been very involved with the effort to explore a common vocabulary on 
homelessness so that agencies can better collaborate and collect more consistent information. 
HUD has worked closely with USICH to understand the challenges entailed and explore 
solutions. USICH held a summit, hosted by HUD, on this topic and actively participated in the 
session. 


Mainstream Resources and Evaluation Efforts 

Finally, we realize that solving homelessness will require both more resources than are available 
through McKinney and the HEARTH amendments and more data so that the resources we do 
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have can have the maximum impact. We are involved in several initiatives to help reduce and 
end homelessness for families with children and for youth that attempt to both bring more 
resources to the table and to find the best strategies to deal with this problem. We developed 
with the Departments of Education and Health and Human Services the framework for a 
demonstration to use mainstream resources such as TANF to house and serve families with 
children who are without housing or at risk of losing their housing. 

We have sought funding to encourage public housing agencies to use their mainstream resources 
to house homeless families and youth and others. 

We are currently conducting a national evaluation of the Impact of Housing and Services 
Interventions on Homeless Families, the largest evaluation on homelessness in which HUD has 
ever engaged. The evaluation will assess the impact of different interventions, including 
transitional housing, rapid re-housing and housing subsidies such as Housing Choice Vouchers. 
An interim report on the study will be available in the summer of 2012. The final report, which 
will include an assessment of housing placement over time, is due out in 2014. We are also 
funding grants to study: 1) the outcomes for children on variety of fronts, including health and 
school outcomes; 2) barriers to preschool enrollment for homeless children; and 3) academic 
achievement and school participation of homeless children. 

In addition, HUD is conducting a project that focuses on the housing needs of the nearly 30,000 
youth who “age out” of the foster care system each year. The study will catalog the range of 
housing programs that serve youth aging out of foster care, including their funding mechanisms; 
identify “model” programs with documented outcomes; conduct an in-depth review of 
communities who are using family unification program vouchers to serve this population; and 
identify opportunities to mitigate the risk of homelessness for youth as they transition out of the 
foster care system. We expect to issue research findings and a final report on the project in 
spring 2013. 

Finally, in support of the Federal Strategic Plan to Prevent and End Homelessness, HUD is 
conducting a research effort to explore and document how Public Housing Agencies currently 
serve and interact with homeless families. The goals of the study are: 1) to establish a baseline 
level of current engagement of PHAs in serving homeless households, 2) to explore barriers to, 
or concerns about, increasing the number of homeless households served or targeting homeless 
households, and 3) to identify mechanisms to address or eliminate barriers identified. Initial 
results will be available in later 2012. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify today and look forward to 
answering any questions you may have. 
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Testimony of Rumi Khan 

Subcommittee for Insurance, Housing, and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
December 15, 2011 


Good morning Mrs. Biggert and all the committee. Thank you for holding this hearing so 
you can learn about homelessness from how we see it as kids. 

My name is Rumi Khan and I’m 1 1 years old. I am in 6**' grade at Lamberton Middle 
School in Carlisle, PA. I’m here with my mother and another family from our shelter, and 
our friend Diane from HEAR US. 

Me and my mom are homeless. We got that way because my dad was abusing me and 
my mom. When he started drinking alcohol it got worse. He would yell and put both of 
us down. He hit me and called me stupid and retarded. He tried to choke my mom. We 
went to court to get help but they didn't help us. We left our home in June last year and 
went to stay in a hotel for a couple nights. My mom didn’t have enough money to stay 
longer. She tried to find a shelter for us to stay in but they didn’t have any room. 

One of her friends from work offered to let us stay there with her and her son. It was 
about an hour drive from where we used to live and where my mom worked. My mom 
had to drive every day to get to work and keep her job. I had to go with her because she 
didn’t want me staying by myself at her friend’s house. I didn’t want to stay there either 
because her friend changed and would get really mean with me. Sometimes she was 
nice but you never knew when she would smack her son or pull his hair. Once the lady 
pushed me up the stairs and she was really mad at me. She made me feel down, afraid 
and not safe. I was really bored hanging around while mom worked. She tried to explain 
it to me, and I tried to understand. We stayed at this house for about a month. When my 
mom said something to her about pushing me up the stairs she told my mom to just 
leave. 

My mom was really stressed and she was dealing with a lot of things. When this lady 
kicked us out we ended up packing our bags and having to walk really far on a hot day 
to a church to get help because our car had a flat tire and my mom was trying to get it 
fixed but we were kicked out before she got it fixed. 

Another friend that my mom grew up with heard about our situation and invited us to 
stay with him instead of spending money on a hotel. My mom didn’t tell him but we 
didn’t have any money for a hotel or an^hing. Our car broke down as we were driving 
across a big bridge. She called her friend and he came to get us with the pastor from his 
church. It turned out that he had mental problems and he was a big liar. We were really 
hoping this would work out so my mom could get a job and a place to live, but it didn’t. 

She tried to get us into the shelter for families that have been abused but we couldn’t 
because of me. They don’t allow older boys like me to stay there. My mom kept trying to 
find a place for us because school was starting soon. We were in one shelter for a little 
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while but they had a time limit so they moved us into a hotel. It was really scary 
because drug dealers stood around outside. Sometimes men would knock on our door 
and when my mom would open it they would just look at us and my mom would try not 
to say anything to make them mad and tell them they had the wrong door, I made 
friends at the hotels but it was a small space and I didn’t feel at home there. When i 
went to school the bus would pick me up. I didn’t want anyone to know where I was 
staying. When the bus dropped us off I waited until no one would see me and then I 
went to the hotel. We were at that scary hotel for a few weeks. 

Another friend said she had a spare room we could stay in. My mom didn’t know they 
were having problems and were getting a divorce. They asked her to help out by 
cleaning houses. But then his wife got mad and we got kicked out again. At least he 
gave my mom money for her work. So we went and stayed at a motel for one night. It 
was better not being around all the fighting but we couldn’t afford to stay there longer 
than one night. 

We had to change states to find a place to stay. My mom’s friend invited us to stay with 
her until we could find a place. My mom got me into school right away. It was really 
hard having to start all over again. We were moving around so much so I guess I had to. 
Staying with other people was tough. It was really hard adjusting to the families’ 
different lifestyles, trying to be around them. It had a big impact. If we crossed the line 
for some reason, boom, we’re out. I didn’t want to cross the line because they would 
take it as disrespect, then, boom, we have to leave. We had to leave there too and stay 
in another hotel for one night, and then we got into Safe Harbor in Carlisle, PA. 

The hardest part was having to move so much and stay in so many different places. We 
lost everything. It affected my attitude because I lost all my friends over and over again 
and I was afraid to get close to people because I knew we had to move again. 

I struggled in school and came to school very exhausted, because of having to sleep in 
different places, constantly moving, and not being able to rest. It affected what I could 
do with my free time. I couldn’t do much. When we lived with my dad at least I could see 
my dog and we had a backyard, but not in a motel. It was very confusing and not much 
fun. I used to play squash with my dad but now I can't. I miss my dog Rocky. 

Everywhere we went it didn’t work out no matter how hard we tried. We had a hard time 
contacting people to help us. My mom’s friends couldn’t help us. I was really getting 
stressed too because my mom was looking for a job everywhere and every day and she 
was so tired and sad. I know my mom was thinking that we should maybe go back to 
my dad. I missed him a lot but I knew he hadn’t gotten any help and I was too afraid that 
he'd hurt us again. My mom keeps telling me that how my dad treated us was not our 
fault. 

Now we’re at least in one place and I don’t think we’ll get kicked out, at least not just for 
nothing. I like Safe Harbor but it’s still really hard not knowing where we’ll end up. We 
stayed in the room that was on the emergency shelter side for about a month and then 
we got to move to the other side into our little apartment. I’m not embarrassed any more 
but it’s still hard. 
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Thanks for listening to what homelessness is like for me and my mom. Moving around 
and staying with so many different people has been really hard. I hope that now that 
we're at Safe Harbor we will be able to stay for a while and find a place to live. 
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Testimony of Brittany Amber Koon 
Subcommittee for Insurance, Housing, and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
December 15, 2011 


Good morning. I would like to start by saying thank you. Representative Biggert, Representative 
Gutierrez, and Members of the Subcommittee, for this opportunity to share my story with you 
today. 

My name is Brittany Amber Koon. I was bom in a little house in Upper Arlington Ohio that had 
been in my family for years. 1 had never lived outside my neighborhood until my family’s house 
was foreclosed on in the middle of ray T’*" grade year. During the foreclosure process, my 
parents split up. My mom, my sister, my brothers, and 1 all became doubled up with a neighbor, 
two doors down. That was the begirming of a long scary journey of instability, and a lonely 
transition that would lead me to foster care and homelessness, but finally success as a proud 
member of the US Army. 

Homelessness began with my family. When we were doubled up with my neighbor, my school 
no longer recognized me as a student. After nearly nine years as a student, cheerleader, band 
member and wrestler, they kicked me out of school. They cut my lock and emptied my locker 
over Christmas break, When 1 tried to return, they wouldn’t let me. That is when I remembered 
that my friend’s mom, Angela Lariviere, worked with homeless kids. 1 walked over to her house 
and asked her to help me. Within a day, we were able to educate my school about the 
McKinney- Vento Homeless Education I,aw and I was back in school. However, my housing 
situation did not last long. My mom started trying to find a new place, but she wasn’t holding it 
together for any of us, and we landed in foster care. 

My sister and I were separated from my brothers. That was very hard. We were separated from 
our old neighborhood and our old friends. About a year after we went into foster care, we were 
told that our father had been murdered. That was the beginning of the end of our hopes to be a 
family again. Finally, we were separated from each other. When we were both teenagers, my 
sister chose to return to our mother. Knowing that going back to her was a bad idea, I decided to 
take my chances with the state. 1 was already one year behind in school. I worked really hard in 
high school. I was able to make up all my credits, join the band, and get a scholarship to 
Otterbein College. I was doing well. Then the next great tragedy of my life happened: 1 turned 
18. 
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As a kid, you can’t wait to be a grown up. But if you are in foster care, it can turn from a dream 
to a nightmare. This is true for many kids I know. A few months before graduation, I left my 
foster home and had to get an apartment. I had a job at McDonald’s. 1 worked all the time. In 
desperation for housing, there were two things I forgot to consider. One was how much I needed 
to maintain transportation to get to work, and the second thing was the fact that 1 was due to 
move into the dorm, and would have to break my lease. I fell behind in my rent and got kicked 
out of the apartment, owing them $1200. It was very lonely and stressful trying to maintain life 
on my own. My mother and siblings had moved to New York. I knew from the updates in their 
lives that they were not stable or healthy. I realized I would just be alone for a while. Then 1 
remembered Angela and her Youth Empowerment Program (YEP) that had helped me before. I 
looked her up and came to visit her. She was as supportive as she could be trying to help me 
navigate my homelessness. I lived in my car and I doubled-up for two months before college. I 
stayed on the couches of some relatives and friends. This was not healthy, but I found support in 
YEP because I made a lot of friends who were also in my situation. They all support each other 
and encourage us to keep moving forward and focus on education. Housing solutions just didn’t 
really exist. 

Finally school started. I was excited because I had received a scholarship and Education 
Training Voucher (ETV) funds from foster care. But I was so stressed I began to struggle. It is 
so hard to try to fit and be a regular college student when you are constantly worrying about what 
you are going to do and where you are going to live on breaks. I knew that Angela had been in 
the same place I was, she had been homeless when she attended Otterbein. I leaned on her for 
advise and support. She helped me finish the year. 

As the year ended, I was again without housing. 1 had hoped to return to Otterbein. 1 was again 
living in my car when I met a girl at a party. She was alone and had three kids. She told me I 
could crash out on the couch in her apartment. I had only lived there a couple of days when I 
was told I had to pay the electric bill. I was happy to pay this bill, because I was glad to get a 
place to sleep. I was only working part time, but 1 was hoping I could save money to pay off the 
other apartment and get housing. After a couple of weeks, I was buying all the groceries and 
because she did not have a car and I did, I was expected to drive her and her kids wherever they 
needed to go. 1 was not able to find other housing so I felt stuck. This happens a lot when you 
are doubled up. You feel indebted to the people for letting you stay, but then you are taken 
advantage of by them. After about a month, I was told that they were getting evicted if they 
couldn’t pay $ 1 600 in back rent. I gave them all the money I had saved, believing that at least I 
could stay while waiting to go back to school. They took my money, then told me I had to leave. 

I was back to my car. I also would stay at other friends’ houses. I started hanging out at bars 
and nightclubs so I would have somewhere to go at night. It was scary sleeping in my car at 
night. I know it sounds dangerous, but I was making friends at the bars because they would let 
me come back and cra.sh on their couches. At the time, I thought staying with these people was 
better than my car. But it really wasn’t. In my car, I was in control and I didn’t have to worry 
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about what would happen to me, or people who would try to touch me when I was asleep. I still 
worked with YEP and realized that a lot of youth were in my situation. I wondered why there 
was no help. In the fall, I knew it would be a better choice to transfer to community college to 
save money and try to get out of my homelessness. 

It took me longer to transfer than I thought. Things actually got worse for me as I couldn’t find 
any place to stay for more than a week or two. As it got colder, I asked Angela to take me to a 
shelter, but when we went the lady at intake told us there was a waiting list. It was very scary 
there, with a lot of older homeless men standing outside keep trying to talk to us. The woman 
told us that she sees a lot of young kids who don’t choose to .stay at the shelter or get on the 
waiting list because of those men. We left. 

I used Angela’s house as my permanent address for a while. While I could come over for 
holidays and to do laundry and use the computer, she already had other youth with her and her 
house was not big enough for me. I decided to move in with my boyfriend. A couple of months 
later I registered for school again. I was doing well, then my relationship went bad. Because the 
apartment was in my boyfriend’s name, he held it over me and eventually kicked me out. I was 
so stressed that I had to quit school for the second time. 

That is when I talked to Angela’s husband about going into the military. He went with me to talk 
to the ROTC recruiter. I liked the idea of taking my leadership skills to the next level to serve 
my country. I decided to go active duly so I would have training and a stable place to live. 

I recently graduated from boot camp and AIT. I am now stationed at Fort Hood, in Texas. Even 
though I feel more stable and supported than I have in years, I still don’t have a place to call 
home. I am coming back from Ft. Hood for the holidays, but I will still have to couch surf while 
I am home. 

I could feel bad about my story, but I feel worse knowing how many other youth are out there 
who are barely hanging on, I am fortunate to have people in my life to encourage me to hang on 
and move forward. Many other kids don’t. I feel that making youth document their 
homelessness solely through the people they couch surf with will only create another barrier and 
more frustration with the system. None of the people I lived with would have been willing to 
write letters or sign papers to document that I was living there. They would have been 
suspicious and afraid of getting in trouble. Also, many of them I didn’t know well enough to ask 
them. 

I also think it is very important for HUD to count doubled-up youth, because I don’t think people 
realize how hard it is for them. It is hard to get housing assistance if you are not in a homeless 
shelter, and most shelters are full and not safe for youth. Recognizing that there is limited 
resources, I would suggest increasing resources to those programs so that every youth could be 
housed. But ignoring us has only reinforced our knowledge that our community has abandoned 
us and that nobody cares about us. 
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Finally, it is very critical to not create more barriers to success. Making homeless youth jump 
through more system rules and hoops to get basic services will only cause them to continue in 
their current situation. I believe that allowing homeless education liaisons and others to help 
youth document their situation would be best because it would be easier for a youth to trust 
caring adults who are already trained and sensitive to their situation. Most youth who are 
doubled up are getting used. They are not able to become stable enough to get out on their own. 
When the people we are staying with get tired of us, we get thrown to the streets like stray cats. 

This is true of too many youth. In fact, with me today is Danielle Jinx and Shannon McDaniels. 
They are here to support me, because they also have been in my situation. If we are not counted, 
we can never be served effectively. If we are not served, we just will be left to start where we 
were in the first place, in a never-ending chain of in-stability and abuse. 

Like me, you have chosen to serve our country. You here in Washington, and me in the field. 
Just as you can have faith that I will be out there protecting you, it is my hope that you will use 
your power here to protect youth like me. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. 
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Written Testimony of Brooklyn Pastor 
Subcommittee for Insurance, Housing, and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
IJ.S. House of Representatives 

December 15, 2011 

Hello, my name is Brooklyn Pastor. I’m 12 years old, and I’m in 7* Grade at William 
Paca Middle School in Shirley, New York. I’m here today with my mom, and also with 
Ms. Benjamin, from the Parent-Child Home Program. She used to bring us books and 
toys when I was 2 and 3 years old and in a shelter. She brought things for us to paint and 
draw. 

Today I live in my own house, but I didn’t always live there. I’ve lived in over sixteen 
places in my life: six shelters, four times doubled-up with many different people, and we 
had our own house six times. We also had to go to emergency motel rooms many other 
times, in between shelters and houses. Three times we lost our housing because the 
landlord was selling or losing the house. Sometimes we lived with my older sister’s 
grandparents, but they did not want us there. Once we lived in a house where there were 
people downstairs who the landlord let take our oil and electricity, and we had to leave, 
because we could not pay it. 

I really hate moving from place to place. It is so hard because you get to know people and 
then have to move. It has made my life hard. 

My grandmother abandoned my mom as a child. My mom lived from relative to relative 
and then she was alone on the street at age 14. She could not finish high school or get a 
driver’s license or have a car either to get a good job. My mom then became pregnant at a 
young age and was not able to support us easily. 

When we lived with other people, they were not always nice to us. We couldn’t ask them 
for anything. They were mostly mad that we were there and did not want anyone else to 
know, especially their landlord. They would never let us say we were there. My mom 
could never tell anyone where we lived, or for how long. It was like being invisible. 

The hardest thing about living with other people was watching my mom cry. People 
would yell at my mom because we did not have any money, and they would yell at us to 
get out. I also remember that my mom did not eat until we ate. She would put the food on 
our plates and let us eat, and when we were done, she would take what was left for 
herself. We had to take showers down at the neighbor’s house because we had no hot 
water for a year, and the landlady would not fix it. We could not bring our stuff for the 
shower in a bag, because they had cockroaches and we did not want to get them. We 
would carry the shampoo and conditioner down the street. I did not like that because 1 
was getting older and did not want people to know what we were doing. 
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It hurt me to see my mom hurting and I couldn’t do much to help her. 1 just wanted to be 
close to my mom. She took care of things and I felt safe when I was near her. As long as 
you were there with her, nothing would happen. I am always trying to help with my 
younger sister and brother to decrease my mom’s load when I come home from school. 
Mom has enough to do, so I try and play with them and keep them happy. So 1 do that at 
home, and maybe not so much homework. I do not have time to socialize because 1 am 
looking to see if 1 can help Mom. 1 follow her around to try and keep things going. If 
Mom is late for a bill, I worry and get afraid and do not ask for anything until it is paid. I 
guess I socialize when I get to school, and that gets me into trouble at school. It has 
affected my grades this year. 

I used to be in another school where 1 was on the student council. When we got this last 
house, it was considered permanent, so 1 had to go to another school. When you get your 
own place you have to go to the local school. I could have finished the year at the last 
school, but Mom could not drive us without a license and they did not send a bus. The 
new school is ghetto and there were lots of fights at first, and kids were jealous and 
picked on me. I had to fight every day to get by. It’s better now. I am stronger for the 
experiences. 

It is especially hard for my two-year-old brother because he does not understand why 
Mom is crying. He cries, too, and he asks her not to cry. He does not know what is going 
on. My sisters and I know why Mom is crying, and that it is not about us. He doesn’t 
understand. He wants Mom’s attention. She has to go out a lot to work and to 
appointments. He has to stay with different people. He has no daycare or preschool 
because there is no money for that or transportation and no openings near us. There are 
no services for his age except the Parent-Child Home Program. That comes to us. 

We are in a house now, but things are not perfect. We had a hurricane and the roof caved 
in and my ceiling is still hanging and it is not fixed and the landlady yells at my mom. 

I do not want to ever be homeless again. I think the only way that we will never be 
homeless again is if my Mom got a different job, a real job in an office or something. She 
works in a restaurant. I hope that will happen soon. This year she got a high school 
diploma and a driver’s license and she is going to school in a few weeks to be a Certified 
Nurse’s Assistant. 

The things that have helped me to go through all this arc being close to Mom and being 
close to God. Mom does good things for people even when we don’t have enough money 
and I know God will help us. 

I would like people to know that it is different going through this then just hearing about 
it. You may not have ever experienced being homeless. It is worse than hearing about it 
or watching a movie about it. You are in it. There are a lot of kids going through it. 

Thank you. 
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Written Testimony of Barbara Poppe, Executive Director 
United States Interagency Council on Homelessness 

"The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011: Proposals to Promote Economic independence for 
Homeless Children and Youth" 

Hearing before the House Financial Services Committee's Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing, and 

Community Opportunity 

December 15, 2011 


Chairman BIggert, Ranking Member Gutierrez, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today about the impact of homelessness on children and youth. My name is 
Barbara Poppe and I am the Executive Director of the United States interagency Council on 
Homelessness. 

It has been an honor to serve the Council and its 19 member agencies since November 2009. The 
mission of the Council is to coordinate the Federal response to homelessness and to create a national 
partnership at every level of government and with the private sector to reduce and end homelessness in 
the nation while maximizing the effectiveness of the Federal Government in contributing to the end of 
homelessness. Earlier this week, Department of Health and Human Services Secretary Kathleen Sebelius 
and Department of Veterans Affairs Secretary Eric Shinseki were elected to serve as the Chair and Vice 
Chair of the Council respectively. 

I want to thank Chairman Biggert for her commitment to ending homelessness among families, youth, 
and children. In addition to Secretary Sebelius and Secretary Shinseki, I also want to recognize the 
commitment and hard work over the last two years by other members of the Council, HUD Secretary 
Shaun Donovan, Labor Secretary Hilda Solis, and Education Secretary Arne Duncan. 

Today, I will discuss the crisis our nation faces with nearly one million public school children who are 
experiencing homelessness. I will highlight the progress of the Council relative to the Opening Doors' 
goal to prevent and end homelessness for families, youth, and children by 2020. As requested, i will also 
provide an update on the Council's work towards a common vocabulary. My remarks will conclude with 
the critical steps that are needed for our nation to achieve the 2020 goal of ending family, youth, and 
children's homelessness. 


In June 2010, in recognition of this crisis - we made history. For the first time the federal government set 
out a goal to end family, youth, and children homelessness. Nineteen federal agencies committed to 
ending it by 2020. 
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Reflecting the importance of this issue, the most recent Council meetings focused on family and youth 
homelessness. In September, the Cabinet Secretaries visited a Washington DC family homeless shelter 
and heard directly from service providers and parents about best practices. And this past Tuesday, the 
Council discussed the important next steps that are needed to reach the goal of preventing and ending 
youth homelessness by 2020. 

USICH is continuing to review H.R. 32 and look forward to working with the Committee to ensure that 
we prevent and end homelessness for families, youth, and children by 2020. 

Crisis Facing our Nation's Children, Youth, and Families 

The Department of Education (ED) collects data on the number of students enrolled in public schools 
(preschool-12^^ grade) in the United States that are identified as experiencing homelessness during the 
school year. According to ED, 939,903 homeless students were identified during the 2009-2010 school 
year. More than 70 percent were living in doubled up situations. Most of the remaining balance were in 
shelters or hotels, but over 40,000 were unsheltered. 


Table 1. Primary Nighttime Residence of Homeless Students 
in the United States— Three Year Comparison 


SY 07-08 

SY 08-09 

SY 09-10 

Shelters 

164,982 

211,152 

179,863 

Doubled-Up 

502,082 

606,764 

668,024 

Unsheltered 

50,445 

39,678 

40,701 

Hotels/Motels 

56,323 

57,579 

47,243 

Total* 

773,832 

915,173 

935,831 


Source: National Center for Homeless Education. Education for Homeless Children and Youth 
Program Data Collection Summary. May 2011 

*Six states did not capture data on primary nighttime residence, thus totals in this table are less 
than overall totals reported by ED. 


As HUD Deputy Assistant Secretary Mark Johnston has noted today, the latest HUD data shows that 
236,181 persons in families experienced homelessness on a given night in 2011. According to HUD's 
2010 Annual Homeless Assessment Report to Congress, more families entered shelter directly from 
"housed situations" in 2010 than in previous years— most commonly staying with family. Due to the 
recession, more families with two adults may have become homeless, as well as more families with only 
a father present. 

At 18 months, the 2007-2009 recession was the longest since World War II. The effects of the recession 
have been especially tied to the housing crisis. With the increased number of families experiencing 
foreclosure and exiting home ownership there are now more households competing for rental units. The 
competition for affordable units is even greater. In 2003, 16.3 million very low-income renters (less than 
50% of area median income) competed for 12 million affordable and adequate rentals that were not 
occupied by higher-income households. By 2009, the number of these renters hit 18.0 million while the 
number of affordable, adequate, and available units dipped to 11.6 million, pushing the supply gap to 
6.4 million units. Combined, the shrinking affordable housing stock, fading incomes, and increased 
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competition from higher-income renters have widened the gap between the number of very low- 
income renters and the number of affordable, adequate, and available units. 

This supply gap has pushed many low-income households into "doubled-up" housing situations. The 
extent to which multiple individuals and families actually share housing units and how sharing has 
changed over time is not well documented. The US Census Bureau reports that the number of 
multifamily households jumped nearly 12 percent between 2008 and 2010— reaching 15.5 million (or 13 
percent of all households). Even that figure, however, is believed to be an undercount of doubled-up 
households. The Census' multifamily household figures, for example, do not include such situations as 
when a single brother and a single sister move in together, or when a childless adult goes to live with his 
or her parents. 

The effects of this recession are still being felt throughout the country, and the long-term impacts are 
unclear. As these households continue to struggle to make ends meet, we expect some of these 
doubled-up households to end up in the shelter system. 5ince the Recovery Act's Homelessness 
Prevention and Rapid Re-Housing Program (HPRP) was a one-time appropriation, some communities 
have already exhausted their resources, while others are now beginning to ramp down programs. 

The budgets of state and local governments are also under tremendous pressure. This fiscal challenge 
increases the impediments to preventing and ending homelessness for families and youth. 

Ending homelessness is not only the right thing to do, it’s the smart thing to do. 

As we have known for years about chronic homelessness, there is now a growing number of studies 
showing that many families experiencing homelessness, especially repeated housing instability, are 
costly to public systems. The Minnesota 5upportive Housing and Managed Care Pilot documented a 
reduction in inpatient costs when families became stably housed. Keeping Families Together, a New 
York City supportive housing project targeted child-welfare involved homeless families, likewise shows a 
reduction in child welfare costs. More studies are documenting the relationship between housing 
instability, school mobility, and poor health. The traumatic and health effects on children are also well 
documented. Investing in smarter, quicker solutions costs less. Investing in more housing assistance over 
the long term can save money for schools, child welfare, the health care system, and other public 
institutions. 

Recent research published in the American Journal of Public Health showed that housing insecurity is 
associated with poor health, lower weight, and developmental risk among young children. Researchers 
conclude that policies and investments that decrease housing insecurity prevent and end homelessness 
for families. 

2020 Goal to Prevent and End Homelessness among Family, Youth, and Children 

When U5ICH drafted Opening Doors, one of the resounding themes we heard from the field was that 
now more than ever, federal leadership was needed to set out clear goals, timeframes, and strategies to 
ensure that local communities have a real partner in Washington, And that's what Opening Doors does. 
A fiscally prudent government response is imperative— local, state, and federal governments cannot 
afford to invest in anything but proven, cost-effective strategies. That's why Opening Doors includes 
only those strategies that have been working at the local level. 
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Opening Doors is based on the idea that solving homelessness requires that mainstream programs 
develop ways to help people at risk of homelessness meet their needs and avoid homelessness. 
Mainstream programs are designed for people regardless of their housing status, programs like 
Medicaid, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families {TANF), Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
and Education. Historically, the "federal plan" to address homelessness focused on programs targeted to 
homeless populations like HUD's Homeless Assistance Grants and HHS's Projects for Assistance in 
Transition from Homelessness (PATH) program which delivers services to homeless people with serious 
mental illnesses and co-occurring substance use disorders. Now it is recognized that to fully address the 
needs of homeless populations, it is critical that we also collaborate with mainstream programs that 
provide other key benefits and services needed by homeless families. Over the last 18 months, there has 
been unprecedented collaboration from federal agencies — with one another, and with state and local 
governments and nonprofits — in our efforts to Implement the plan. The federal government is laying 
the groundwork for future successes through better collaboration, better data collection, better use of 
mainstream resources, and engaging states and local communities in the Plan's goals and strategies. 

While it is too soon to tell the full impact of Opening Doors, evidence Is emerging that local and state 
efforts supported by federal mainstream and targeted resources— when coupled with partnerships with 
the private and nonprofit sectors— have made a significant difference. Such progress can be found in 
the Chicago area where families are being increasingly successful in getting into and staying In 
permanent housing, as well as in Salt Lake City, Utah where collaborative efforts have made significant 
progress on all types of homelessness. 

The bold and measurable goals in Opening Doors are meant to catalyze efforts to prevent and end 
homelessness. For the first time, the federal government is measuring progress against clear numerical 
targets. Particularly noteworthy are the following achievements: 

• Breaking down silos. Unprecedented collaboration and coordination across and within federal 
agencies have helped to ensure that resources are aligned with the Plan. This alignment 
Improves both the efficiency and effectiveness of the use of government resources. 

• Better data collection, analysis, and reporting. Agencies within HHS and the VA are working 
with HUD to coordinate data collection efforts. Good data is essential to measuring what works, 
what doesn't and how we need to do better. 

• New definition of homelessness. This fall, HUD published its new definition of homelessness per 
the HEARTH Act, which expands access to HUD's programs for families with children. It allows 
for more people to be considered eligible for homeless assistance. There is also a new definition 
of imminently homeless in the recently published Emergency Solutions Grants (ESG) rule that 
allows others to be assisted before becoming homeless. 

• Better use of targeted resources. The Recovery Act's Homelessness Prevention and Rapid Re- 
Housing Program (HPRP) has assisted more than 1 million people, already three times more than 
projected. Without HPRP, the numbers of families experiencing homelessness on a given night 
would likely be much higher. 


Improved access of mainstream resources. Affordable Care Act implementation has served as a 
major focal point in the past year, with HHS playing a catalytic role in helping communities begin 
to prepare for the opportunities that lie ahead. With careful planning now, the implementation 
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of the Medicaid expansion can significantly increase access to health care for people 
experiencing homelessness. 

• Increased engagement with states and local communities. One example is work being led by 
HHS in partnership with HUD and ED to understand promising practices in the field on linking 
human services and housing supports to address family homelessness. 


HPRP gave communities dollars devoted to homelessness prevention, that is, tailored emergency 
assistance to help a family stay in their home, as well as rapid re-housing, which can include short-term 
case management and assistance with rent, and security deposits and other help for a family to re- 
establish a home. HPRP's success paved the way for systems change in communities across the country 
by encouraging a new focus on prevention models and rapid re-housing techniques, which are most 
effective for families. It also created a learning opportunity to determine which strategies are the most 
successful in reducing the number of families entering shelter and the length of time they spend there. 
The success of HPRP has spurred action and informed VA planning efforts around the new Supportive 
Services for Veteran Families (SSVF) Program. In July, VA announced $60 million in homeless prevention 
grants that will serve approximately 22,000 Veteran families at-risk of or experiencing homelessness. 
And earlier this month, VA announced an additional $100 million for SSVF. 

In addition, TANF agencies and local school district liaisons are working to break down silos and work in 
partnership to better align federal and state program to address family homelessness. Since housing and 
service program dollars enter communities through different agencies, on different geographic scales 
(e.g., county versus city), with different eligibility rules, and on different timelines, communities have 
historically had a difficult time figuring out how to combine mainstream services with housing to support 
families experiencing or most at risk of homelessness. By incenting local collaboration to access 
competitively-awarded housing vouchers, the federal government could learn more about what makes 
collaborations work, as well as what barriers presently inhibit such collaboration from occurring more 
naturally. 

As part of the President's Budget in both FY 2011 and FY 2012, the Administration proposed a new 
initiative to couple housing assistance with comprehensive human services to reduce homelessness 
among families with children. This initiative would establish a mechanism for HUD, HHS and ED 
programs to be more fully engaged in stabilizing homeless families, ultimately resulting in a reduction in 
the costs associated with poor school performance and poverty. The pay-off to such a collaborative 
effort could be large. Research suggests that stable housing has a large positive impact for children - 
when children are not forced to move from place-to-place and school-to-school, they are more likely to 
succeed academically. Additional research suggests that families that are stably housed are in a better 
position to prepare for, find, and retain employment. Thus, by working together, HHS, ED, and HUD can 
help meet the goals of reducing child homelessness, reducing poverty, and fostering employment 
success. 

Congress has not taken action to fund this initiative to build on what we know and to promote the 
development of effective solutions at scale. While states and local communities theoretically have the 
latitude to build local collaborations across mainstream housing and services systems, the difficult budget 
situations they face make It significantly less likely that they will pursue these in the absence of federal 
investment. Although without funding we will not have any research evidence coming from initiative, 
HHS's Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) is supporting a study entitled 
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"Linking Human Services and Housing Assistance In Communities for Homeless Families and Families at 
Risk of Homelessness" to document promising models that integrate human services and housing 
support. 

New Efforts to Focus on Ending Youth Homelessness 

In order to achieve the Plan's goal of ending youth homelessness by 2020, USICH and its member 
agencies are working with national organizations along with state and local agencies to develop a better 
understanding of the needs of youth who are at risk of and experiencing homelessness, as well as the 
best approaches to achieve the goal. 

One Plan objective, to advance health and housing stability for youth aging out of systems such as foster 
care and juvenile justice, has seen positive movement as agencies focus on improving discharge 
planning; reviewing federal program policies, procedures, and regulations; and promoting targeted 
outreach strategies. 

There is concurrence among participating agencies of the Council that better data on the number of 
youth experiencing homelessness is needed, as well as typologies that help classify the causes and 
nature of youth homelessness and predictors of appropriate program models and interventions. 
Towards that end, the following is being undertaken: 

• HHS has led the Interagency Working Group on Youth Programs, which includes 12 Federal 
departments and agencies. A subgroup focused on transition-age youth Is reviewing existing 
federal supports for addressing youth homelessness and identifying possible steps toward the 
goal. 

• USICH staff has prioritized outreach to unaccompanied youth and youth-serving providers in 
visits around the country. Through meetings with organizations that are demonstrating the 
impact of effective public-private collaborations, touring programs that are getting consistent 
outcomes, and talking with youth themselves, we are gathering information to inform federal 
action. 

• USICH and member agencies HHS and HUD collaborated to increase awareness of how local 
communities could better count unaccompanied youth during HUD's January 2011 PIT count. 
Baltimore and Minneapolis— Saint Paul have taken the initiative to improve and expand their 
youth census by coordinating with local agencies that serve youth between the target age 
range, which allowed for them to obtain a more accurate count of unaccompanied youth. While 
USICH hopes to see further improvement in this data, preliminary data from some areas suggest 
there is still much more that needs to be done to know how many youth experience 
homelessness across the country. 

• HUD has commissioned a study of programs that assist youth who are aging out of foster care. 
This will be completed In the next year. 

• The Department of Labor's Workforce Investment Act (WIA) youth programs, such as the WIA 
Youth Formula Program, Job Corps and YouthBuild, provide services to economically 
disadvantaged youth who face multiple barriers to employment including those who are 
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homeless, or a runaway, or a foster youth. These programs help youth gain post-secondary 
education credentials and enter into employment. 

• HHS and USiCH have worked together to reach out to youth-serving providers and to encourage 
partnerships with child welfare, schools, jobs programs, and housing authorities. 

• USICH members are partnering to get a better understanding of the scope of homelessness for 
unaccompanied youth, best practice research, and the impact of related federal investments. 

HUD has been a tremendous partner as they implement the HEARTH Act. In alignment with Opening 
Doors, HUD has been working to develop their new program regulations (as required under the HEARTH 
Act). The recently released Emergency Solutions Grants (ESG) program regulations built upon the 
lessons learned from HPRP— a key resource in recent years to prevent and end homelessness among 
families and youth-allowing communities across the country to continue this Important work. HUD has 
also taken steps to better align its definition of youth with other Federal agencies. For the purpose of 
data collection and reporting, HUD currently groups all adults aged 18 to 30 in the same category. In the 
future, HUD will break out 18- to 24-year-olds so we can continue to learn more about the unique needs 
of transition-age youth. Since the release of the ESG and homeless definition regulations in mid- 
November, USICH has received very positive messages from youth advocates and providers in the field 
who believe the new HUD regulations demonstrate a true understanding of the special needs of 
homeless youth. 

Ending youth homelessness requires collaboration at all levels of government and across sectors. 
Mainstream systems Including schools, TANF and workforce systems, juvenile justice, child welfare, and 
health care will need to pay more attention to family unification and preservation. Toward that end: 

• ED and HHS are working together on implementation of the Fostering Connections Act, a law 
reforming federal child welfare policy that was enacted in 2008. 

• ED hosted the first-ever federal summit on lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender youth in June 
2011. This was the second annual Bullying Prevention Summit, a two-day event hosted by the 
U.S. Department of Education in partnership with eight other federal agencies that make up the 
Federal Partners in Bullying Prevention Steering Committee. One workshop specifically 
addressed homelessness among LGBT youth. 

• ED and HHS also co-hosted "Child Welfare, Education and the Courts: A Collaboration to 
Strengthen Educational Successes of Children and Youth in Foster Care" during which USICH led 
a discussion on access to educational support for homeless youth. 

• The Casey Family Programs, a national leader on youth issues, has provided four staff people to 
work at HUD, ED, HHS, and DOJ to help advance federal progress on the intersections between 
child welfare, housing, behavioral health, education, and juvenile justice. 


Progress on Common Vocabulary 


Numerous federal agencies administer either programs targeted exclusively to people experiencing 
homelessness (targeted programs) or available more generally to low-income populations (mainstream 
programs). Programs sometimes have different eligibility requirements and use different definitions of 
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"homelessness." This can be confusing for people in need of services and service providers, and the 
differences can make collaboration and data collection difficult. The GAO published recommendations 
to work toward a federal common vocabulary and data standard in its June 2010 report. 

The HEARTH Act mandated USICH to host a meeting of experts and stakeholders to discuss the 
feasibility of adopting a common vocabulary and data standard. Creating a common data standard 
related to housing status across targeted and mainstream programs is also a strategy of Opening Doors. 

In January 2011, USICH and HUD hosted a meeting with a broad representation of stakeholders. This 
day-long meeting allowed USICH to hear both the benefits people saw in developing a common 
vocabulary and a common data standard, in addition to some of the challenges associated with moving 
in this direction. USICH received concrete suggestions for how we would go forward, as well as cautions 
of issues that need to be considered moving forward. Earlier this year, USICH submitted a report to 
Congress on a community forum to discuss the GAO recommendation to develop a common federal 
vocabulary on housing status. We are continuing to make progress in this area. 

This fall, USICH convened agencies to assess the feasibility of moving forward to develop a common 
vocabulary and data standard as it relates to housing. A common vocabulary and data standard 
regarding housing status could create administrative efficiencies for grantees, simplifying data collection 
across multiple systems, and help to clarify differences in eligibility criteria across federal programs. 
Agencies assessed the work that has already been done, in particular between HUD homeless programs, 
VA homeless programs, SAMHSA's PATH program, and ACYF's homeless youth programs, to arrive at 
common language and move toward a common data standard. HUD's leadership through its Homeless 
Management Information System (HMIS) has been critical to this work. These conversations have 
informed HUD's development of a revised data standard for HMIS that will be released soon. In essence, 
these are first steps toward creating a common data standard regarding housing across these federal 
targeted homelessness programs. Once HUD's new data standard is approved, VA, SAMHSA and ACYF 
need to make similar changes in their reporting mechanisms. 

Agencies with targeted homelessness programs that have not had these discussions yet with HUD 
agreed to participate in conversations with HUD. This will not happen all at once; HUD will sequence 
them so as to manage the staff resources available to support this work. 

Solutions to the Crisis of Homelessness among Families, Youth, and Children 

The Obama administration is committed to doing all it can to encourage this growing trend in 
partnership with Congress, States, tribes, counties, cities, philanthropy, the business sector and non- 
profits. Beyond the progress noted above, there are four key areas where we need to make progress in 
order to meet the 2020 goal: 

• Affordable Housing 

• Jobs 

• Mainstream services - health, human services, income supports, education. Head Start, and 
other children's programs 

• Coordinated local response and better collaboration 

We can't afford "business as usual" in today's tight economy. We must ensure that only the most 
effective and cost-efficient policies and practices are utilized. 
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Housing 

Housing needs to be affordable for those households with the lowest incomes who are most at risk of 
homelessness. The households most vulnerable to homelessness are those with no income to those 
with up to 30 percent of Area Median Income. 

Access to affordable housing is especially vital for families. Affordable housing is the cornerstone of any 
effort to reduce and ultimately end homelessness. The preservation and expansion of affordable 
housing through acquisition, rehabilitation, new construction, and rental assistance is critical to 
accomplishing our goals. Unfortunately, the trend lines for affordable housing are going in the wrong 
direction. Too many Americans cannot afford a safe place to call home. More than 8 million renters pay 
more than half of their income on rent and utility costs, yet are extremely low income (ELI - less than 
30% of area median income). There has been a 13% increase in ELI renter households over the last 
decade, while the number of units affordable to this population decreased by 14%. 

As more Americans struggle to make ends meet, the affordable housing stock has actually decreased. 
During the boom years, units were upgraded to serve higher income tenants, converted to condos in 
strong markets, and demolished or lost to neglect elsewhere. Analysis of American Community Survey 
data from 2000 to 2007 shows that the number of units affordable to ELI households declined by nearly 
900,000 units white the number of EL! renter households increased by over 1 million. Greater 
competition for a shrinking resource also drives rental prices up. Despite the growing need, housing 
assistance programs are at risk as tough budget decisions at the federal level and In state houses, city 
halls, and county seats across the country are debated. 

We are seeing families falling into homelessness whose incomes have plummeted as a result of the 
recession - through foreclosures, evictions, layoffs, or health care costs. For most people, the threat of 
homelessness stems from the gap between their current income and the cost of housing. People are 
extremely poor at the time they become homeless. More affordable housing is needed for people with 
extremely low incomes who are most at risk of homelessness. 

There has been an increased inventory of permanent supportive housing units for disabled individuals, 
families with children, youth, including Veterans and their families (including HUD-VASH). This type of 
rental housing Is affordable and offers services for the specific needs of an individual or family who has a 
long term disability and a homelessness experience. However, the current inventory does not meet the 
demand. 

While we have stressed to communities that they must continue to examine local performance 
outcomes to identify the most strategic and cost effective use of resources in order to help more people 
avoid or end their homelessness, more funding is needed to create the inventory necessary to meet the 
needs. 

Jobs 

Many have noted that the best defense against homelessness is a job that pays enough to cover the 
basics “ including the cost of housing. With continuing high levels of unemployment, a good job remains 
elusive for too many Americans. Passage of the American Jobs Act, as proposed by President Obama, 
would prevent 6 million Americans looking for work from losing their benefits. 
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Specific to homelessness, the proposed legislation would create a new Pathways Back to Work Fund that 
would, among other things, build on the success of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
Emergency Contingency Fund |TANF/ECF) by supporting subsidized employment opportunities for 
unemployed low-income individuals. 

Mainstream Services 

To further family stability, mainstream programs need to be aligned at the local level to support families 
through better collaboration and greater accountability for housing stability. We can't have an ever- 
expanding homeless system— operating in isolation from mainstream systems— that becomes 
responsible for everything a homeless family needs from early childhood education, education 
generally, employment, to all types of health and human services. 

Secretary Sebelius and her team at HFIS have been working to expand access to health insurance and 
health care through the Affordable Care Act. Already, provisions are in places that allow young adults to 
stay on their families' health insurance and prevent screening out of children with high medical needs. 
Future provisions that create more affordable health insurance options for families will decrease the 
chances that an unexpected health event will lead to job loss or foreclosure, driving a family into 
homelessness. There will be new tools available to help families with the most complex health problems 
and related challenges get access to more holistic care and support through Health Homes and 
Accountable Care Organizations. Going forward, practitioners who work with families that are most 
vulnerable to homelessness need to collaborate with local health care policy makers and systems to 
ensure that the needs of families experiencing homelessness are taken into account in local 
implementation of the Affordable Care Act. 

USICH would also like to note the work of Education Secretary Arne Duncan's team. ED is working to 
identify ways in which ail its programs contribute to accomplishing the goals in the Plan. More work will 
be needed over the next year to get more local school systems on board and working with local 
Continuums of Care and local plans to end homelessness. USICH also expects that these local plans will 
consider ways to keep children in their same school without requiring long bus rides. Compliance with 
the protections under the McKinney Vento Act will continue to be important to assure ail homeless 
youth and children have access to education. 

Coordinated local response and better collaboration 

As mentioned earlier, HPRP made an enormous impact and helped many communities make the 
important shift to more cost-effective programs focusing on prevention and rapid re-housing. 

As HEARTH Act implementation begins with the new Emergency Solutions Grants, communities will be 
able to adapt the lessons learned about prevention and rapid re-housing as they work to re-tool their 
Continuum of Care system. One promising practice is to shift transitional housing to target those most in 
need. Another is re-purposing scattered site transitional housing to transition-in-place models that 
provide greater stability for children and their parents and can reduce school mobility. Helping kids stay 
stable in school can lead to improved academic achievements - a long term return on investment. 

As has been demonstrated in Massachusetts, Columbus, Minneapolis, and in Seattle - by bringing all 
mainstream programs to the table with the homeless system, the sum of collaborative work is far 
greater than the parts. 
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Going forward 

The country has faced economic uncertainties in the 18 months of Opening Doors' implementation, but 
one thing remains clear: homelessness is an urgent problem - not only is it devastating to families and 
individuals who experience it, but it Is very costly to society as a whole. Years of research have 
documented significant cost savings for public systems when people with histories of homelessness 
become stably housed. While much of this research has focused on individuals experiencing chronic 
homelessness, recent research has expanded our understanding of the costs related to family 
homelessness as well. This evidence reinforces Opening Doors' core belief that ending homelessness is 
not only the right thing to do, but the smart thing to do. 

Republicans and Democrats In Congress and across the country have collaborated for years to make 
progress on fighting homelessness. We also have Cabinet Secretaries working across party lines with our 
nation’s mayors and governors on initiatives to put us on track to achieve the goals in Opening Doors. 
Ending family, youth, and child homelessness is an Issue that should know no partisan boundaries and 
where we can make a real difference - together. Congressional support for Opening Doors is vital in our 
efforts to invest in cost-effective and proven solutions across the country. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify. I would be glad to respond to any questions. 
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December 15, 2011 


My name is Destiny Raynor, and I'm a Freshman at Winter Springs High 
School in Winter Springs, Florida. I'm here today with my mother, and 
my sister Kimberly. I also want to introduce you to the Metzger Family - 
Austin, Arielle, and their Dad. They were homeless in central Florida, 
too. 

My parents used to have a thrift shop and a beauty store. We lost our 
housing when the economy got really bad and we had to close all of our 
stores. We had to move all of the stuff from the store into the house. 
Both of my parents did not have a job and they just kept looking for 
several months. They kept applying for jobs. 

During that time it was very rough. That summer, the power and water 
got shut off, and we did not have running water or electricity for 5-6 
months. We had to eat at the gas station at the corner because they 
had a microwave. We went to friends' homes to shower, but they did 
not know what was going on. We spent most of the time during the 
summer at my friend's house. During the summer, it was very hot. 
Especially at night, when the candles added more heat. The toilet 
smelled really bad because we could not flush because the water was 
shut off. We had to bring buckets to a local church to fill with water to 
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fill the toilet bowl. We would buy sodas from a gas station and ended 
up eating a lot of junk food. I gained 10 pounds, my sister gained 13 
pounds, and my brother gained 40 pounds. We had a cooler to keep 
drinks in. 

My parents did not want to go to a shelter because they split families 
up, and we wanted to be together. No one knew where we lived, 
except for one friend. My life changed very quickly. We went from a lot 
of money from the store - my mom used to make maybe $300 per day - 
to nothing. When we lost the electricity, we slept in our own 
bedrooms but kept the windows open. Once we started school, it was 
very difficult to focus. I could only think about what was going on at 
home. I worried all the time and that was the only thing that was on 
my mind. 

After we lost our home, we ended up moving in with my grandmother. 
She has terminal cancer and hepatitis. This was horrible. It is a three- 
bedroom mobile home, but only two rooms were usable. My mother, 
sister and I slept in one bed, my dad slept on a small couch, and my 
brother slept on a lazy boy chair. We stayed there for 2-3 weeks until 
we could not take it any more. We could not shower there, because 
the water is not filtered. It was yellow and smelled. My grandmother 
also was dying of cancer, so it was really hard. With our last bit of 
money, we moved into a motel. The school district homeless 
coordinator, Beth, met us after one week and started to help us. My 
parents pay the bill if my dad is able to make money at the day labor 
work place that week. When we don't have the money, Beth pays from 
donations her program receives. Beth is here today, too. 
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The hardest thing about living in the motel is being on the bus and 
watching all of the other kids getting off, and knowing that they are 
going to their own home, and I am going back to a one-room hotel. It 
makes me feel really upset. 

Sleeping arrangements are also hard. We fight about who will sleep in 
the bed, or who will sleep on the floor. 

We don't have a stove at the motel so we have to eat all microwave 
food. We only have 4 drawers to put clothing in, and we don't even 
have our stuff here, it is in storage, and right now it is double-locked. 
We may lose all of our belongings. We have everything in there, all my 
clothing, photos, all of our furniture. It is really sad because it is all the 
memories and everything that we have. 

Prior to planning this trip to Washington, I had only told one friend, 
Jona, about my family's situation. I told him because I trusted him not 
to judge or say anything. I was afraid that people would talk badly 
about the situation and that we would be called poor and homeless. 
My teacher announced in class that we should all donate and help the 
homeless kids because they are poor. She was talking about me! I 
know how bad it feels, it is just that any minute you can be kicked out 
of the hotel, if you do something wrong or if your parents don't have 
the money. You just can't go to your own room and have your own 
privacy. You can't even have friends over because it would be 
embarrassing. I was doing really well in school, A's and B's, but since 
this happened three of my grades dropped to C and D's; Algebra, 
History, and Art. I am now working on bringing them back up. Once 
the school program. Families in Transition, started helping, it made it 
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easier and took a little weight off of my shoulders. Now I feel that I can 
focus more on my school rather than the home situation. 

My sister and brother were used to getting what they want, but now it 
is hard to get them anything. For example, my sister had wanted shoes 
for a while, and it was not that they were expensive, but every penny 
had been going into the motel. That was really hard when my mom 
said no. My brother in high school is very aggravated that he has to 
share a room with everyone. We listen to the opposite type of music 
and nothing seems to work when we are all together. Everyone is just 
too loud in one room and he always gets a headache. Fie gets so much 
more aggravated than he used to get. We just don't have our own 
space anymore. 

My parents have no personal bonding time with each other anymore. 
They are always busy making sure that we are taken care of and they 
have enough money to pay for the room. I have seen my dad cry in the 
last month, more than I have ever in my entire life. When I see my 
father cry, it hurts me a lot because I know he is trying his best and it is 
just still not good enough. It makes me feel scared like we will never 
get out. Like last week he went the whole week without getting a job, 
and it was horrible. 

Some of the things that have helped me are making friends at the 
motel so I can hang out and not think about things. Also, going to 
school gives me hours away from all of the stress. And just knowing 
that my parents are trying their best helps. 


The Families in Transition program from the school was the biggest 
relief because they helped with so much. They helped pay for the room 
with donations, so we can stay here when my dad does not have 
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enough money to pay. And they helped set up a school bus so my 
parents would not have to stress about getting us to school. Our Food 
Stamps did not cover the whole month and we would always run out of 
food the last week or two. Families in Transition helped sign us up for 
free breakfast and lunch, which helped a lot with the food. They also 
signed us up for a backpack program, so every Thursday our backpacks 
are filled with food. Food Stamps do not cover everything, and there is 
a week or two that we run out of food. It has been really helpful and I 
feel so much better. 

There are some programs that provide housing help, but we don't 
qualify because my dad doesn't have a regular job and he doesn't make 
enough money. When Beth pays for the motel room, we are considered 
homeless. When my dad pays for the motel room, we are not 
considered homeless. That doesn't make sense to me. It's the same 
hotel room, and it's hard to live there when you are young, no matter 
who pays. 

What we really need is a home of our own. When I get in my own 
house again, everything will get so much better. It will make it a lot 
easier to focus in school, not be stressed about my living situation, or 
feel ashamed of where I live. We will be able to get ail of our basic 
necessities and my family will not be stressed out and arguing. It will 
be so much better for everyone. Then I will be able to focus on what is 
really important like my education. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 
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Good morning everyone, my name is Starnica Rodgers. I am 18 years old. I have lived in 
Chicago my whole life. Thank you for the opportunity to testify here today. It is a true honor. 

Currently, I am a student at Truman College. I just finished my first semester and ! received one 
A and two B‘s! I am also 8 months pregnant and I am expecting my baby boy next month, 

Don’t worry, i checked with my Doctor and she said it was safe to fly here. 

Right now, I am staying at a shelter for parenting teens on Chicago’s north side. It is run by The 
Night Ministry. When I first got here, I was very nervous. I was worried about being in a new 
environment. But now I realize that everyone is here for the same reason: we are all homeless 
and alone. Since I have been here, I have found support from the girls here and the staff. They 
help me with my homework and found clothes for me to wear to school. And they are helping 
me find a more permanent place to live. 

! have been homeless on and off my whole life. My Mom is a single mother with four kids and 
has worked minimum wage jobs her whole life. I remember watching my mother struggle to pay 
the rent and us having to go to a shelter when I was 5. I want my life to be better. 

As ! grew up, my Mom and I started getting into a lot of fights. She was verbally abusive to me 
- and sometimes physically abusive. By the time I was 16, I knew I had to leave for my own 
safety. So there I was: 16 and homeless. 
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I went from house to house, staying for two or three days at other family members’ houses, not 
knowing where I was going to end up. Throughout the struggles, I was dedicated to graduating 
high school no matter what. I worked with the McKinney-Vento counselor so I could get free 
transportation to get to school. I graduated this year and I am very proud of that 
accomplishment. 

I’m in college now. I’m on the Drama Team and I was elected to the Student Senate, I have to 
graduate college no matter how hard the obstacles may be. With a college degree. I know that I 
will be able to get a good paying job with a guaranteed salary. My dream is to be a social 
worker to help people that are going through the same struggles that I have faced. 

Right now, I’m working to get into a transitional housing program also run by The Night Ministry. 
The program receives federal HUD funding. But there are not enough housing programs in 
Chicago for people like me. Before I got into this program, 1 had to call over 25 different 
programs but they all were full or had a wait list. 

I have had to struggle my whole life to find a place to call home. So I hope that you understand 
how important stable housing is to a young person. Without these programs, I know that I 
wouldn't be able to attend college. I would be too busy worrying about where I was going to 
stay every night. 

Thank you for listening to my story and thank you for supporting the programs that are helping 
me. I hope that you will think about the 10,000 youth in Chicago who are homeless or the teens 
in your town who don't know where they are going to sleep tonight. Our country should give 
more money to programs that help homeless youth, so we can break the cycle of homelessness 
and become successful adults. Thank you. 
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Good morning Representative Biggert, Representative Gutierrez, members of the Subcommittee. 
Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony today on this very important subject. My 
name is Grace Whitney. I am a developmental psychologist and have worked in various 
capacities with very young children and their families for my entire career. For the past 1 .5 years 
I have served as the director of the Head Start Collaboration Office in the State of Connecticut. 

The Head Start Act provides for a network of State Collaboration Offices (one in each state and 
one each for American Indians and Alaskan Natives and Migrant and Seasonal Head Start) that 
connect Head Start with state systems that offer many of the services Head Start families need. 
State Collaboration Offices also share the resources and lessons learned in Head Start with state 
systems. The Head Start Act articulates the role of the State Collaboration Offices to develop 
partnerships with states in specific priority areas, one of which is children experiencing 
homelessness. In that vein, State Collaboration Offices work with service agencies providing 
homeless and housing services, including those funded by HUD. I began focusing on this 
priority area about ten years ago, when State Collaboration Offices were required to participate 
as Interagency Homeless Council members. 1 have been involved ever since. 

Homelessness and Head Start 

Head Start is a natural partner for HUD homeless and housing service providers for several 
reasons. First, Head Start (including Head Start and Early Head Start) serves children from birth 
to age five and pregnant women and their families. Roughly half of children served in HUD- 
funded shelters are age 5 and younger. Second, Head Start is a comprehensive, two-generational 
program and therefore provides a full range of health, mental health, education, and social 
services and supports to young children and their families. Since families experiencing 
homelessness have multiple needs, Head Start is a perfect fit. Third, Head Start focuses its 
services on those families most in need. Head Start uses the McKinney-Vento education 
definition of homelessness. This is important because the education definition recognizes the full 
range of child and family homelessness witnessed by Head Start programs on a daily basis. Head 
Start is a mainstream program without sufficient capacity to serve all eligible children — in fact, 
with current funding. Head Start nationally serves less than 50% of eligible preschoolers and less 
than 5% of infants and toddlers. However, Head Start prioritizes doubled-up and other homeless 
young children due to their dire living circumstances and multiple risks that result which threaten 
their healthy development and learning. 

In the 2010-201 1 program year, 49,052 homeless children attended Head Start, and Head Start 
programs provided support for 44,242 homeless families. Through Family Partnership 
Agreements, Head Start helps families find stable housing. Finally, Head Start programs work 
closely with other service providers in their communities. They have experience in forming 
successful partnerships with other providers to better meet the multiple needs of families, and 
they work as community partners to address the challenges presented by homelessness. 


Impact of Homelessness on Young Children 

Homeless living situations introduce serious threats to a young child’s healthy development and 
learning. We know from the research that such instability causes ‘toxic stress,’ which occurs 
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when stress levels surpass the family’s ability to nurture. Toxic stress has profound, life-long 
effects on health and productivity. For babies, toddlers and preschoolers, toxic stress causes 
developmental delays, including; physical delays and failure to thrive; higher incidence of 
illnesses such as ear infections, digestive problems and asthma; mental health problems such as 
trauma and depression; withdrawn or irritable behavior; and trouble eating and sleeping. Young 
children who are homeless are far less likely to regularly attend high quality early care and 
education programs if they attend at all, causing them to fall further behind their more 
advantaged and stably housed peers educationally every day. Many parents experiencing 
homelessness suffer from depression, which diminishes their ability to nurture. It further adds to 
the stress caused by poverty and exacerbates threats to healthy growth. Parents are challenged in 
being parents when they are in shelters, motels, or other people’s homes. Parenting must be 
done in public, others may intrude on their decisions, and there may be too much uncertainty or 
lack of access to resources for planning ahead. 

Young children need for their basic needs to be met. They need consistency, stability, routine 
and nurturing relationships to be able to thrive. Their brains are particularly responsive to 
experiences during early childhood. Their neural networks and genetic expressions are being 
created through an ongoing interplay between their biology and the environment in which they 
live. The architecture of their young brains is being sketched by the repetition of experiences, 
day by day, both positive and negative. Unhealthy conditions (lack of play space for movement, 
overcrowding, repeated changes in surroundings, chaotic or sterile settings, etc.), trauma, loss, 
hunger, lack of health care and education, stressed caregivers and invisibility accumulate and 
seriomsly jeopardize their healthy growth and development and their potential for a healthy 
future. 

Definitions of Homelessness 


Families and children living in doubled-up and motel situations experience toxic stress. For 
example, one family served by a Connecticut Head Start program was doubled-up living in the 
basement of another family’s house. There were tensions between the “host” family and the 
homeless family. The homeless family had nowhere else to go, and did not want to lose that 
arrangement. The host family did not want to hear the young children, so the children were not 
allowed to leave the basement. The children were compromised physically and emotionally and 
Head Start staff reported it to be very difficult to do home visits in such a restrictive and tense 
situation. 

Doubled-up forms of homelessness put children at great risk, and create many barriers to 
services. One Head Start Family Services Manager described what she encounters this way: “We 
have found that families do move from shelter to shelter or double up with one friend or family 
member then move to the next friend or family if the situation is crowded or issues arise. When 
they move from place to place they often have to re-quatify for services, provide documents yet 
again, or get at the end of a list. In most cases agencies are forgetting the needs of the children 
and focus on the adults in the family. Parents often cannot work on their goals if they do not 
have child care or support. ” (Anneli Lisee, Head Start Home-based Manager, TVCCA Head 
Start/Early Head Start, Norwich, CT) 
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Similarly, living in a motel is not conducive to healthy child development, regardless of who 
pays for the motel room. A consultant in Massachusetts, where the state pays for families to stay 
in motels, shared her recent experience as a community volunteer with us this way: “I know we 
have increasing homeless families with young children staying in motels including in my little 
sleepy town, Bedford. I volunteered in October cooking at the food pantry and met several 
families from the hotel. They have no kitchen, no food, and no child care arrangement for the 
preschool age kids. / think we all know the children need to have a safe place and nurturing 
conditions to strive. We need to give the folks a universal check list to assure families with 
young children get what they need once they enter shelters or hotels. " (Shirley Fan-Chan, 
Consultant, former family shelter director and former Training Director, Horizons for Homeless 
Children, Bedford, MA) 

In Connecticut, many families use what little money they have to pay for a motel room. A former 
Early Head Start Manager and current McKinney-Vento Grantee provider and manager of the 
CT Infant Mental Health Association described her experiences this way: “I have encountered 
families - including the 'working poor ’ - who are struggling to maintain the motel payment 
themselves. These are families forced from their homes for varying reasons, and ending up in 
motels, but are people with jobs who are utilizing those funds to make the motel payments. Their 
children are extremely vulnerable, living in extremely crowded rooms with numerous family 
members, and often have very limited food preparation options. Often, these environments are 
full of transient adults and outdoor areas are unsafe due to traffic, etc., so children are forced to 
stay inside these cramped quarters. Certainly not ideal for young children and infants/toddlers 
who need to MO VE! We work very quickly to get these children enrolled in programming in 
order to reduce these stressors and to offer them opportunities to engage in something safe, 
stimulating and enriching. Many of these families would be excluded per the HUD definition. " 
(Anne Giordano, CT Association for Infant Mental Health, Litchfield, CT) 

Clearly, young children living in motels and in doubled-up situations suffer from the uncertainty 
of these arrangements and could greatly benefit from expedited services and streamlined 
referrals. Shortening the duration of the stress these settings cause and their toxic effect on 
development must be the goal. For this reason, Head Start programs are required to identify 
homeless children under the McKinney-Vento education definition of homelessness for 
enrollment, and allow them to enroll while documentation is being obtained. Head Start staff 
work to obtain needed services as quickly as possible and work in whatever ways they can with 
community partners to remove barriers. Head Start services begin in whatever form is 
appropriate to prevent further disruption, to address the immediacy of need and to move children 
toward stability and security as quickly as possible. 

In contrast, extensive documentation requirements, such as requirements for multiple moves, or 
“proof’ that a family can only stay with another family for a short time, is difficult for families, 
if not impossible. Such requirements create additional delays, consume precious staff time and 
resources, and will set vulnerable young children even further behind. All young children 
experiencing homelessness need to be able to be identified and referred as homeless, including 
those in motels and doubled-up situations, to HUD-funded homeless programs in an efficient, 
expedited way. This recognizes the unique and urgent needs of very young children at a critical 
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juncture in their young lives. 1 understand that this is the policy envisioned by HR 32, the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act. 

Efforts in Connecticut to Increase HUD Programs’ Awareness of Young Children’s Needs 

The insurmountable barriers that families in motels and doubled-up situations face in accessing 
HUD services is a severe problem for Head Start programs and the families we serve. However, 
in Connecticut we have found that even young children in HUD shelters often are not getting 
adequate services, due to a lack of awareness of their needs. Children in shelters are connected to 
the homeless and housing system, with access to many housing and supportive services that 
children in motels and doubled-up situations cannot obtain. However, many HUD shelters have 
policies and practices that reflect an insufficient understanding of young children. Shelter and 
housing services staff is seldom focused on the needs of young children and, in comparison to 
school-aged children, there is no expectation that young children attend school and therefore gain 
access to a system of services that can address their individual needs. Babies, toddlers and 
preschool children are all too often totally invisible in homeless programs because they are not 
considered to be the client. This is what we found in our state, and we worked through Head 
Start to begin to bridge this gap. 

After surveying our family shelters, we found that while several had strong components of their 
programs to address a wide range of family needs, many of our shelters did not have these same 
resources. To address this problem, we entered into a partnership to bring local family shelters 
and Head Start programs together. As a result of this effort, not only were young children being 
identified and enrolled in Head Start, but the shelters became more nurturing environments, and 
shelter staff became aware of ways they could serve young children as clients, too. Head Start 
brought the family shelters into their community of early childhood and family service providers, 
and helped shelters access the range of services that families of young children need. 

We quickly learned, however, that a dedicated focus on young homeless children must be 
facilitated and emphasized on a continual basis. Several years after our in-depth work in family 
homeless shelters, the need came to my attention through another initiative that two children 
from a homeless shelter were coming to Head Start hungry every day. It was not that there was a 
lack of food for shelter residents, but that shelter practices, such as the catered meals, a rigid 
shelter meal time schedule, and strict rules against bringing into the shelter children’s food items 
that teachers sent home, were inconsistent with the nutritional needs of young children. Shelter 
staff was not knowledgeable about children and nutrition and how hard it can be to keep children 
eating well, especially when they are stressed. In fact, the nutritional needs of infants, toddlers 
and preschoolers has become one of the top items for us to address. Another has been basic 
indoor and outdoor safety. We also have identified children living in homeless shelters with 
visible disabilities who were not yet receiving early intervention or special education services. I 
had seen this ten years ago when we conducted our first statewide survey of needs, but I was 
surprised to still be finding this. But staff change. Referral processes change. Budgets are 
stretched. And young children fall through the cracks. We must be vigilant with our efforts. The 
extreme needs of this population require extreme outreach to ensure that families receive the 
multiple services and supports they need to succeed and that young children stand a chance for 
healthy lives in the future. 
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For HUD to partner with Head Start and to be brought into the early childhood system could be 
very productive for children, families, and communities. Partnering with Head Start could help 
to inform HUD homeless policy about the needs of young children - after all, children are clients 
too. We can share information about the homeless families we serve, including those in motels 
and doubled-up situations. Families who are homeless experience multiple problems and it takes 
multiple systems working together to really support them through their crisis and on to success. 
None of us can do it alone. 

Concluding Statement 

In closing, we all share the goal of ending family homelessness. However, without dedicated, 
focused, and specific attention to the needs of all young children experiencing homelessness - 
shelters, motels, cars, campgrounds, and doubled-up situations - we will fall far short of this 
goal. Toxic stress has lifelong impacts, and predisposes young children to school failure, poor 
health outcomes throughout their lifetimes, ongoing unproductiveness and instability, and even 
homelessness as adults. To break these cycles, including the cycle of homelessness, we must 
evaluate all homeless and housing policies, including definitions of homelessness, from a child 
development perspective.We must ensure housing policies recognize the very dire and real 
consequences, to literally our health as a nation, of doing anything less. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to share my experiences and those of local Head Start 
programs in the State of Connecticut with you today. 
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Bob Wise 

Governor of West Virginia, 2001-2005 



ALLIANCE FOR 
EXCELLENT EDUCATION 


December 12, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

The Alliance for Excellent Education is pleased to support the Homeless Children and Youth Act of 
201 1 (H.R. 32). Since the beginning of the “Great Recession,” the number of homeless students has 
increased by more than 40 percent. Your legislation will help these students receive the services they 
need to stabilize, succeed in school, and go on to serve as productive citizens. 

Student homelessness is an all-too-often overlooked contributor to the nation’s dropout crisis. A recent 
study from the Government Accountability Office (GAO) finds that compared to stable students, 
students with more than two school changes from eighth to twelfth grade were twice as likely to drop 
out of high school. In order for homeless students to succeed in school, they must receive housing and 
other support that will stabilize their situations and enable them to concentrate on their education. 

Unfortunately, federal policy may actually serve as a barrier to stability for homeless students. This is 
because under the Homeless Emergency Assistance and Rapid Transition to Housing (HEARTH) Act 
and subsequent regulations, students who are classified as homeless by the U.S. Department of 
Education and other federal agencies must meet a complex array of qualifications and documentation 
requirements in order to receive basic services funded by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act is critical because it would streamline federal policy for 
homeless students and make services much more accessible to some of the nation’s most vulnerable 
young people. I applaud your effort and thank you for your work on behalf of homeless children and 
youth. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Wise 
President 



1 201 Connecticut Avenue, NW T 202 828 0828 
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December 9, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U,S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez; 

The American School Counselor Association (ASCA) writes in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 
2011. This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to 
include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal 
programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the educafion subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start 
programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless children and youth to 
access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD's recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, 
which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth 
Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access 
Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, children, and youth 
who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific 
homeless situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers 
make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, ASCA strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children and youth. 

ASCA is a nonprofit, 501(c)(3) professional organization based in Alexandria, VA. representing over 29,000 school counselors 
worldwide and serves the schooi counseling profession by providing professional development, publications, resources, 
research, and advocacy. The association promotes student success by expanding the image and influence of professional 
school counseling through leadership, advocacy, collaboration and systemic change, ASCA helps school counselors guide 
their students toward academic achievement, personal and social development, and career planning to help today's students 
become tomorrow’s productive, contributing members of society. 


Sincerely, 


Sincerely, 


Kwok-Sze Wong 
Executive Director 



CHICAGO COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 


December 8, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutiearez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chainnan Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

The Chicago Coalition for the Homeless supports H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and 
Youth Act of 201 1 . This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their 
families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel firom four federal 
programs; school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the 
McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to 
hud’s recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose 
requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive 
documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve 
and house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of 
assistance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless 
situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and 
services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to as.sess the full range of homeless situations. 

In the 2010-201 1 school year, Illinois school districts identified a record 42,800 homeless 
students — a more than 60% increase from 2008-2009. The Chicago Public Schools 
served a record 15,580 homeless students in the 2010-201 1 school year. The numbers of 
homeless students are rising drastically, but under the current HUD regulations the many 
of these children and youth are not eligible for housing services. The proposed changes 


70 East Lake Street, Suite 700 ■ Chicago, Illinois 60601 ■ www.cliicagohomeless.org 
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CHICAGO COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 

to the HUD guidelines would create housing opportunities for the thousands of Illinois 
families, children, and youth who are unstably housed. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf 
of all homeless children and youlh. 

Sincerely, 

Laurene M. Heybach 
Patricia Nix-Hodes 
The Law Project of the Chicago 
Coalition for the Homeless 
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December 13, 201 1 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This legislation 
amends the U.S, Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to 
include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel 
from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of 
the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and 
Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless 
children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released 
regulations on tlie definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long 
periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or 
youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is 
modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house 
families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local 
communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless 
families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless 
children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

Karen Olson, President 


Building Communities. Strengthening Lives. 
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Formerly Interfaith Hospitality Network 


2801 IxJinas BivdNl- B4 
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December 13,2011 

The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

1 am writing as a shelter director in support of H.R. 32, 1’he Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 . 
This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of 
homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal 
program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the 
education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless 
children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released 
regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long 
periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth 
receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and 
Access Act. 

1'he Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house 
families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local 
communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless families 
and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily 
basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless 
children and youth. 



Jennifer Broderick, LMSW 

Executive Dir<x:tor 

Family Promise of Albuquerque 
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December 13, 2031 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
WashingtonDC 20515 


The Honorable Luis (jutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This legislation amends the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, 
youth, mid their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal 
programs; school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless children 
and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released regulations on the 
definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, 
as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented 
provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, 
children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the 
best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in 
need of housing and services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children 
and youth. 



Executive Director 


Family Promise of Berks County^ Inc. 

People of faith working together to provide homeless families with HFXP for today and HOPE for tomomm! 

“Fajnity Promise of BerJa Counry. Inc. is 501 (c) (3) nOB-profit oT^whntrons-coatribBtions which arc Uj deductible to tte fuHeef permitted by Ibt*.” 

Federal EIN: 
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December 13, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


TTie Honorable Luis Gutieirez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who aie verified 
as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district 
homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; 
flead Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early 
Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youtli to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to 
HUD’s recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose 
requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive 
documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve 
and house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of 
assistance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless 
situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and 
services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, w’e strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf 
of all homeless children and youth. 


i^cerely, f 



Dr. Phebe Simmons, Director 
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December 13,2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


TTie Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of j i.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 20 1 1 . This legislation amends the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, 
youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal 
programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKiimey-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless children and youth to access HUD 
homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released regulations on dte definition of homelessness, which impose 
requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a 
family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, children, and youth who 
are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless 
situations to know which homeless families and youth arc most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of ail homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

Debra K. Burner 
Executive Director 
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Family 

Promise 


December 13, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


1424 FM 1092, Missouri City, TX 77459 
281/403-3923 

email: fbfamilypromise@comcast.net 
website: www.fonbendfamilypromise.org 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1, This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition 
of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by 
federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons 
designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for 
multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know 
which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers 
make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of 
homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all 
homeless children and youth. 


Sincerely, 



Vera L. Johnson, Executive Director 
Fort Bend Family Promise 


Helping Homeless Families With Children In Fort Bend County 
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December 13, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. This legislation 
amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of 
homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by 
federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons 
designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD's 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for 
multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to 
know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service 
providers make these determinations on a dally basis, and should be permitted to assess the 
full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all 
homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 


Gloria Edwards, Executive Director 
Family Promise of Gallatin Valley 
Bozeman, Montana 
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December 13,2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chainnan Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

In Helena, MT, our School District McKinney-Vento liaisons and Head Start Family Advocates 
are capable, thoughtful, thorough professionals with an excellent track record of connecting the 
right children with the right services. Therefore, I am WTiting in support of H.R. 32, The 
Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 . 


This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as 
liomeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless 
liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start 
programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs imder 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for 
multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 


Tlte Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know 
which homeless families and youth arc most in need of housing and services. Service providers 
make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of 
homeless situations. For these reasons, we strongly .support HR 32. Thank you for your 
leadership on behalf of all homeless children and youth. 



Brian /ohnsMlf Executive Director 


BUILDING COMMUNITIES. STRENGTHENING LIVES 
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December !3, 201 1 

The Honorable Judy Biggcrt The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairman Biggerl and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

1 am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition 
of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by 
federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons 
designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a slreainlincci, efficient referral process for homeless children and 
youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD's recently released regulations on the 
definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as 
well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. 
The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, 
children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the 
best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know whicli homeless families and youth are most in need of 
housing and services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to 
assess the fidl range of homeless situations. 


For the.se reasons, we strongly support HR 32. fhank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children and 
youth. 


Sincerely,.-'':;----'^ 

i 

Teny lyT-indemann ' 
Kxec^uve Director 
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December 13, 201 1 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 20515 Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 
2011. This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and 
their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from 
four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the 
education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral 
process for homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It 
stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released regulations on the definition of 
homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods 
of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before 
a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented 
provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and 
Access Act. 


Mission Statement 
The mission of Family Promise of 
Midland, Texas, Inc. is to end 
homelessness • one family at a 
time! 

Please visit our website at: 
www.familypromisemidlandtx.org 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the 
flexibility to serve and house families, children, and youth who are extremely 
vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the best 
equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless 
families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers 
make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess 
the full range of homeless situations. 


For these reasons, I strongly support HR 32. ITiank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children 
and youth. 

Sincerely, 

T^mas ll. 

Fhomas J. Miller 

Executive Director 

Family Promise of Midland, Texas 


Building community, strengthening lives. 
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P'amily Promise® 

of Monmouth County 


December 13, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition 
of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by 
federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons 
designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD's 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for 
multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully Implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to 
know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service 
providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the 
full range of homeless situations. 


For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all 
homeless children and youth. 


Sincerely, 
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December 13, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable i>uis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Bigger! and Ranking Member Gutierrez; 

I ain writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 20 11 . This legislation amends the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, 
youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal 
programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efilcient referral process for homeless children and youth to access HUD 
homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose 
requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a 
family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, children, and youth who 
are extremely vulnerable and in need of a.ssislance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless 
situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
detenninations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 


Karen Olson, President 


Building community, strengthening fives. 
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^Family Promise’ 

Of North Idaho 

Serving and Empowering Homeless Families 
to Achieve Sustainable Housing 

December 13, 201 1 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1, This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified 
as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district 
homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKirmey-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early 
Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to 
HUD’s recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose 
requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive 
documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve 
and house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of 
assistance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless 
situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and 
services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf 
of all homeless children and youth. 


Sincerely, 



Cindy Wood, Executive Director 
Family Promise of North Idaho 

PO Box 3682 Coeur d’Alene, ID 83816 208-777-4190 www.FamilvPromiseNI.ora 

HELP HOPE HOME 
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First focus 

- CAMPAIGN FOR CHILDREN 

December 9, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez, 

I am writing on behalf of the First Focus Campaign for Children, a bipartisan advocacy organization committed to making children 
and their families a priority in federal policy and budget decisions, to thank you for your leadership on the Homeless Children and 
Youth Act of 2011 (H. R. 32). 

As an organization committed to securing a bright future for homeless children and youth, we applaud efforts to amend the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development {HUD)’s definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families 
who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel. 

According to the Department of Education, there were nearly a million homeless children and youth enrolled in public schools during 
the 2009-2010 academic year, Yet many of these children are not able to receive HUD homeless assistance, for the current HUO 
definition of homelessness excludes people who are forced to live in other homeless situations, including people staying with others 
temporarily because they have nowhere to go ("doubled-up”), and people staying in motels. The regulations that HUO recently 
released impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as weil as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before children, youth, and their families receives HUD homeless assistance. 

This legislation would expand HUD's definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and families who are verified as homeless 
by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle 
of the McKInney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs 
under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. This would create a streamlined and efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services, and provide communities with the flexibility to serve and hou.se this 
vulnerable population. 

The inability of HUD to allow many homeless children, youth, and their families from accessing HUD homeless assistance has serious 
and far-reaching effects, including exclusion of these populations from critical services, continued invisibility in community planning 
on homelessness, and weak or non-existent coordination with key systems of care for children, youth, and families. 

We are grateful for your leadership in making homeless children and youth a legislative priority, and we welcome the opportunity to 
work with you on this and other proposals to improve the well-being of America's children and youth. 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 




Bruce Lesley 
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December 12, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert TTie Honorable Louis Gutierrez 

U. S. House of Representatives U. S. House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairwoman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in strong support of H. R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011, amending the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development's definition of homelessness. 

H.R. 32's definition of homelessness reflects the reality of homelessness experienced by millions of children, youth and 
families. The number of disenfranchised and house-less families and youth continues to spiral as our national response 
to this life-threatening issue wavers. HUD's definition of homelessness will cause more suffering for those already in 
incomprehensible distress, while creating a horrendous task for agencies struggling to serve this population. 

With many years' experience running large shelters (Hesed House in Aurora, and Will County PADS program -now 
Daybreak— in Joliet) I can speak to the logistical nightmare HEARTH regulations will cause. Documenting homelessness 
will be a time-consuming nightmare. Buckling under record-breaking requests for assistance, turning multitudes of 
desperate individuals and families away, and scavenging for operations funding to replace severe government cuts, new 
HEARTH regulations curtailing life-sustaining housing assistance will create a monster for shelters. 

From the standpoint of families and youth, these new regulations impose impossible benchmarks creating unimaginable 
hardships. Homelessness doesn't come in neat packages, as the new regulations seem to assume. Those devising the 
criteria obviously are clueless about chaos, vulnerabilities, and desperation most homeless families and youth 
experience. Denying housing assistance because of ill-conceived and arbitrary policies reflects an inexcusably dismaying 
and disgusting Insensitivity on the part of the federal agency charged with addressing homelessness. 

H. R. 32 would eliminate the needless and onerous requirements for "proof" of homelessness. The homelessness 
definition used by the U. S. Department of Education reflects the reality of most of the homeless families and youth In 
our nation. Its simplicity does not encourage homelessness, but allows professionals to assess situations of Individual 
circumstances without causing further suffering of persons without homes. 

Our nation's tepid response to the extraordinarily excruciating experience of homelessness is shocking. Inadequate 
resources continue to plague the emergency solutions we try to implement. Imprudent regulations and policies create 
additional hardships on both those needing services and those providing services. ! applaud the inherent simplicity of H. 
R. 32 and I encourage the subcommittee to fervently seek ways to implement changes before more suffer the anguishes 
of homelessness. Having witnessed and chronicled rampant homelessness throughout our nation, I would be negligent 
if I did not urge you to seek resources not only to strengthen our emergency response, but to restore the safety network 
of affordable, subsidized housing and support services to meet the needs of millions of Americans. 

Thank you for your tireless pursuit of remedies for homeless families and youth. 

Sincerely, 

HEAR USInc.^ 

Diane D. Niian 
President 
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HORIZONSFOR HOMELESS CHI LDREN 


December 13, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

On behalf of Horizons for Homeless Children, 1 am writing in support of The Homeless Children and 
Youth Act of 201 1 (H.R. 32). This legislation would mitigate the impact of homelessness on young 
children and their families by expanding HUD's definition of homeless to include homeless children and 
youth and their families. 

Horizons for Homeless Children is a non-profit, high-quality provider of child care and education for very 
young homeless children — ages 0-6 — in Massachusetts. In addition to child care, we run a “playspace” 
program in shelters throughout the slate that has provided thousands of homeless children the opportunity 
to benefit from developing appropriate play and learning. An important aspect of our program is to support 
the parents of our children and enable them to make the transition from shelters to a home and career. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless 
children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released 
regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long 
periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth 
receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and 
Access Act. 

We in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations. We know which 
homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. The Homeless Children and Youth 
Act of 201 1 provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families and children who are 
extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. Local providers make these determinations on a daily 
basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

We urge you to act swiftly to pass H.R. 32 to ensure that young homeless children and their families have 
access to the services they need to rebuild their lives. 

Sincerely, 

Asa Fanelli 

Chief Executive Officer 
Horizons for Homeless Children 
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The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U-S. House of Represcntativijs 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairman Biggert ajid Ranking Meml:^ Giitierrez: 

1 am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth /Xct of 20 11 . This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who arc verified as 
homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs; school district lioraekss 
liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act: Head Start 
programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs 
under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 


1'oin.(!!oyi‘e 
.Ntiidred Ocar 

iinda Griffit'ln. 
.‘Shelly Groves 
^fary E. Johnson 


The Homeless Children and YouUi Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless sers-iccs. It stands in contrast to HUD’s 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements 
for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well a.s extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of 
the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of 
the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 


Barrj’ t.jpman. 
Daniel. Mareno 
David Prewitfr . 
IfeimS IJdoh 


Martha Ryan. 

Fattufiifr & 
ExfM’ft OfiT^for 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to ser\*^c and 
house families, children, and youth who are extiemely vulnerable and in need ofassistanec. 
People in local communities arc the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to 
know which homeless families and youth are most in need cif housing and services. Service 
providers make these delenninalions on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the 
full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank >Ttu for your leadership on behalf of all 
homeless children and youth. 



Founder and Executive Director, Homeless Prenatal Program 
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MUCKltSERBY HOySt 
1421 Hamlet Street 
Columbus, OH 43201 
(614)294-5553 
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December 13, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 15 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

1 am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 . This legislation 
amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness 
to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program 
personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the 
education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 

At Huckleberry House we have three programs which specifically work with runaway and homeless 
youth: the shelter, street outreach and transitional living. The Transitional Living Program receives 
HUD funding. Many of the youth we serve are older homeless youth who have runaway or were 
thrown away. Living at home is not an option due to abuse, neglect, abandonment and severe family 
conflict. Not only do these youth find themselves homeless; but, they are abruptly faced with the task 
of transitioning to adulthood without the support and guidance of family. 

I find it ironic that much of the debate about the Homeless Children and Youth Act focuses on 
making sure that these young people arc truly in need and how to make sure they are homeless. The 
workers at Huckleberry House talk to hundreds of teens and young adults each year. Our first goal is 
always to rally the resources of the young person including access to living arrangements within their 
natural support system. We do this because we know that public resources are limited. More 
importantly, we know that those natural supports are a better option for long-term success. However, 
there are times when there are no options. It is at that point we look to our HUD services or homeless 
programs in the community. 

The.se young people may not be in adult shelters or living on the land. They are, however, without 
reasonable living arrangements. They stay wherever they can often at the risk of their own personal 
safety. It seems to me that investing in these young people before they fall so deeply into 
homelessness is a good option for any community. 

Please support HR 32. Thank you for your care and concern for our children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

s/ 

Becky Westerfelt, MSW 
Executive Director 
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A] HOSPITALITY 
4 Q NETWORK 
I n i*l / A1 of Augusta, Inc. 

A Community Response for Homeless Families 

2177 Centra! Avenue • Augusta, Georgia 30904 

Phone 706-364-4462 Admin Qfrice ■ 706-364-4463 ■ Fax 706-364-4001 

December 13, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This legislation amends the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, 
youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal 
programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless children 
and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released regulations on the 
definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, 
as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented 
provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, 
children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the 
best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in 
need of housing and services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children 
and youth. 


Sarah MacDonald, Executive Director 

HOST CONGREGATIONS 

Advent Lutheran Church • Alderegate United Methodist Church • Belie Terrace Presbyterian Church, USA • Central Christian Church 
Church of Our Savior Episcopal - Church of the Good Shepherd Episcopal • Church of the Most Holy Trinity Catholic Church 
Covenant Presbyterian Church* First Baptist Church Augusta • First Baptist Church Evans • Good Shepherd Baptist Church 
Hillcrest Baptist Church • Infocus Church • Lewis Memorial United Methodist Church • Marvin United Methodist Church 
Reid Memorial Presbyterian Church • Saint Andrew Presbyterian Church • Saint James United Methodist Church 
Saint Mark United Methodist Church • Saint Mary on the Hill Catholic Church • The Hill Baptist Church • The Quest Church 
Trinity on the Hill United Methodist Church • Warr^ Baptist Church • Wesley United Methodist Church 
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Interfaith Hospitality Network 
Of Burlington County 

228 Ml. Laurel Road Mount Laurel, New Jersey 08054 
(856)638-0110 Fax (856) 638-01 15 
IHNBC@aol.com 

A Community Response for Homeless Families 


December 13, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutieirez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified 
as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district 
homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early 
Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to 
HUD’s recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose 
requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive 
documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on 
successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve 
and house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of 
assistance. People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless 
situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and 
services. Seivice providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

My agency works, on almost a daily basis, with homeless families and especially making 
sure homeless children retain access to the most important resources, such as school 
attendance. 


interfaith Hospitality Network of Burlington County is a United Way agency 
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For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf 
of all homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia Lasusky, MSW, LSW 
Director 


Interfaith Hospitality Network of Burlington County is a United Way agency 
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Interfaith Hospitality Network of Essex County, Inc. 


December 13, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez; 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as 
homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless 
liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney- Vento Act; Head Start 
programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs 
under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements 
for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of 
the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of 
the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to 
know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service 
providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the 
full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all 
homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 


Tia Aery, Executive Director 


46 Park Street ( Montclair, NJ 07042-3441 | Phone 973-746-1400 | Fax 973-746-1488 | lnfo@ihnessexnj.org 
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December 13,20!1 

The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. This legislation 
amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to 
include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel 
from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of 
the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and 
Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless 
children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released 
regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long 
periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or 
youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is 
modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house 
families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local 
communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless 
families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
detenninations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless 
children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

Brian Rosecrance 
Executive Director 
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Interfaith Hospitality Network 

of Northwest Philadelphia 


Hon. Judy Biggert, Chair 

Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Hon. Luis V. Gutierrez, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

December 5, 2011 

Dear Representatives Biggert and Gutierrez: 

The undersigned are national oj^anizations concerned with the continued problem of homelessness 
In the United States. We have appreciated the opportunity to work with the House Financial Services 
Committee and its members from both parties who share our concern. We write to oppose a 
provision in draft legislation that would increase allowable minimum rents in federal housing 
programs. 

We support your subcommittee's longstanding efforts to improve the Housing Choice Voucher 
program and the Public Housing program. We are aware of the October 5th draft of the Section 8 
Savings Act, which would make important changes in the HCV program along with some aspects of 
HUO's other rental assistance programs. (This letter refers to the discussion draft labeled 
112SESA\tNTRO_001.XML.} 

These programs, providing help paying the rent for millions of Americans of limited means, are vitally 
important for preventing homelessness and for ending it when it occurs. In recent years the role of 
these programs in reducing homelessness has come to be recognized more broadly, as leading public 
housing agencies have become more involved in solutions to homelessness in their communities. 

We are concerned about an increase in minimum rents in the context of an important demographic 
trend over the past several years: a pronounced increase in the number of extremely poor families 
with no income from government benefits, and no or very little income from employment. This 
trend, largely the result of high rates of unemployment at the bottom of the labor market and 
changes in federal, state and local government support for low-income people, has contributed to 
increases in the number of people in "deep poverty," i.e. with incomes less than half the federal 
poverty level. These are the families that are most likely to become homeless without subsidized 
housing. Many face multiple barriers to employment. 


704/ Germantown Avenue • Philadelphia, PA 19119 * phone: 215-247-4663 • fax: 215-247-0544 • philashelter.org 
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The new draft of SESA would raise the allowable minimum rent from $50 per month to $75 or 12 
percent of the applicable fair market rent, whichever is higher. Twelve percent of FMR will be higher 
for most families, including those in at least the high-rent areas of every state. For example, 
allowable minimum rent in Orange County, CA for a two-bedroom apartment would be $198; in the 
Bronx, $171; in Charlottesville, VA, $123; in Birmingham, AL, $90. 

Current law, of course, already allows PHAs to establish minimum rents of up to $50, and most have. 
Thus the idea that “everyone should pay something" has already been entrenched in federal law and 
local PHA practice. The existing policy affects households with the lowest income, who under normal 
2 rent-setting rules would have a rental and utility obligation (generally 30 percent of income) of less 
than $50; i.e. households with income less than $167 per month. For the lowest -income people who 
are unable to find work, the obligation to pay minimum rent can leave them dependent on violent 
relationships or exploitive economic transactions. In the current job market, those with the least 
competitive resumes are unlikely to find other viable options. 

Under the governing statute, PHAs and landlords are supposed to recognize "hardship exemptions" 
from minimum rent policies. There are no standards for requiring PHAs to coherently explain 
hardship exemptions to tenants who may have cognitive or psychiatric disabilities or severe 
educational deficits, or for making sure that explanations are given at a relevant time. Anecdotal 
reports from the field and the one available HUD study 
(www.huduser.org/publications/pdf/Rent%20Study_Final%20Report_05- 
26-lO.pdfj indicate that very few tenants receive hardship exemptions. 

In some cases, the Committee's draft bill would allow minimum rents to be doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled or more. The impact would be an economic burden on the very poorest households. 
While the amounts may seem trivial to people with professional salaries, for people struggling to 
survive and feed their children with sporadic low-wage employment, an increase of $25, $50, $100 or 
$150 per month can make the difference between housing stability and eviction. People evicted from 
assisted housing are known to be at extremely high risk of immediate homelessness. 

Larger families with many children are hit hardest: minimum rent for a four-bedroom in Orange 
County, CA, for example, would be $323, more than six times that allowed by current policy. Large 
families often include people who have taken in other people's children, a practice that in the reality 
of low income neighborhoods can be a bulwark against children's homelessness. Under this draft, 
this practice could incur a substantial financial penalty. 

This is the one provision in the draft SESA bill that puts a greater financial burden on tenants. 
Unfortunately, it singles out the very poorest tenants, particularly the rising percentage of American 
families with no welfare or other benefits and with no income or very little income from work. This 
small and burdened minority faces a substantial increase in cost. Given the other kinds of difficulties 
faced by these families, nonpayment, eviction and homelessness are the inevitable result. 

We encourage the Committee to remove this provision at markup. We would support a thorough 
study of the impacts of the existing minimum rent rule, including its impact on people with 
disabilities, evictions and homelessness. 

Sincerely, 


Rachel Falkove 
Executive Director 
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Building Futures Through Education 


National Association 
FOR THE Education of 
Homeless Children 
AND Youth 


December 1 2, 20 11 


The Honorable Judy Biggcrt 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

The National Association for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth 
(“NAEHCY”) is v,Titing this letter in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and 
Youth Act of 2011. 

Founded in 1989, NAEHCY is a national grassroots membership association serving as 
the voice and the social conscience for the education of children and youth in homeless 
situations. NAEHCY’s membership is primarily composed of the local school district 
homeless liaisons and state coordinators established under Subtitle VII-B of the 
McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act. Ivocal school district liaisons and state 
coordinators are responsible for implementing the education subtitle of the McKinney- 
Vento Act, including coordination with housing and homeless service agencies. 

H.R. 32 will help homeless children and youth obtain the housing and services that they 
need to be successful in school, and in life. It is modeled successfully on two federal laws 
that NAEHCY’s membership helps to implement every day: the Child Nutrition Act and 
the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. These statutes permit school district 
homeless liaisons to verify the homeless status of children and youth so that they are 
eligible for services under other federal programs. These laws have been very effective in 
reducing barriers and increasing access to school meals and to financial aid. 

H.R. 32 stands in stark contrast to HUD’s recently released regulations on the definition 
of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of 
homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or 
youth receives HUD homeless assistance. As a practical matter, HUD’s regulations will 
preclude numerous homeless children and youth, and their families, from access to the 
services that these highly vulnerable populations so desperately need. Children and youth 
living doubled-up or in motels face circumstances that are as threatening to their 
development and well-being as the situations faced by individuals who do qualify for 
HUD services under the regulations. The HUD regulations not only arbitrarily disqualify 
these children, youth, and their families from HUD services, but they also impose 
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onerous documentation requirements that actually threaten to increase the housing 
instability faced by children and youth who lack fixed, appropriate housing. 

H.R. 32, by contrast, facilitates access to critical HUD services by homeless children and 
youth, and reflects the recognition of the critical needs of vulnerable children and youth 
who do not have a place to cal! home. Rather than tailoring the definition of 
“homelessness"’ to reflect outdated priorities and the customar}^ practices of HUD and 
service providers, H.R. 32 focuses on the ne«is and vulnerabilities of children and their 
families, effectively mandating a new attention to their needs and an awareness of the 
realities of homelessness faced by so many children, youth, and their families. If we do 
not prioritize the needs of children and youth in federal homeless policy, we will never 
end homelessness. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf 
of ail homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

Mattie MeVey Lord 
President 
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Government Affairs 

James Tobin III 
Senior Vice President & Chief Lobbyist 

www.nahb.org 

December 15, 201 1 


NAHB 


Nattonai Association of Home Builders 


1201 15th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 


T 800 368 5242 
F 202 266 8400 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez; 

On behalf of the 160,000 members of the National Association of Home Builders 
(NAHB), I am writing to support H R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 
201 1. This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD) definition of ‘homelessness' to include verified children, youth, 
and their families so they can qualify for federal homeless housing assistance. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act would create a streamlined, efficient referral 
process for homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. This bill 
provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, children, and 
youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 

NAHB thanks you for this legislation that helps serve those in need. We strongly 
support HR 32. 


Sincerely, 

James W. Tobin III 


Cc: Members of the Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity Subcommittee 
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NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION^/ 

REALTORS' 


Mauncc- -Aloe" Vci?si December 9, 201 1 


OaIc a. Siinion 


ChicT rAeci.iave Ofllccr 


GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS DIVISION 
jerry Giovanieilo, Senior Vice Presicient 
Gary Wraver. Vice President 
Joe Venrrone, Vice President 
Jamie Gregory, Deputy Chief lobbyist 


500 Note Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 2000T2020 
Ph. ^02-383-1194 Fax 202-3837580 
wnrnvtRKAl.TOR.org 


The Honorable Judy Bi^ert 

Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing, and C'ommunity C>pporfunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
United States House of Representatives 
21 1 3 Rayburn House Office Buildii^ 

Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairwoman Biggert 

The 1.1 million members of the National Association of REALTORS® are writing to 
thank you for introducing H.R. 32, the “Homeless Children and Youth .Act of 201 1 
This bill will ensure that children, who are verified by school tir other program officials, 
can be defined as homeless. Current estimates are that 39% of the national homeless 
population is children. 


H.R. 32 wiU amend the McKinney- Venfo Homeless Assistance Act to redefine 
“homeless,” so as to include children. This will allow them to obtain the same housing 
benefits as other homeless individuals under the law. 


The National Association of REALTORS® thanks you for this legislation, which will help 
protect a Amlnerable population that needs our help. 

Sincerely, 




Maurice “Moe” Veissi 

2012 President, National Association of RFA.LTORS® 
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^nassp 

'■Sir leading schools 


1904 Association Drive, RGSt::xi,VA 20191-1537 
T 800-253-7746 P 703-860-0200 F 703-476-5432 
vwwv.nassp.cxg 


December 14, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Representatives Biggert and Gutierrez, 

On behalf of the 25,000 members of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP), I write to express our support for the Homeless Children and Youth Act (H.R. 32) and 
thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children and youth. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act would amend the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are 
verified as homeless by federal program personnel authorized under four federal programs: school 
district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head 
Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act would create a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released 
regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and 
long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family 
or youth receives HUD assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is 
modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act would provide communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in 
local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which 
homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless 
situations. 

Our nation’s school leaders are very concerned about the adverse effects of homelessness on student 
performance. Homeless children often do not attend school regularly, which puts them at a high risk 
of dropping out of school. Overall, the academic achievement of homeless students is poor. Research 
indicates that 43 percent of homeless students repeat a grade, 25 percent are placed in special 
education, and 50 percent are failing academically. Other data reveal that only one-third of homeless 
students read at grade level compared to more than half of their same-aged peers. 
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Should you have any questions about our position on this legislation, please do not hesitate to contact 
me or Amanda Karhuse on my staff at karhusea@nassp.org or 703-627-642 1 . 


Sincerely, 





JoAnn D. Bartoletti 


Executive Director 


NASSP 


2 
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National 

pm 

everychild. one voice.® 


December 6, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 20515 Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

On behalf of more than five million parents, teachers, students, and child advocates who 
comprise the National PTA, I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth 
Act of 2011. This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified 
as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless 
liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start 
programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for 
multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to 
know which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service 
providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full 
range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all 
homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 


Betsy Landers 
President 
National PTA 


1 250 North Pitt Street • Alexandria, VA 22314 
Phone: 800.307.4PTA (4782)- 703.518.1200- Fax: 703.8.36.0942 
Web: PTA.org ■ Email: info@PTA.org 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER ON 

Family Homelessness 

for ex.ms' child, a cfuim e 

December 8^ 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert llie Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 20515 Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011, legislation to amend 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include 
children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four 
federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the 
McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early 
Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Campaign to End Child Homelessness is an initiative of The National Center on Family Homelessness 
that leads the effort to raise national awareness and galvanize action to ensure stable housing and well- 
being for families and children. We support H.R. 32 as it creates a streamlined, efficient referral process 
for homeless children and youth to access the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD's recently released regulations on the definition of 
homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as 
well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. 

For nearly a decade, advocates for homeless families have raised concerns that limiting HUD's definition 
of homelessness to people living on the street or in emergency/transitional shelter unfairly penalized 
many homeless children, youth, and families. Many in this population have doubled up or lived in 
motels, often due to the lack of shelter access or unreasonable shelter policies requiring families to 
break up in order to receive assistance. In 2008 and 2009, 72 percent of all homeless children and youth 
enrolled in public schools lived in the situations described above, and therefore were not eligible for 
HUD homeless services. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house 
families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and In need of assistance. People in local 
communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless 
families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

We strongly support HR 32 and thank you for championing all homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

brnm-iW 

Ellen L. Bassuk, M.D. 

Founder and President 


200 Reservoir Street, Suite 200, Necdh^ Hearts, MA 02494 I': 617.964.38.14 617.244,1758 www.familyhomelessness.org 
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for every child, a chance 
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Ellen L. Bassuk, MD 
Christina Murphy 
Natalie Thompson Coupe 
Rachael R. Kenney 
Corey Anne Beach 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomelessChitdrenAmerica.org 
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Editor's Note: 

Each school year, Local Education Agencies identify and count tiie numbers of homeless children in their schools as mandated by the federal 
McKinney-Vento Homeiess Assistance Act, These numbers are reported annually by school year (e.g„ data reported from 2005-2006 are 
from the fa!i and spring semester of a single school year). To simplify our presentation of data in this report, we use 2006 for the 2005-06 
school year, 2007 for the 2006-07 school year, 2008 for tile 2007-08 school year, 2009 for the 2008-09 school year, and 201 0 for the 2009- 
10 school year. 
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Marie C.^ Joseph C. 

Wilson Foundation 


rhc Marie (X and Joseph G. Wilson Found^on is honored to support the vital 
work of The Nafiontil Center on Family Homelessness (The National Cetuer}. It is 
through The Nalioncil Center’s trtnncndoiis elForts, such <& America's Immgest Outcasts: 
State Report Card on Child Homelessnexs^ the Campaign to EikI Child Homelessness, 
and Civtiig Homek^ss C;hiidrcai a National Voice, that the Foundation has vvoricod 
towaird imjiroving tlie lives of \a.ilnerable families and children. 

Since (he first Report Cktrd was j^ublished, the country has not seen the economic 
recoverv' or adminisirativi; policies to eliminate family homelessness. But tlic 
conversation has begun, thanks to the initial report. Since the launch of the 
Champaign. polic:)4nakers have taken notice of the slavering data 'Hie National 
Center has pitwided. I’he media has a resource for presenting stati-sticid fa<4s along 
the humtui face of homclessne.ss. 'Fhe new data are critical if we are to realize 
the goal that no child in America spends even one night without a home. 

^Ve ajjplaud the tireles.s commitment ’Flie National Center has put into (he fight to 
end huuily honielesstiess. With this Report Card and the work of all involved in this 
project, we hope to raise awareness around this national crisis and change systems 
so that no more hunilies suffer homelessness. 

There is no time to waste. Please join us in the Campaign to End Child / lonidesmess. 


Sincerely, 

M!arie C. and Joseph C. Wilson Foundation 
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Excciitiw Summary 

Americas Toungest Outcasts 2010 updates apre\aous report created by The Naiional ('.'enter on 
ixnnily Homelessness titled Americas lowi^st Outcasts: Stak Report Card on Child Homelessness. Our 
earlier rtq)ort, based on 2006 d^a about the extent of tlie pnjbicm. was ifsell’ an update <tf a 
landmark study we issued in 1999 that proHded the first comprehensive profile oi' America's 
homeless children tuid families. 

Americas Toungest Outcasts 2010 documents the numbers of homeless chiidnni in every state', 
their well-being, the risk for child homelessness, and state le\'cl planning and polica* activities. 
bJsing findings fi'om numerous sources that include weU-c'stablisiied national data sets as well 
as our own researcdi, we rank the states in each of four domains and then develop a conijiosite 
of tlicse domains to rank the states from 1 (best) to 50 (worst). 

America's Toungest Outcasts 2010 reports the following: 

• 1.6 million American children, or one in 45 children, are homeless in a yean’ 

• This ecjuates to inort> than 30,000 children each week, tuid more tlnui 4, -100 each day. 

• Clhildreti cxfx'‘rienring homelessness suffer from hunger, poor physical atul emotional 
health, and missed educational opportunities. 

• A majority of ihcst^ children have limited educational proficiency in math and reading. 

• Not surprisingly, tlic ri.sks for child homelessness- -such tis extreme |:)overt.y and worst case 
housing iKjeds — have worsened with the economic recession, even t hough (he tcjtal housing 
capacity for families incrextsed by more than 15,000 units in the past four years, primarily 
due to the federal Homeless H*evention and Rapid Re-Housing Program (HPRP). 

• Despite: (his bleak picture, planning and [jolicy atdivifies to support the growth and 
development of these vulnerable children remain limited. Sixteen states have done no 
planning related to child homcle.ssncss, iutd only sewn states have extensive pUuis. 

Ahhottgh the mtyority of homcleKs children reside in a few states (50*Vo reside in six states; 
y.'j'Vo reside in 18 stales), thousands and lens of ihousands of children in every state go l:o 
sleep each night without a home to call their own. The numbers of homeless children in 2010 
are likely unclerc'ounted since data collection proccdurt's changed in (lalifornia, reducing 
Clalifbrnia’s reponec! total by 162,822 children in a .single year, from 2009 to 2010. In the 
three previous clala yean? (2007, 2008, 2009), Clalifornia accounted foi' more than 25% of the 
nahon's homeless chiklrtm. 

Americas Toungest Outcasts 2010 also antUv'zes trends in <'Jiikl homelessness since the publication 
of our first Report (Arrd; 

A Xatural Disaster Strikes^-" 

I iurriranes Katrina and Rita 

• 1.5 million American children, more than one in 50 children, go to sleep without a home 
to call their own in 2006.* 


' SccAppeiuiix.AfOT iticihiHlology. 
- Scp .Apprntiix A for tnrthotlokjgj'. 
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• A significant spike in chilrl homelessness occurs due to 2005 Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, 
a historic natural disaster. 'Hie storms lead to one of the greatest migrations in our 
natioivs histors; accounting for the laige numbers of homeless children in 2006. 

2!)()7: Rr('<¥\x'ry IVoin the Hurricanes 

Ch'ikl Mornclcssness Drops by 25% 

• l .2 million American childrens or one in 63 children, are homeless in 2007.® 

• '^fhc numbers of diilclren cxpcricndng homelessness decrease dramatically as families 
resettle after the two hurricanes. 'Fhere are more than 385,000 fewer homeless children in 
2007 from 2006 , a reduction of 25%. 

• In the six state.s rno.sl impacted by Katrina and Rita, the numbers of homeless children 
decrease by more than -1-50,000 (Missifsippi was an exception, with their numbers slightly 
increasing;. 

2()()7-2()K): A Man-Made Disaster Strikes, 

Pushing Child Homelessness Up by 38% 

• Financial speculation sparks collapse of the housing mathet and financiiil insiitulioiis, a 
stock market crash, and the Clrcat Recession. The numbers of homeless children increase 
by more than 448,000 fmm 2007 to 2010. 1.6 million (one in 45 children^ ttre homeless in 
20I0-- liiat. is a 38'’/o spike from 2007. 

• Only five .states report decreases in the numl^crs of homeless children from 2007 fo 2010. 

• FitlloiU from the rniwi-madc disaster is worse than the naturtJ disaster, driving the national 
total of homeless children alx)ve the hurricane year (2006) by mon:’: ihaji 60,000 children. 

• All stales are tidversely afiected by the economic downturn; dumges in the structural 
cletcTminants that contribute to the ri.sk of homelessness \’ary by state. 

In addition to documenting the extent of child homelessness, the w^ell-being of homeless 
children, risk factors for child homelessness, and policy responses, dmmra It 
olTens solutions to this national tre^^d)'. Mindful of the sev-'ere constraints (hat our stniggling 
economy is placing on institittions and individuals, we recommend affordable {X)licy strategies 
in the areas of h<DU,sing, child cart^, education, domestic violence, mid employment that will 
help stabilize children and families who arc homeless or jU imminent risk of homelessness. 
We also urge that programs addressing and prtw’enting child and family homelessness not be 
cut iurther. 

Aftimm's Toungest Outcasts 2010 is a ciill to action for all of us to address child honie!cssne.ss 
before we lose another generation. Please join us in demanding a rapid res|X)nsc now so our 
next Rc])or1 (Aard can paint a hrighler [lioture of our nation's most vulneralile children. 


' See Appendix A for iiieihodoiogy. 
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I. Background 

Cliiidren experiencing homelessness are America's Youn^st Outcasts. Tiiey liavc gracliuilly 
beconic a pn>miiient part, of a Third Wrirld that is emerging within oiir ov\ii nation. Despite 
their growing nnmbcrs, homele^ children arc imdsible to most of us; the;)' have no \'oice 
iuicl no conslitiient:)^ Without a bed to call their owni, these children have lost safety, privacy; 
and the comforts of home as well as their friends, possessions, pels, reassuring routines, and 
coinnmnitjes. These losses aombine to create a life-altering experience that inflie;ts profotind 
tind la-sting scars. 

America’s Youngest Outcasts: The Mrst Report Ciard 

C>3mmitted to ensuring that not one child is homeless for even one day; Fhe National Outer 
on Fainity Homeles.sness ifTlie National Center) gave them a voice by creating Ammea's 
Youngest Oufeosts: State Report Card on CMld Homelesstiess. The report presented vital information 
about the needs of thes(^ extremely \atlncrable children mid their fmnilies for the first lime in a 
single document--- including state-by-state data on (1) extent of the problem, (2) well-being of 
the children, (3) risks for child hoincles-sness {e.g., .structural dct(Tminants), and il i the polic)^ 
rcisponsc. Each state was ranked in these four domains and an overall rank was computed 
based on a composite of the domains. 

Based on data reported in 2006 by Local lixlucation Agencies (LEAs), as mandated by the 
federal McKinney- Vento Hornele45s Assistance Act, the first Rejxirt. Card documented that 
that 1 .5 million, or more than one in 50, of our nation’s children go to sleep without; a home 
each year fl’hc Natiotial Center on I'amily Homelessness, 2009). We used this dat a source 
because schools are the only insiitulion nationally that is legally rc.sponsible for identifying 
and serving homeless childnai. 

The first Report Card described the well-being of children experiencing homelessness 
and found that many freciuently go hungry, not knowing where their next meal will come 
from. Not surprisingly; these children had dis[)ro[)or1;ionately high rates of chronic liealth 
conditions, asthma, traumatic sti-ess, and emotional problems compared to tlieir housed 
counterpt-iris. lTi<?ir educational proficiency in math and reading was extremely limited, lb 
further understand why families and children aix; homeless in a country as alTluent asoui-s, we 
created a risk index that 1001180x1 on the structural determinants of famil)’ homelessness. We 
included indicatt)!^ of poverty-', household structure, housing market factoi's, and genetosify 
of benefits iill at the state level. 

Most important, we found that d^pite the severity of the problem, state level planning 
and policy responses were very? limited. Few states in our first Report Card had developed 
strategies lor combating child homelessness, although many had develo|:)ed 1 0-Year Plans to 
prevent and end homelessness generaUy; Only six states had done extensive phmning focused 
on ending child and iiimily homelessness. After publishing the first Report Card, we launched 
a national Campaign to Fjid Child Homelessness (see w'ww;Hom(;lessChildren.'\meric;a.org). 
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-State ftep 


/\nM'ricirs \bungest Outcasts 2010: The New Report Card 

The NatioruU Center updated <Jiir original Report Caixl on Child Homelessness using the 
most recent national and state level information to continue to gH'e these children a voice. Tliis 

2010 Report Card based ort tlie newest available datasets — is designed to slhne a spotlight: 

on their plight, rmse a\vi,ircn<=ss, and motivate critical polic)' change. The 20 10 edition provTles 
information about the mimbcr.s of children experiencing homelessness, tiieir well-being, 
structural determinants of fiunily homelessneKs and policy^ responses. 'Fhis information tells a 
disturbing sfor\'. I'he numbers of homeless children have increased to more tlnm 1.6 million 
annually, or one in fS children. Similar to other periods of economic hardship, many more 
lamilies art homeless ;uid precarioush’ housed, and facing a Hobson’s choice l^Uween jhaying 
for basic neccssilies or holding onto their housing. Despite some policy^ gains, the ck'pth mid 
duration of the nation’s economic downturn has slow'ed the policy’ response. 

It is time again to sliine the spotlight on children experiencing homelessness. By tt]:)datittg 
our first l^eport (ilard, we hope to ins):>in; families with homes, policyinakers, and iill rclevairt 
stakciioklers to take action to end this national tragedy; By analy’zing various trends and with 
the ]:)o\ver of hindsight, we ha\'o lettmed more about the problem of child homelessness. 
Anmira's lotmgesf. Otikasfs 2010 can help u.s foi^ an effective policy re.s|x>ns<.^ f;o end this 
tragic problem. 

Clliildren can’t wail until our stagnant economy rerives. We must not ixilow bleak forecasts 
about tl'ie economy to delay aggressive action. W’t must act now. 



I ii liiiiri.iii "I Hi):i 

Thii Report Card descnbe&hoi 
more parents (ircaregi\i2rs^By • 
do not indude onacexm^amed 


counts, and desenpuons 
rbomdess youth). The 
the Mu Kinney- 


by the I.IS. Department o 

• vSbanttg the housing of 
stmietimes referred to < 


» laving in molds, hotel-s, trailer parks, or/c^^g^eoij^ 

• I ing m emergency' or transitional .shelters; ’ ' 

• .-\bandonocl in hospnaU; . ' 

• AwtUling lostcr care placemtnt, '■ 

• I'smg a pnmaiy nighrnrnc residence tiiat is a public or private place not designed for or or 
used a*!, a regular sleeping acconmiodation for human beings; 

• iavmg in ctire. parks, public spaces, abandoned builiiings. substandard housing, bus or train 

or similar settings; lUid ^^mir 

? Migratory children who quidily as homeles.s beauise they are living ’ ’ ‘ ■ * 


fck of .ilternative accommodation.s: 
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H()riii-ics'ii( v-, 1- jiu iDi (..niKiirii 

£(<)«telesstiess is dcvastJluii> ((ji < InUlu a. Famihr-s mwe otrcn; withirt a s 
^ 97% of homeless children hkm u|> tc' diree times -Bassuk et al., 1997; 
ai.. 199.5: The National C( nu r on IhiiiU^ Homelessness, 2009l. Before: 
' emer^ncy shelter}, ifiosl doubl up in hs'crcxowded apeutments with r 
- fiiends 'Bassult 20101 Others si n m in jtel rooms ot sleep in cars or cun 
■ (llie Katiojiid Center onTaiinly Hon k fessncss, 2009). Patmlies are fort 
up — wrthcliiyti^iplac^ ’’i\iih 1 mulv mdttibers orfnend?^ or in foster oaj 
& LawihsM, 2009). \VK?^fhim[ies turn (oshetter'—ofteti a& a last resort i 
quickly adjust to noisyti^^ouc, unsaU . .ihd ovoixrowdod situations.'' 

Honiele>« children mid ^eir pments are ejqiosed to high levels of trauti 
.Bas-suk. 2010). Many- family' members have experienced childhood ; 
?Ai'®ne§lect., and dora^GiViofeiieeiaSvmiultsiaswellvasthGshesses associated wi 
and tht loss of their home, safety and sense of security (Bassuk, el al., 199 
y & Bassuk. 1997; Guarino & Bassuk,' ^10). Th^ experiences affect ho' 
*'r and adults think, feel, behave; andrelatedo others. Traumatic stresses are c 
' and increase the risk of developing health, behavioral, and social problen: 
Biowne et al . 2009). " 


cohstant bam^ of sriessfiil and.tr^imatic experiences has profound 
ability to learn, ultimately affecting their succe^ m life. 

More than 40% of homele^GhOdren m^ younger than 6 years old and 
S on their mothers for nurturatiGeyjprotectionpmid supjxiit. But moni i 
'homeless mothers hav^ Ghromc;ph>ric^;hGallh GOiiditions,inciucliii 
of asthma, anemia, and hypertemfon than in the populat 

. ali. 1996). :Mothers. also stru^eiwitb-mentd ’ 
al., 1997). Rates of depression in homeless m 
;%than for vvohien c^^erall i^Knit^ret al., 20081 j 
treatable, it is often not identified and m^’lead 
, (Knit^ et ai.. 2008; Weinreb et at., 2006; Weissman & Olfson, 1 995i, 


•• four to five I 
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m negaliwh inipacc the mother-mfant n'lationship. 

Homeless Children, ws work- to^ parent-child 

R a core pillar d' preparing children to succeed. We provide young 
1 with high-quality eariy educahon and intervention programs to ; 
ve. effects of homekssnes for diildren and tlieir mothers- Hease 
isforhomel&schildren.oi^toleMiimGie. i 







* i. .-Vmerica’s Youngest Oute< t s e < ' 

Similar to our firet Report Card,.4wimo7i Tmt^est Otitcasb 2010 describes (he extent of child 
hoinelcssn<:!Ss using the newest data collected by McKinney-Vento school liaisons, acljusted 
for age and state population size. The state-by-state munbers are aggrcgaied to calculate a 
nalional lotal. Using other national datasets (see Appendix A; Methodology;, we also report 
on varia.bl<?.s comprising the three other key state-level domains; child we'-ll-bcing; risk for c:hiid 
homelessness, and state poliev' r^ponses. Th^e four domains :tre combined to create the 
composite state ranking. 

I.fi Million [lomeless Children 

More than 1.6 million children are homeless in America: one in 45 children. Homeless 
fajniiies are every^where in our nation — in most cities aiul niiuiy commitnilies. T'hey iuim!>cr 
in the thousaiids, lens of thousands, and even hundreds of thousands in our states (National 
Center for Homeless Education, 2011). In smaller states, their numbers arc in the low 
thousands. In our huy>es(. states, startling numben? show that child homelessness has become 
a calastropitic social problem. States with tlic highest |.xircentagc of homeless childrc'ii are 
generall)^ located in llie South and Southwest— -reheciing the higher levels of poverty in 
these slates. Stat(^s with the lowest percentages of homeless ciiildren are generally located, 
in (he North and Northeast, where there is less poverty and stronger safety nets for dtildren 
(Nalional Center for Honiek^s Education, 2011; U.S. Census Bureau, 2007). 

The national total of more than 1.6 million in 2010 is likely an undercouiif because the state 
of Calilbrnia, wliich accounts lor 25% or more of the national total of homeless children 
in the majority of years betwtien 2006 an<i 2010, change<I its prcjcedure for collecting 2010 
McKinney- Vento data tuid n'poiled challenges to implementing its new data c:ollec'tion 
process. As explained b)- Ixntnne Wheeler of t;hc Title 1, Policy^ imd Program CJuidance 
Improvement and Accountability Division of the California Department of Education: 
many local educational i^ncies (LE.As) and homeles.s liaisons iUT:: still learning about: the; 
new system and the collectioii/input of their homcles,s .students. We are continuously trying 
to work with our I.EAs and homeless liaison.s to better identify tuid re]:)on: these students.” 
The number reported by California for 2010 decreased from the previous year by 162,822 
children (dropping from 496,953 in 2009 to 334,131 in 2010) at a time when numbers 
increast'd in every region of the nation, particularly in tlie larger states (Nalional Center for 
Homeles.s Education, 201 1). The accurate riitmber of homeless children in California in 
2010 will likely rem;un unknown. 
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State Composite Score 

luich sfatc' was assigned a sentr of one through 50. Tliis score is 
a composite that rcIlccLs each state’s overall performance across 
four domains: 


1) Extent of Chiid Homelessness ladjusted for population size) 

2) Child WeP-Bemg 

3) Risk for Child Homelessness 

4 ) State Policy and Planning Efforts 




lsac:h state: receis’i'd a sc(:)n' for eaclt domain. Tliese were summed 
to compute the composite score. See Methodolog)- section for 
more detail. 
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III. Analysis of Trends in 
Child Homelessness 


Introduction 

Child homelessness first surfaced in the U.S. as a social problem in the mid-1980s. Before that 
time, farnilitrs and cliildren were not homele^ in significant numbers excejjt duiing the Great 
Depr<!ssion. Once child homelessness emerged, it cxinlinued to grow iBassiik, 2!)10). T his 
.sectif)!! of tlie report card mialv’zes trends, showing a steady upw'ard increa.se in nionbors that 
now reacJi more than 1 .6 million children annually; 

Tfie triaior c;auses of homelessness for dtildren are sfnictural in nature. Poverty c-ombined 
with our nation’s lack of affordable housing have pashed the most vailnerable families out 
of stable housing onto a path towanls homelessness (Bassuk, 2010; Bassuk et a!., 19961, The 
piciun; is complicated by the ways in wirich traumatic exjxsrienccs cmi precede mid prolong 
homelessness for some jjarents, including veterans and young mothers who are brcacKvinncrs 
in fitmilies with young children (Clervil, Grandin, & Greendlinger, 2010; Guarino & Bassuk, 
2010). Trauma for veterans is anchored in their battlefield and militarx' cxptatencc^s (Cleivil, 
Grandin, & Greendlinger, 2010). Trauma for young mothers can begin in childhood and 
re-occa.ir tiirough adulthood, creating the cin:'uinsianc<*s I'or a family’s economic aiid sodril 
collapse ibai leaves children without a home of their owm (Bassuk ct al., 1996; Browne & 
Bas.suk, 1 997; Guarino & Bassuk, 2010). 

Homelessness Ccin become catastrophic when natural or man-made disasters suddenl)^ 
compound already cxi.sting social lbrt.-es. Million.s of people acros.s the globe ^ire affected 
every year by natural aiid man-made events that lead to displacement and forced migration 
liiat may be temporary or [lermanent. WTen a di,sa.ster thix^atens, (light or escape to a sale 
location may be immediate. In the aftermatlu flight may l>e more; organised (Olivt^r-Smith, 
2006), Regtinlless of the nattire of the disitster, it invariably leads to significant econoniic 
iuid health cost.s. Disixsters (xui post^ a ptiblic iieallh chtdlenge, since the. coping strtitegies 
of afiected communities may lx; oserwhelmed. The psychosocial consec[uences have been 
extensivel)' studied, with most researchers rejxirting that residents frxx'iuently developed 
significiuit dislrc,s.s and diagnosable mental health disorders. I\)st traumatic stress disorder 
(FFSD) was most often reported, followed by depression iuid geatcralizcd anxiety (Benight & 
Bi-uukira, 2004). 

Man-made dis^isters can sometimes lead to more pernicious outcomes. A natural tlisaster is 
often viewed as “iui act of God” or a force of nature; that is una\’oidabIe, whereas man-made 
disasters can have a more sinister and frightening aspect since the event miglit have been 
pre\'cnted. One of the most studied man-made disasters occurred in West Virginia in Febmarv' 
1972 when a dam collapsed, Mid 132 million giJlonsof black waste water ru.shed through the 
narrow Buffalo Creek hollowv killing 125 people, iniuring LUX), and leaving 4,000 homeless 
in a matter of minutes. Years before, the U.S. Department, of the Interior had wxirned state 
officials that tlie dam was unstable Mid dangerous; tJie coal producer had received more 
iJian 5,00f) safety violations at its mines; and when it liegan to riiin continuously residents 
ivcre not inlbrmcd. No actions were taken to protect the residents of the hollow despite the 
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scvf'rity of t!ie ihreat aiul the near certainty of the outcome. Years later many residents were 
still displaced and the sense ol' community had not been re-established. As reported by Kai 
Erikson, "Many sur\’ivors exjierienced sev'ere psychological problems for years after the flood. 
The trauma <]<\scribed by a World War II veteran who landed at NormancK’ was similar to 
that ol' numeroiis sunivors of BuO'alo Creek” (West Vii^nia Archive.s and Histor); 2D1 1). 

In recent yetu's, two signature events liav'e caused m^or spikes in the numbers of homeless 
children in Atnerica. 'Tlie year re[>orted in our first State Report Card marked the back-to- 
back natural disasters of' Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. Just as the nation was recovering and 
the niunbers of homeless children was starting to decline, a second disaster hit. 'Ibis one 
was man-made in the form of reckless s|>eculation in U.S. financial markets that triggered 
a globixl and national economic rcccs.sion. With the dam^ still ongoing, the impact of the 
man-made disaster is more de\'astating than the dams^e caused by natural forces. 

A. 200:)-200(); A Xatural Disaster Strikes 

The first State Report Card on Child Homelessness reported on the numbers of homeless 
children in the school year that began in the fall of 2005. That war w-ttsmaikedlty t\vo major 
natural disasters — one ro!lo\ving the other. On August 29, 2005, Hurrictme Katrina — a 
Categoiy 3 storm — hit. tlie Gitif Coast, particulariy the Louisiana/Mississippi border, setting' 
ifito motion a series of ewnts, many of them traumatic^ that devastated communities and 
led to one of the lai'gesl mass migrtitioiis in recent U.S. liistory. less llian a month later, 
Hurricane Rita made landfall along the ’lexos/Louisiana border, leading to another massive; 
eva(;i,tation. 'I'his was the first time on reconi tliat two powerful hundcanes reached Category 
5 strength in the (fulf of Mexico in iht; same season (Mwrs, Slack, & Singolmann, 2010). 

In tl'ie wjtke of these hurricanes, many rcvsidents fled. Rased on data from the Clurrent 
Population Sttrve)^ {CT*S), an estimated 1.5 million indisiduals aged 16 and older left their 
iiomes because of Hurricane Katrina: 75®/o of these individuals wen; living in I.^)uisiana; 
1 9% in Mississippi and 6% in Alabtuna (Groen & Polivk.a, 2009). Approximately 30% of the 
residents in these slate.s evacuated, although this percentage was much higher in communities 
near the Gulf Coast (Groen & R>Uvka, 2009). Communities clustercKl in the '“foe” of 
J..ot.iisiana experienced the greatest out-migration. Marginalized and socially disadvantaged 
groups were more; vailneraltle to displacement (.Myers, Slack, & Singelmann, 2010). Among 
the luirdest hit were low-income families of color who had poon^r quality housing, few'er 
assets, and less soc;ial support. 

(children and families endured counlJc.ss traumas due to the hurricanes. Many ss'ere left in 
\.tnf:uniiiar cities witli nothing but the ck')thes on their backs. living as nomads, they had to 
patch together tiio pieces of their lives and find food, housing, medical care, incotne, and 
C(.lucalion for their cliildren. Sch(x:>l systems around the country-’ — I'jarticularly in .'\rkansas, 
Texas, mid Cicorgia, mid undamaged tireas of l/xiisiana and Mississippi — o[)ened their doors 
to dislocatcx! I'amilies, becoming de facto coirununity centers providing safe Iiav'ens. Community 
agencies idready working v-cith vulnerable populations began the arduous task of supporting 
long-term rccovei'y bv‘ olfering counseling, health care, and other vital human services to deal 
with evacuees' complex needs (The National Center on Family Homelessness, 2006;. 

'I'he rntml^er of homeless children reported in our fir^t State Report Can! (more than ! .5 
million in 2006; rellecrted the migration of large numbers of families and children after 
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the luirricaiies. Many of the families and children experiencing homelessness in 2006 had 
been displaced by the hurricanes — especially in Alabama, Arkansas. Georgia, f.x)uisiana, 
Mississipjii, and Texas. States such as Louisiana were among the hardest hit, as reflected by 
the liigh nuinber.s of children experiencing homelessness dial year, which excot-ch'd 200.000. 
Man)- families fled to Texas — which reported numbers of homeless children exceeding 
300,000 that year fFhe National Center on Family Homelessness, 2009). In the following 
year, llie nnmbei's in both st^es fell toward 60,000 per state, rcdlc'cting the rc'-equilibration of 

families after (he hurricanes. Various states, as described alx)V'e, were differentially affected 

wiili their numbers of homely children sw’^elling disproportionately; then dropping to lower 
levels (National Center for Homeless Education, 2011). 

In the following )’par (2007), the numbers of homeless chiklnm clecreiused significxintiy in 
most of these state.s and, thus, nationally. Ihe impact of the liurricanes largely diminished 
over time, bringing the number of homeles children in 2(K)7 (1 .2 million chilcireii) to a ie\’el 
that more clearly mirroi? the endemic nature of the problem a dccrea.se of more; than 
385,0(.K) childrc^n from the hurricane ye^, or about one-cjuarfer of the national total. Too 
nnin); lhi.s significant reduction in child homelessness was veiy- hearteming. 

B. 2007-2010: A Man Made Disaster Makes Things Worse 

As the nation and our homele^ children recovered from Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, a 
new storm was brewing — a devastating recession touched olf by overheated speculation 
in housing and financial markets that destabilized tlic nation’s ccononi)^ more prolbundl)' 
than the hurricanes reshaped our geographic landscaixx According to Michael Elsby and 
colleagiK’s, t.h{^ 2(.)()7 recession represented ‘The dee|>est: dov\'nturn in the labor .market, in 
the postwar era” (Elsby; Hobijn, & Sahin, 2010, p.l). Similar to the severe recessions of 
1973-75 iutd 1981-82, the recent economic recession lasted longer, involved above-average 
decreases in the Gross Domestic Pnxlucl. decreased consuiiKT spending, ttnd widespread 
long-term unejnployment (Knotek & ’Icrr)-; 2009). This rec.'cssion wa.s accompanied by high 
rates of hoiising forticlosurt^s. Ihese factors combined to produce a chronicjilly stagnant 
economy. Unemployment rates reached iToslwiU- liighs, hovering between 9% and 10%, 
with 1 3.9 million Americans unemployed in November 20 1 1 (Elsby Hobijn, & Saltin, 20 1 0). 
The duralion of unemployTiient lias been the longest .since the 194(!)’s, coniribuling to a 
“lackluster recovery” (Elsby, Hobijn, & Sahin, 2010; United States Dc[)ai-tment (T I.abor, 
2011). -According to 'Hic United States Interagency Council on Homelessness, the axerage 
length of unemployment in July’' 2011 was -R) weeks (United States Interagency Council on 
Honiele.s.s!utss, 201 1). FundamentiU changes in lalxir markets and Ixmking have contributed 
to continuing liigh unemployment rates (Knotek & Terr); 2(X)9). 

Home Ibreciosures cornp;>uuded the pictuivi. In 2006-07, when the luxising bu!>ble burst 
;.uul housing {>rices plummeted, many families found themselves unable to meet, mortgage 
]3aymcnCs, resulting in staggering numbers of foreclosua's and increased rates of personal 
biujkniptcy. According to the Center for Rcsjx)nsii)le I/7ading, approximate!)’ six million 
families lost their homes to foredosures (Center for Responsible Lending, 2010). 'This figure 
may rise to 12 to 15 million before the housing market regains balance (Gilderbloom & 
Squires, 201 \). Among those at greatest risk of housing foredosures were individuals arid 
families with subprin^e mortgages — many of whom'w’erc low income £ind minority borrowers 
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iX-raiidall. 2008). I’he declitic in iiousing prices and the foreclc«ure crisis led to an increased 
'dvcaith gap” in whidi rhc median wealth among \Miite households is now 20 times that of 
Black houseitolds and 18 times that of Hispanic households (Taylor, Kodihar, Fry; \’elasco, 

& Motel 2011). 

Th<; impact of Iiousing foreclosiuits on families and communities is devastating and launches 
many lamilics on a patli of residential instability* and downward mobility ' increasing their 
risk of homelessness. Foreclosures lead to loss of financial equity; damaged cnMit ratings, and 
administrative costs, making it more diffitnlt forf^nilies to get back on their feet. An estimated 
20 to 'l-0% of those facing cvichon due to foreclosure are renters ifNational Coalition ibr the 
Homeless, 2009; Pelletiere, 2009). They are often at even greater disadvantage because of 
the lack of notice, tarnishing of their rental records, and forfeiture of secairity dcqio.sits and 
other payments. 

Researchers have not yet systematically treked what happens to families who are I'orccd out 
of their homos. Fully understanding the relationship between homelessness and Ibreclosures 
reejuires longitudinal rcscareh that ibllows people from their los.s of housing onto the streets; 
this re.search has not yet been conducted. However, the intuitive connection is strong We know 
that poverty and the lack of afiiirdable housing are the primary’ drivers of homelessne.s.s, and 
that many families have no place to go. .AnecdottU reports from around the countn-' indicate 
that many hunilies doubled up, while others became homeless and turned to emergency 
shelter (Kingsley, Smith, & IMce, 20(’)9; National Coalition for the Hornelc'ss, 20(X)). Fhe 
Urban Institute also conducted a study documeniing the impact of the housing crisis. 'Fhey^ 
found that Icjod stamp caseloticls intTtuised by nearly 20% in 2008 in tlie states httrdest hit. by 
ibreclosures (e.g, Nevada, Ctiliibmia, Arizona, Florida) (Kingsley, Smith, & fVice, 2(X)9). 
in its 2011 Update, the I-IS. Interagenty Council on Homelessness fitrthcr described the 
impact of the rc^cession on the housing crisis. HightM-incorne renters who ciui no longer 
atford their housing or have been <Mcted due to ibnxJosure-s have joined the growing pool of 
low-income renters (Steffen et al., 201 1 ). They are now cxunpeling for a shrinking nuniber of 
tifibrdable housing units. This l.ias led to an aflorrlable housing “supply gaj.)” tliat has pushed 
many more low-income renters into doubling up with rolatiws or friends (Joint Center for 
Housing Studies, 201 1; United vState.s Interagency Cotmcil on Homelessness, 201 1). Betw^een 

2008 and 2010, the numlx’.r of rmiltiple fiunilies living together iiK'retised by 12 percent 

now approaching 15.5 million hoitseholds-— -a niuiiber that is considered an underestimate 
given the difficitlty of cot,m(ing diverse living arrangements (Mykta & Macartney, 2011: 
l..Inited State.s Interagency Council on Homelessness, 2011). The rat.e of overcrowxling lias 
increased dramatically (United States Inter^ency Cotmcil on Homelessness, 201 1). 
According to the Aitierican Housing Surv-cy- (AHS), the number of renters witii worst case 
housing needs drastically^ increased by more than 20% between 2007 and 2(.K)9 (from 5.9 l.o 

7. 1 million; the highest jump in any' two y'efU’ period since 1985. Worst case hou.sing nced.s 

refers to Irouseholds that do not reccivne government housing assistance, spend more than 
50% of tlioir iiK'ome on rent, or who live in severely inadequate conditions. Allhougii every 
low-income group is affected, families with children represent the highest proportion of those 
with worst case housing needs (Steffen et al., 2011). Tliey are among those most vulnerable 
to becoming liomeless. 
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(liven the impact juid duration of the Great Recession, it is not surprising that more than 46 
miilion Americans now live in poverty' — ^the hipest rate since 1993. Willi the recent, use of 
an alternative, supplemental measure that includes both government benefits and ex[ienscs. 
the poverty’ rate in 2010 is estimated to include 16% of all /Viiericans or 49 million people (up 
from 15.3% in 2009). The child poverty' rate increased in 38 stands in the last ten years, with 
the southern states hit the hardest. Of those under 18 years, 22.5% were considered poor. The 
child povci'ty' rate is at 18.2% using the supplemental Census measure (U.S. Census Btireau, 
201 1). Almost 18% of /Vmerican children hav'c at least one parent who is underemployed 

or unemployed almost twice as many as those at tlie beginning of the recession in 2007 

(Berman. 2011; Mishel, 2011). 

The “poorest of the poor” — ^the numbers of people living at 50°-b or less of the [poverty' 

level- have also rcaclwxl a record high of one in 15 people, or an estimated 20.5 million 

.Americais. Comprising 6.7% of the U.S. population, this percentage is at its iiigliest level 
in 35 years ;DeNavas-Wa3t, FVoctor, & Smith, 2011}. In 2010, this group had an income of 
S5.570 for an individual and SI 1,157 for a family of four (Hayden, 201 1). (Over the same 
period, the larojxjrtion of very' j>oor people living in higli pos’erty neighborhoods increased 
from 1 i.2% in 2000 to 15.1% in 2010. The largest growth in liigii poverty are^a.s occ-urrt“d 
in newer Sitn Belt neighborhoods (e.g, I^as Vegas, NV; Cape ((loral FL; Riverside, CA) 
(Knec'bone, Nadeau, & Berube, 201 1). 

hi sum, tfic jicriod fmm 2(K)7 to 2010 will be remembered as a time when overpaid bankers, 
craptains of industry' and carmakers hobbled to Washington, hats in hand, begging for bailouts 
and infusions of billion.s of dollars. But ev'en tliesc bailouts were not enougli to significantly 
reenergize tlie stiignant economy; Unemployment rates stagnated at unacceptable levels. 
To respond to the faltering economy; many critical domestic pnigranis are b(;ing cut or 
threatened. Climbing out of jxjverty has lx;come increasingly impossible. Amidst tliis mtui- 
inade disaster, the numbers of' homeless children have Ix^en climbitig steadily during the 
((Jreat Recession and by 2010 exceeded those of the natural disaster that struck in the fall of 
2005. 'The hurricane yc;ar left ojie in evei-y' 50 idiildrc^n homele.ss in America. In the wake of 
the CJreat Recession, that nurnber is now one in 45. A.s a .society, wc bear rcspon.sibility for 
creating this second disaster and for responding to its aftermath. 
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C. Sink- iVaids in Child Homelessness: 2006-2010 


First Report Card to New Report Card: 

2006 to 2010 

'I'he incre.cise of more than 60,000 homeless children from 
our first Rejjort (eard in 200(5 to our new Report Carxi in 
20 10 is disiributed nationwide. Only ei^it state.s showed a 
decrease during this period. Oi’ these eight states, four were 
states affected by Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, and three 
were smaller states tliat reported stnall decreases ranging 
from about 1 00 to about 1 (K)() (diiidren. l^nnsyh-'ania also 
reported a decrease during this period.® 

Recovery From the Hurricanes: 2006 to 2007 

In the year after the hurricanes f2007), the number of 
iroineless childj-en decreased nationally by more tlian 
38.5,000 or 25°'o from 2006. 'Tins decrease is lately 
accounted for by fewer numlx^rs of homeless diildren 
in tlie hurricane-tiffected states, wii.h tire exception of 
Missis-sippi. In the five hurricane-alfected states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Ccorgia, Ixutisiana, ’Icxas), tlie numbers of 
homeless children decrea,sed by more than 450,000 
children. 

Impact of the Recession: 2007 to 2010 

Child homelessness during the period from 2007 to 2010 
increased by 38% to reach 1.6 million annually and exceed 
the totd of the huiricane yettr. During this period, 45 .states 
saw increase.s in homeless children. Some t^f these increases 
were cinuuatic, with 25 states increasirrg their numbons by 
50% or more. Of the fottr .states in which the number of 
homeless children decreased during (his period, two were 
likely still rccoveriitg to pre-hurricanc levels (Ixmisiana, 
Mississippi), cUtcl twer w'ore small jxrpulation states with 
lower iitimbers of honieic::ss dnlclren (North Dakota 
and Montana). 


' III its rqiort to t .'S DOI ! for this datapcriotl, iVmisylvania acknowledged it did not 
capture till of die Primary Nij^ittime Residence data for homeless cfaiWrwi, and 
acknowledged stafT turnover among Regioiia! Coordinators that resulted in variatioasin 
knowledge and experience obtaining and reporting data rrgEvding homeless students. 

I’lii.' seem.* to Imve been corrected for 2010 data. Sec wv¥w2.ed.©>v/admins/l«id/ 
account /coiisolidaled/sy07-08paril/p4L pdf 
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Stale Ranks I'lrst Report Card, 2007, 2010 Report Card 
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The 2009-10 Year Plan to End Long Term Homelessness in Alaska includes 
an extensive focus on children and families experiencing homelessness. 
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At the time of this publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
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The 2010 Governor's Ten Year Chronic Homelessness Action Plan 
includes a focus cm children and families experiencing homelessness. 
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Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

NO 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 

includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Hom8lessChildrenAmerica.org 
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STATE RAK' 


?s'>fci;^;.K'T'’‘r ■■"■.■■ 


2010 £xtont of Chiiri Homelessness Rank: 40 


2010 Risk for Homelessness H.mk 3*^ 


Homeless Children in 2010. 31,738 


Colorado Home 2007 2010 

Foreclosure Rank : mq 

(1-50, 1 = best) ^ ■ 


Homeless Children: 20C}6to 2010 


State Minimum Wage $7.. 
i<A income needed for 2‘8K a| 

Households pajnng more t 
income for rent. 27% 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank' 8 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 371 

Transitional Housing 852 

HUO HPRP Program 762 

Permanent Supportive Housing 297 


Asthnis 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


AOD/AOHD 


Child Food Security 

Households With very- low'food security: 5% ' 

Eligible, households participating Jn.-5NA,P:;',52‘ 


State Planning Rank for Colorado 

inadequate Early Moderate. Extensive 

The Colorado Community and Interagency Council on Homelessness 
2008 report Acting to End Homelessness mentions children and families 
expwifflcing homelessness. 

Composite Colorado Rank Over Time 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


4th Grade 
Reading 


4th Grade 
IVtath 


8tii Grade 
Reading 


8di Grade 
Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

NO 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

YES 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


30 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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the complete Report Card {including ioui cc-ii. p‘ 


/iSit v'Avw HcniefeisChildrenAme' 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 2 


2010 Risk for Homclossnoss Rank '17 


Homeless Children in 2010 4^683 


Connecticut Home : 2007 201 Q 

Foreclosure Rank i ■jq no; 

{1-50, 1 = best) 4® 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 30 


2010 St< 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 284 

Transitional Housing 253 

HUO HPRP Program 31 

Permanent Supportive Housing 585 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security 

HouMh'olds with vety.ibw securrh?;''! 
Eiigibie hPU^holds'pa'rtidpdtihgjnSNA.^^ 


State Planning Rank for Connecticut 
Inadequate Early Moderate"' Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Connecticut's Next Steps Initiative includes a focus on children 
and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Connecticut Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4tii Grade 8tii Grade 8^ Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is ^ere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

NO 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeies5ChildrenAmerica.org 
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STATE RANKS (1-50, } = 1^;; 


), please visit, www H.: 




2G10 Fxtent of Child Homelessness Rank* 38 


2010 Risk foi Homelessness R.ink 2 - 


Homeless Children in 2010 4,902 


Homeless Children: 




201 'J Child Wellbeing Rank 20 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 64 

Transitional Housing 91 

HUOHPRP Program 0 

Permanent Supportive Housing 14 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

Households with yery- bw food securr^: 

Eligible households participating in. SNAP: 66%:? ' 


State Planning Rank for Delaware 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


At die time of this publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in Delaware that focus on children and families. 


Composite Delaware Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


8di Grade 
Mad) 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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For the complete Report Card (inclodiog sources), piease vjsit: vwvw HomelessChiidrerfAmo'’ 


of Child Homelessness 


Homeless Children in 2010 4 309 


Homeless Children: 2007 to 2010; 


CSiild Wellbeing 


Itate Policy and Planni'ig 


■ Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 321 

Transitional Housing 543 

HUD HPRP Program 0 

Permanent Supportive Housing 470 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

Households.With very low food- security;- 5%; 
Eiigibie households participating inSNAP; 8&%:; 


The 201 0 District of Columbia Strategic Action Plan 
to End Homelessness mentions children and families 
experiencing homelessness. 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


4th Grade 4tii Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is dtere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


ITie National Center an Family Homelessness 


wvjw.HomeiessChiidrenAmerica.org 
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'For the comt 


iuding sources), please visit v.’Wvv HometessCh-idrenAme 


2010 txfnnt of fhitd Homelessness Rank: 34 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank 


Homeless Children in 2010 83.957 


Florida Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

{1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010- 

^i00,qOG ■ 


60,000 


.50,000. 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank 35 


2010 State Policy and Planning Rani 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 916 

Transitional Housing 1606 

HUD HPRP Program 199 

Permanent Supportive Housing 1363 


AstliiTia 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security i'' . 

Hou^hoids with very low food security 7% .'i% 
Eligible househdlc^ participating in SNAP: 62%;: 


State Planning Rank for Florida 
Inadequate Early Moderate. Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The Florida Council on Homelessness report to the Governor includes a 
focus on children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Florida Rank Overtime 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8tii Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Matii Reading Madi 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

YES 

Is tfiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


34 


The National Center on family Homelessness 
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), please.visit' vvvvwHornelesChiidrsnAm&ic=} 


>TAJf, RANKS 




2010 Extent o1 Child Homelessness Rank* 28 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank' 49 


Homeless Children in 2010* 45.566 


Georgia Home 
Em Foreclosure Rank 

»lM {1-50, 1 = best) 




60,000 


50, poo. 


40.000 j , 

30.000 j- 

20.000 i. 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank; 41 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 403 

Transitional Housing 789 

HUD HPRP Program 167 

Permanent Supportive Housing 679 


Asthma 


ADD/AOHO 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

Households vvith very' low food security 6% 

Eligible households participating in. SNAP:; 64%^ 


State Planning Rank for Georgia 

inadequate Early . Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The Georgia Homeless Action Plan To End Homelessness in Ten Years 
mentions children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Georgia Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


8di Grade 
Mad) 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is drere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is diere a State 1 0-Year Plan diat 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


WWW, HomelessChiidrenAmerica.org 
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for the complete Rc 


please visit, www. HomeiessChiidfenAmet 


2010 Exlrnt of Child Homolossncss Rank. 2d 


2010 Risk for Homciossnoss Rank 10 


Homeless Children in 2010 5,114 


Hawaii Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 =best) 


Homeless Children: 2(k)6 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 11 


$ 2010 State Policy and Planning Ran 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 202 

Transitional Housing 577 

HUD HPRP Program 7 

Permanent Supportive Housing 69 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


AOD/AWO 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low foc^5ecar{^.:'.5%.v^ 
Eligible households participating in SNAP:- 78^ 


State Planning Rank for Hawaii 
inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2008 Plan to End Homelessnes in Hawaii mentions children and 
families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Hawaii Rank Over time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is diere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan ^at 


includes children and families? 

YES 


36 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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for the compfete Report Ca.-d (mciudmc! sources),, please vi$it;'w^'y.HOf're,lgss<Js!yrepAmeri£a,d*g' 


'SmiE RANK? 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 27 


2010 Risk for HomHcssnoss Rank 20 


Homeless Children in 2010' 7,486 


Idaho Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Hothefeiss Children: 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbnng Rank' 5 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 1 50 

Transitional Housing 180 

HUD HPRP Program 25 

Permanent Supportive Housing 67 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security ^^v>. i 
Households with very low food secun^: 5%: 
Eligible households participat’^g in S^AP: 


State Planning Rank for Idaho 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


At#ie time of diis publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in Idaho that focus on children and families 


Composite Idaho Rank Over Time 


4tii Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8^ Grade 
Reading l^itath Reading Mad) 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomelessChildrenAmerica.org 
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omcIc-ssChiirtrc'i^^n-icrica org 


. - , 


2010 Extent of Child Homelcs^noss Rank. 29 


2010 Risk for Homolossnrss Ronk 30 


Homolcss Children in 2010: 57.529 


Homeless Children: 


..30;0p0:i- 

•20.poo.:|; 

io;obo:|- 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank 17 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 528 

Transitional Housing 1694 

HUD HPRP Program 61 

Permanent Supportive Housing 1237 


Asthma 


AOO/ADHD 


Child Food Security 
. Households with very, low food securi%: :5%'. 
Eligible hou^holds participating in-SNAP: 80%': 


State Planning Rank for Illinois 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Building for Success; Illinois Comprehensive Housing Plan mentions 
diildren and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Illinois Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan tiiat 


includes children and families? 

YES 


38 


The National Center on family Homelessness 
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!5}, please :vyi^,ftcime!esChildrenAmeFica,bf;0. 


STATE RANKS C!-SO,A'' 


Children: 2(X}6 to 2010 


2010 Child WolIbGing Rank: 23 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 548 

Transitional Housing 619 

HUD HPRP Program 252 

Permanent Supportive Housing 481 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security ^ 

Househoidswith very iow food security 5% ^ 
Eligible households: participating in-SNAP; 69% 


State Planning Rank for Indiana 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible fw School Lunch) 


At the time of dris publication, no statewide ten-year planning 
efforts have taken piace in Indiana. 


Composite Indiana Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeles5ChildrenAmerica.org 
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sources), please visit' vvww.Homefe^ChiidrenAmet' 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rnnk. 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank; 19 


Koineless Children in 2010: 1 1,433 


Iowa Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 =best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


10,000 


2010ChitdWellbein9Rank.29^^ \''v 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 185 

Transitional Housing 472 

HUD HPRP Program 33 

Permanent Supportive Housing 139 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AWO 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low fo'ol seojri^. 5 

Eligible households participatir^ in SNAP; 


State Planning Rank for Iowa 
Inadequate Early Moderate Extenshrei- 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


the 2004 State of Iowa Accessing Mains^eam Resources Action Plan includes 
an extensive focus on children and families experiencing homelesness. 


Composite Iowa Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4!h Grade 8th Grade Grade 

Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

is there a State 10-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


40 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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please visit; wwvv.HomeiesChtldrenAme- 


Fprthecomp-cK 


Homeless Children in 2010: 14,572 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 
ts.ooo 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 7 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 227 

Transitional Housing 225 

HUD HPRP Program 4 

Permanent Supportive Housing 108 


Asthm3 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security '*'1 

Households with very, low food security:- 5%'f 
Eligible households participatirtg in SNAP: S7^ 


State Planning Rank for Kansas 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


At the time of this publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in Kansas. 


Composite Kansas Rank Over Time 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeies5ChiidrenAmerica.org 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is dtere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (!CH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank: 12 

1 

1 

# 

Kansas Home 

; 2007 

2010 

Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 

14 

16 
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e visit: vvww.HomeJesChiidreriArn^icaorg 


STATE RANKS (1-50, 1 = best) 




2010 Risk for Homeicssnosb Ronk 3? 


2010 txtrnt of Child Homolcssnoss Ronk.49 


Homeless Children in 2010: 39.834 


Kentucky Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

■In (1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006to 2010 

60,000 I 

50,000}—" ■ — 

40;6w1'''''''"'''''-''™ 

.3Q.Q0oi--^ -a« »“-'' ""' -^ 

.5o,ooo;k-i------':--vT 

10,000:i"' ■ — - - 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank; 38 


2010 State Policy and Planning Rani 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 288 

Transitional Housing 682 

HUD HPRP Program 116 

Permanent Supportive Housing 532 


Asth n)fl 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADO/ADHO 


Child Food Security 

Households with very lew food security: 6%'' 

Eligible households participatir^in SNAP;- 


State Planning Rank for Kentucky 

inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lundi) 


The 2009 Ten-Year Plan to End Homelessness mentions children and 
families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Kentucky Rank Over Time 


4tii Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8d) Grade 
Reading Matii Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


42 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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5 'AVE RANKS {1-50, 1 = bert): 


:l?Cff Jhe'<S 30 ipiete Report Card (induding sources), pfease visjf v'l/'sA'w.Homaies’A H-idi 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 48 


2010 Risk for Homelossnoss Rank* 4r- 


Homeless Children in 2010.43,488 


Louisiana Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

{1-50, 1 = best) 


iHometess Children: 2(Kteto 2010 


2po;ooo 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank 37 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 266 

Transitioftal Housing 439 

HUOHPRP Program 173 

Permanent Supportive Housing 322 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHD 


Child Food Security to*-' 

Householdswith very low food security 4% 

Ei igibie households- participating in SNAP: . 72%. 


State Planning Rank for Louisiana 
Inadequate Early ^Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Composite Louisiana Rank Over Time 


4ti! Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Matii Reading Mad) 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is #)ere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


WWW, Homeless 


43 
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), plesse visit: '.wvw HomeIessCh:tdicnAmer 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank 3 


2010 Risk for Homelessness R.ink 3 


Homeless Children in 2010 1,997 


Children: 2006 to 


201 0 Child Wellbeing Rank' 32 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHO 


Child Food Security 
Households With very low foc^ security: 

Eligible households, partieij^tif^ in SNAPr-9i?^- 


State Planning Rank for Maine 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Maine's 2008 Plan to End & Prevent Homelessness includes an 
extensive focus on children and families experiencing homelessness. 


( imipositc' Maine Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


' * 1 

Housing Units for Homeless families 

Emergency Shelter 

159 

Transitional Housing 

379 

HUD HPRP Program 

58 

Permanent Supportive Housing 

248 

State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Isdiere a State 10-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


44 


The National Center on Family Homeiessness 
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Report Card (including sources;, p'o^se visit: Www.HomelessChiidvenAmerica.org 




2010 Extont of Child Homelossness Rank: 23 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank: 22 


Homeless Children in 2010: 22.686 


Maryland Home 2007 , 201 
Foreclosure Rank ^ 

"In (1-50, 1 = best) '^1 


Homeless Children; 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 36.:^o 


2010 State Policy and 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


I Housing Units for Homeless Families 

I Emergency Shelter 315 

j Transitional Housing 556 

HUD HPRP Program 14 

Permanent Supportive Housing 1164 


State Housing Trust Fund YES 


State Planning Efforts 
Is tiiere an active state Interagency 
Council on Homelessness (ICH)? YES 
Is tfiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 
includes children and families? YES 
State Planning Rank for Maryland 
Inadequate Early Moderate. Extensive 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food secun^ 5%'^S 
Eligible households partk^tirig iri SNAPf ^f 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2005 Maryland 10-Year Plan to End Homelessness mentions 
diildren and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Maryland Rank Over Time 


4tii Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


vvww.HomeiessChildrenAmerjca.org 
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picoie visit vtftvw.HomefessChsidfersAme^ 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 21 


Homeless Children in 2010: 22369 


Massachusetts Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


25,000., 




10,000. 


2010 child Wellbeing Rank 12 


State Policy and Plaj 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 2493 

Transitional Housing 759 

HUD HPRP Program 35 

Permanent Supportive Housing 888 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADO/AIWO 


Child Food Security ^ ; 

Households with very iow fotxf seoirit/: 5%'msSS 
Eligible households partidpating in.SNAP:.^^:^ 


State Planning Rank for Massachusetts 
Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive' 

The 2007 MA Commission to End Homelessness Five-Year Plan to End 
Homelessness indudes an extensive focus on children and families 
experiencing homelessness. 


Education Proficiency; Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4lh & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Composite Massachusetts Rank Over Time 


Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


46 


The National Center on Family Homeiessness 
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2010 Child Wellbeing Rank' 39 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 730 

Transitional Housing 1300 

HUD HPRP Program 187 

Permanent Supportive Housing 2485 


One or more 
cluonic conditions 


Child Food Security i:*j 

Households With very low food security; 6% 
Eligible households oartiGipating in SNAP: 86 % - 


State Planning Rank for Michigan 

Inadequate Early , Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2010 Michigan Ten-Year Plan to End Homelessness mentions 
diiidren and families experiencing homelessness. 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing TVust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is tfrere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomelessChildrenAmerica.org 
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jBVre'.S^KS(t-50,,l'=,besl,); 


-to'r>ek-i!.Childrp(-, 


piS^SO VliH 


70^0 fxtH't of Child Homelnssncss Rank* 11 


2010 Risk for Homelessiirss Rank S 


Homeless Children in 2010 15,898 


Homeless Children: 

30,000 , 


20,000 


State Minimum Wage' : 
yi Income needed for 2-B 

Households paying moi 
income for rent: 25% 


20 1 0 Child Wellbeing Rank: 2 


Policy and Plannii 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 

30 % 

25 % 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 49S 

Transitional Housing 938 

HUOHPRP Program 131 

Permanent Supportive Housing 1360 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHD 


Child Food Security 

Households With very, low food secorrty; 4% i 
Eiigibie households participating in SNAP: 62% 


State Planning Rank for Minnesota 

inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 

Ending Long-Term Homelessness in Minnesota: Report and Business 
Plan of the Working Group on Long-Term Homelessness mentions 
children and families experiencing homelessness, 

C urnposit'- Minnesota Rank Over Time 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is diere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is tiere a State 1 0-Year Plan diat 


includes children and families? 

YES 


48 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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rAT€ RANKS tV-.SO, 


/isit vw»\vHome*?s5Ch;!dronAm€-ric3 or; 


2010 Extent of Child Homoiessne&s Rank 25 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank: 4? 


Homt‘le-.s Childrcii in 7010‘ 12.92S 


Mississippi Home 2007 2010 

Foreclosure Rank c £ 

■ In {1-50, 1 = best) * " 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 

30,000 1 , 

25,000, - ' : 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 94 

Transitional Housing 92 

HUD HPRP Program 3S 

Permanent Supportive Housing 21 


State Housing Trust Fund t 

State Planning Efforts 
Is there an active state Interagency 
Council on Homelessness (!CH)? t 
Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan tfiat 
includes children and families? f 


Asthiiia 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

. Households with very low food secun^; 7% 
Eligible households partrcipating in SNAP 64% 


State Planning Rank for Mississippi 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for Sdiool Lunch) 


At die time of this publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforte 
have taken place in Mississippi, 


Composite Mississippi Rank Overtime 


4tli Grade 4th Grade 8tli Grade 8tfi Grade 
Reading Matli Reading Math 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.H0meles5ChildrenAmerica.org 
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■e visit: vvv?w.Hom£tesChiidrenAmeftc3,org 


STATE RANKS n-50, 1 = best) 


2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 33 


7010 Risk for Homelessness Rank 27 


Homeless Children in 2010: 28,714 


Missouri Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

{1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Chlldrem200Ste2010 


income fot rent 


Children in poverty I 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 42 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 603 

Transitional Housing 683 

HUD HPRP Program 28 

Permanent Supportive Housing 916 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADDMDHO 


Child Food Security ■ I 

Households with.very iow fewsd secur%; 

Eligible househbltjspa.lticipating'in'SN'AP; 


State Planning Rank for Missouri 

inadequate Early Moderate'' Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


Hie Govemev's Cwnmittee to End Homelessness Plan to End Homelessness 
in Missouri mentiais children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Missouri Rank Over Time 


4tlr Grade 
Reading 


4th Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Isdiere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan tfiat 


includes children and families? 

YES 


50 


Hie National Center on Family Homelessness 
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!et«2 Rc 


2C10 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 8 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank M 


Homeless Children in 2010: 2<491 


Montana Home \ 2007 2010 

Foreclosure Rank ? 4 A 

{1-50, 1 = best) lU 


iHpmeless Children: to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 15 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Asthme 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security - 

Households with very low food.secut{iy:.' $%: . # 
Eligible households panicipatlr^^n SNAP: . 65%^' 


State Planning Rank for Montana 
Inadequate Early ' Moderafe Extensive 

The 2006 No Longer Homeless in Montana: A Report on the State of 
Homelessness and a Ten Year Plan to End It includes a focus on children 
and families experiencing homelessness. 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Composite Montana Rank Over Time 


4tlj Grade 4th Grade 8tli Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Matli Reading Mad) 



/■ii i ' ■ 

1 

Housing Units for Homeless Families 


Emergency Shelter 

89 


Transitional Housing 

114 


HUOHPRP Program 

82 


Permanent Supportive Housing 

18 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 


State Planning Efforts 



Is there an active state Interagency 


Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

NO 


Is tftere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 



includes children and families? 

YES 



The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomelessChildrenAmerica.org 
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forth- 


iOufces), oieoss visit ,v«ft/w,HomelesC-hi!drenAfne.' 


Homeless Children in 2010 3.772 


Homeless Chiidrein; 2£^ to 25t 0 


' ‘ 21 ' 


2010 Child vvoilbeinq Rank 16 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 222 

Transitional Housing 415 

HUD HPRP Program 38 

Permanent Supportive Housing 81 


Asthms 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHD 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food security 5 

Eligible households particit^ting in SNAP: 


State Planning Rank for Nebraska 

Inadequate Earlv Moderate Extensive 

Completing the Journey: Nebraska's Action Plan for People 
Experiencing Chronic Homelessness mentions children and families 
experienang homelessness. 

Composite- Nebraska Rank Over Time 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


4th Grade 4tii Grade Sth Grade 
Reading Matii Reading 


8lh Grade 
Mad) 


1 2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank; 6 

Nebraska Home 
Foreciosure Rank 

{1-50,1= best) 

2007 

20ld''"l 

17 

7 


state Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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STATE RANKS (1-50. .1=ibs#i'. 


p'case V5>it; \%%wi. HomeSessChitdrenAme-i :c a 




iOlO rxtnit of ( hild Homelessnosv Rank' 36 


2010 Risk for HomMcssnoss Rank 41 


Homc-lcvj Childron in 2010: 15,243 


Nevada Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Woiibeing Rank 28 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 185 

Transitional Housing 286 


HUD HPRP Program 0 

Permanent Supportive Housing 141 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security < 

Households with very lov^ food security 5% 
Eligible households participating in.SNAP: 51% 


State Planning Rank for Nevada 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


At die time of this publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in Nevada that focus on children and families. 


Composite Nevada Rank Overtime 


r 1, 






more Asthma 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is tiiere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

NO 

Is tiere a State 1 0-Year Plan tiat 


includes children and families? 

NO 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomeiessChildrenAmerica.org 
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[jlete Report Card (sncsudmg sources), please visit; vww^.HofneiessChildrenAmerica.org 


Si* 




2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 1? 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rnnk 


Homeless Children in 2010 4.436 


New Hampshire 
jj^ Home Foreclosure 
*« ^ Rank 

(1-50, 1 =best) 


Homeless Children: 20^ to 2010 
6.000 


state Minimum Wage: 
:^y| Income needed for 2-B 


201 0 Child Wellbeing Rank: 9 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 95 

Transitional Housing 162 

HUD HPRP Program 42 

Permanent Supportive Housing 155 


Asthma 


ADD/ADHO 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food security: 4% ' 
Eligible households participating .in SNAP: .62%:^ 


State Planning Rank for New Hampshire 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2006A Home for Everyone: New Hampshire's Ten-Year Plan to End 
Homelesaiess mentions children and families experiencing hwnelessness. 


Composite New Hampshire Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 
Reading Math 


8fh Grade 8tb Grade 
Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is diere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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STATEiANKS<1-50, 1 =bss^, 


drenAmerica-org 


201 0 Fxtont of Child Homelessness Rank' 1 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank 2b 


Homeless Children in 2010: 10.776 


New Jersey Home 2^7 2010 

fPl Foreclosure Rank 57 ) M 

■In {1-50 , 1 = best) 


;Homeless Children: 2{X}6 to 2010 

17.500 1 


2G10 Child Wellbeing Rank: 4 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 695 

Transitional Housing 607 

HUO HPRP Program 74 

Permanent Supportive Housing 272 


State Housing Trust Fund YES 


State Planning Efforts 
Is there an active state Interagency 
Council on Homelessness (ICH)? NO 
Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 
includes children and families? YES 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHD 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food seoin^ 

Eligible households participating in SNAP: 54% 


State Planning Rank for New Jersey 

Inadequate Early . Moderate - Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2003 Preliminary Action Plan to End Homelessness in New Jersey 
includes a focus on children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite New Jersey Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


8di Grade 
Mad) 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeies5ChildrenArnerica.org 
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:,F£«'^the ''ijport Card (indudlng sources), piease ViStf iWAv.Homeies5Ch;idrenAnierica.c>rg 




2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 43 


?010 Risk for HomelessnosN Rank 


Homeless Children in 2010' *16,262 


New Mexico Home ; 2007 2010 

Foreclosure Rank ;<|c 

(1-50,1=best) / 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 26tO 


■Mopo; 


Strte Mmlmuinl 


income for rwt; 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 31 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 101 

Transitional Housing 219 

HUD HPRP Program 19 

Permanent Supportive Housing 175 


Ooe or iT(ore 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHO 


Child Food Security ' 

Households with very low food securi^: . 6 %;: • • ; 
Eligible households participating in SNAP::66%i- 


State Planning Rank for New Mexico 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4tii & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


At the time of this publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in New Mexico that focus on children and families. 


Composite New Mexico Rank Over Time 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is dtere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

NO 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan tfiat 


includes children and families? 

NO 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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STWE R^ks 


For the comptete-Repoa C.:-'! • •■ ••:iuding sources), please visit: wvyw,Home!e5sChildrerrAmerica.ofg 






201 0 \ xtcnt of Child Homelessness Ronk: 45 


2010 Risk for Homelessness R«ink 


Homeless Children in 2010. 142.084 


New York Home 2007 ? 201 0 
Foreclosure Rank Q 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


.i2aodo 


idditwo- 


60,000- 


40,000 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 19 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 11657 

Transitional Housing 1699 

HUD HPRP Program 170 

Permanent Supportive Housing 41 16 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food security: 5% 

Eligible households participating in SNAP: 68% 


State Planning Rank for New York 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


At tile time of tiiis publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in New York. 


Composite New Yoric Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


8di Grade 
Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

NO 

State Planning Efforts 


Is tiiere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

NO 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomelessChiidrenAmerica.org 


57 
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ATE RANKS(1-5ft 1 


2010 Risk for Homclcssnc^^ Rjnk 3C 


North Caroiina 
Home Foreclosure 
Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Composfte North Garolina Rank Over Time; 


4tti Grade 
Reading 


4fh Grade 8tli Grade 
Math Reading 


8di Grade 
Madi 
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Tile National Center on Family Homelessness 
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Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 85 

Transitional Housing 31 

HUOHPRP Program 18 

Permanent Supportive Housing 74 


State Planning Rank for North Dakota 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 
The 2008 Housing the Homeless: North Dakota's 1 0-Year Plan to 
End Long Term Homelessness mentions children and families experienc- 
ing homelessness. 


Composite Noith Dakota Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Math Reading Madt 


State Housing Trust Fund 

NO 

State Planning Efforts 


Is tftere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is d^ere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeles5ChiidrenAmerica.ofg 
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co-^iuict? R-^port Card (^ixtudingiources), please visit vvww HomeiessChtldrenAmer 


7010 Fxipnt of Child Homelessness Rank 10 


Homeless Children in 2010 32,953 


Ohio Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50,1= best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


|p»^ State Minimum Wage 
Income needed for 2-1 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 684 

Transitional Housing 858 

HUD HPRP Program 177 

Permanent Supportive Housing 1661 


One or more 
dtronic conditions 


ADD/ADHD 


Child Food Security m : 

Households with-very low foodsecur%: 7% #5 
Eligible households participating in SNAP:-v70% ; 


State Planning Rank for Ohio 

inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2008 Family Homelessness Prevention Pilot Project Report 
mentions children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Ohio Rank Over Time 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is tiiere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

is there a State 1 0-Year Plan tfiat 


includes children and families? 

NO 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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STATS RANKS 


rd (inc!udtr^g sources), please visit vvww.HomeicssChilo'renAme 


7010 Extpnt of Child Homolcssnoss Rank: 41 


2010 Risk tor Homelessness R.ink' ‘i2 


Home-less Children in 2010: 27^413 


Oklahoma Home 2007 2010 
Foreclosure Rank i no i|Q 

{1-50,1= best) 


Homeless Children: 20^ to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 48 


Planning Rani 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 275 

Transitional Housing 182 

HUD HPRP Program 29 

Permanent Supportive Housing $1 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADO/ADHD 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low, food-security: 

Eligible households particii^tinginSHARv^^i 


State Planning Rank for Oklahoma 
inadequate Early . Moderate: Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2008 Oklahoma Ten Year Plan to End Homelessness mentions 
diildren and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Oklahoma Rank Over Time 


4t!i Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


8d) Grade 
Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH}? 

YES 

is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeles5ChildrenAmerica.ofg 
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Stfi 


visit' WWW HometessChildcer'Amorica. 


20 1G Extent of Child Homolcssnoss Rank 50 
Homeless Children in 2010 34,403 


2010 Risk for Homclos^noss Rank 2 ? 


Oregon Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

{1-50, 1 =best) 


Homeless Children: 2()06 to 2010 


,5o,o(w: 


40,000 


30,000 


20,000 


10,000 


Children without! 


2G10 Child Wellbeing Rank 27 


* 2010 State Policy and Planning Rani 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 34S 

Transitional Housing 862 

HUD HPRP Program 103 

Permanent Supportive Housing 734 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security ’ li 

Households with very lowvfood s«airity:.®%/;;'*i5l 
Eligible householc^ participating, in SNAP;>:92%^ 


State Planning Rank for Oregon 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive. 

The 2008 A Home for Hope: A 1 0-Year Plan to End Homelessness 
m Oregon indudes an extensive focus on children and families 
experiencing homelessness. 

Composite Oregon Rank Over Time 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

{NAEP 4h! & 8th Grade/Children Eligible ftx School Lunch) 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is tiiere an active state Interagency 

Coincil on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is diere a State 1 0-Year Plan tfiat 


includes children and families? 

YES 
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Hie National Center on Family Homelessness 
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.'.Vi: r:.\^JKS{'t-5C. 1 =best) 


''mm 


2010 Child WeitbrioQ Rank. 21 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency shelter 1060 

Transitional Housing 1822 

HUD HPftP Program 185 

Permanent Supportive Housing 1375 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHD 


Child Food Security 
Households with very Jow food seair%: 

Eligible households partidpatirtg in SNAP: 74% 


State Planning Rank for Pennsylvania 

Inadequate Early Moderate- Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2005 Agenda for Ending Homelessness in Pennsylvania mentions 
diildren and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Pennsylavania Rank Over Time 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

YES 

Is dtere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


Includes children and families? 

YES 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homeies5ChiidrenAmerica.ofg 
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the GCanplete Report Card {mciuding sources), please visit. vvyrn-HomeiessChsldrenAnne;. 


CiAlt hAN\>(, !-?v, ! -best] 


2010 Extont of Child Homelessness Rank: 4 


2010 Risk for Homoicssnoss Ra{A 


Homeless Children in 2010: 1.717 


Rhode Island Home 2007 2010 

Foreclosure Rank yja 

(1-50,1= best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


201 0 Child Wellbeing Rank: 44 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 105 

Transitional Housing 110 

HUD HPRP Program 0 

Permanent Supportive Housing 21$ 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHD 


Child Food Security 

Households with very. low food security: 
Eligible households participating in 61' 


State Planning Rank for Rhode Island 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4di & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lundi) 


The 2006 State of Rhode island Action Plan to End Homelessness men- 
tions children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Rhode Island Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4!h Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Ccwncit on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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;e visit; wwvv.HomeiessChildrenAme' 


Report Co;d 


2010 Risk for Homclossncss K.ink >IP 


South Carolina 
Home Foreclosure 
Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 20l6 


Composite South Carolina Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Readmg Mad) 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.HomeiessChildrenAmerica.org 
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iport Card (mdudsng sources), please visit: vvmv.HomeiessChifdrenArr.enca.org 




2010 Extent of Child Homolossnoss Rank: 12 


2010 Risk for Homelossnoss Rank 10 


Homeless Children m 2010 2.607 


South Dakota 
Home Foreclosure 
Rank 

(1-50, 1 =best) 


Homeless Children: 2C^ to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank. 10 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 139 

Transitional Housing 85 

HUD HPRP Program 8 

Permanent Supportive Housing 25 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food-seairliy'.' 5 %-av.: v 
E ligible households participOting in SHAP:.' .61'%' 


State Planning Rank for South Dakota 

inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Atthetimeofdiis publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in South Dakota. 


Composite South Dakota Rank Over Time 


4thGrade 4thGrade SfhGrade SdiGrade 

Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

NO 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 
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The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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sfd (iFKiudingsources;. ole>2<e visit: yv\vw.HomeiessChi?dr 


2010 r.xtont of Child Homelessness Rank: 15 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank 10 


Homeless Children in 2010. 19,775 


Tennessee Home 2002 2010 

Foreclosure Rank i|f| 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


iHomeless Children: 2006 to 2010 

'25,C'J'J, 




2010 Child Wellbeing Rank' 45 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 268 

Transitional Housing 371 

HUOHPRP Program 13 

Permanent Supportive Housing 399 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHD 


Child Food Security s 

Households with very lowft»d secur%:- 6 %. 

Eligible households f^rtfeipating in:SNAP:.87%ii| 


State Planning Rank for Tennessee 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


At the time of diis publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in Tennessee, 


Composite Tennessee Rank Over Time 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Isdtere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

NO 

Is tfiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 


www.Homele55ChildrenAmerica.org 
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Sf^TE RANKS n 50, best); 


e visit: vvww.HbfnelessChi!dreoAmerica:org 


7010 Child Wellbetng Rank 25 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 1368 

Transitional Housing 1657 

HUO HPRP Program 628 

Permanent Supportive Housing 930 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


AOD/AEWD 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food security 7%' 

Eligible households participating ih- SNAP:' 55%-. 


State Planning Rank for Texas 

Inadequate ' EaHy Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The Texas Interagency Council for the Homeless is currently drafting a 
state plan to prevent and end homelessness. 


Composite Texas Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Matli Reading 


8di Grade 
Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


is diere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is diere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 


68 


The National Center on Family Homelessness 
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STATE RANK5.(r-50i T abestj:;. 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 178 

Transitional Housing 307 

HUOHPRP Program 25 

Permanent Supportive Housing 195 


State Planning Rank for Utah 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


The 2005 Uteh's Plan to End Chronic Homelessness mentions children 
and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Utah Rank Over Time 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

YES 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 


The Nationaj Center on Family Homelessness 


vvww.Homeles5ChildrenAmerica.org 
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sf# 


-), please visit: wwvv.HomelessChitdrenAmeTica.org 


2010 txlcnt of Child Homelessness Rank- 7 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank i 


Homeless Children in 2010' 1,353 


Vermont Home 
Foreclosure Rank 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Ghlldren- 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 14 


Policy and 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 74 

Transitional Housing 78 

HUD HPRP Program 33 

Permanent Supportive Housing 17 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Child Food Security 

Households'with;very low food seeuri^: 6 % . • 
Eligibie households participating in SNAP; .79% 


State Planning Rank for Vermont 

Inadequate Early Moderate. Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

{NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Chiidren Eligible for School Lunch) 


Vermont's lO-Year Plan to End Homelessness mentions children and 
families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Vermont Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8dr Grade 
Reading Math Reading Mad) 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

YES 

Is diere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 
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2010 Extent of Child Homelessness Rank: 16 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rank 18 


Homeless Children in 2010: 24,522 


Virginia Home 
E ^ Foreclosure Rank 

"IM {1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 201 0 

30,000 j , - 


20,000 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 13 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security 
, Households with very iow food,securlty:-3% 
Eligible households participating in SNAP’. 63^;: 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

{NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


Composite Virginia Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Matii Reading 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

fa Emergency Shelter 

585 

Transitional Housina 

775 

HUOHPRP Program 

43 

Permanent Supportive Housing 

192 

State Housing Trust Fund 

NO 

State Planning Efforts 


Is #iere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (!CH)? 

NO 

Is tfiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 
includes children and families? 

NO 

State Planning Rank for Virginia 

.Inadequate Early Moderate 

Extensive 

The Virginia Homeless Outcomes Advisory Committee 2010 

Report and Recommendations mentions children and families 

experienang homelessness. 
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HcrneiessChildfenArnoj 


RAMKS'Ci-SC. •! r/best);.; 


2010 Extrnt of Child Homolcssnoss Rank: 37 


Washington Home i 201' 

|jR| Foreclosure Rank j ■ji; 

■1** 0-50, 1= best) ' 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 

:iS0;a00 p-;; 

;;5^Qpo 


:.y ^ -. ...:State Minimum Wage. S8.5 
Syi income needed for 2-BRap 


.:3b;ooo 


:. 20 . 000 '. 


10 , 000 '. 


2010 Child Welibeing Rank: 26 


2010 State Policy and Planning 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


/ Housing Units for Homeless Families 

^ Emergency Shelter 725 

Transitional Housing 2921 

HUD HPRP Program 128 

Permanent Supportive Housing 803 


Asthms 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/ADHO 


Child Food Security 

Households with very low food'securi^;-, 

Eligibie households participating in SNAP?. .80% 


State Planning Rank for Washington 
Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The Ten- Year Homeless Plan: 2010 Annual Report includes an extensive 
focus on children and families experiencing homelessness. 


Composite Washington Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Math Reading Math 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


is there an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (iCH)? 

YES 

is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

YES 
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Housing Units for Homeless Families 
Emergency Shelter 147 

Transitional Housing 108 

HUO HPRP Program 44 

Permanent Supportive Housing 48 


State Planning Rank for West Virginia 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


At die time of diis publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in West Virginia. 


Composite West Virginia Rank Over Time 


State Housing Trust Fund 

YES 

State Planning Efforts 


Istiiere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (!CH)? 

NO 

Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 
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jp>ort Card including source^;, please visit vwav HomelessChildre:'.Amcfic5.org 


'All RAiMKS.,O-‘^0,-\,..a best^,. 


Child Homelessness Ronk. lo 


2010 Risk for Homelessness Rjiik. lb 


Homeless Children trt 2010: 20,740 


Wisconsin Home zwf zuiu 

Foreclosure Rank nqi •\*i 

(1-50, 1 = best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank 24 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 480 

Transitional Housing 682 

HUO HPRP Program 141 

Permanent Supportive Housing 252 


State Housing Trust Fund YES 


State Planning Efforts 
Is there an active state Interagency 
Council on Homelessness (fCH)? YES 
Is there a State 1 0-Year Plan that 
includes children and families? NO 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


Asthma 


ADD/ADHD 


Child Fond Security 

H'ouseholdswith very low food security 4% 
Eligible households participating in SNAP: 63% 


State Planning Rank for Wisconsin 

Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


The 2007 Plan to End Homelessness in Wisconsin, "Homeward 
Wisconsin," mentions children and families experiencing homelessnes. 


Composite Wisconsin RanK Ovci Time 


4tij Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 
Reading Math Reading 


StitGraife 

Mad) 
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visit, vjww.HomelessChildren.America.Ofg 


STATE RANKS {1-50„t;^ b^i; 


2 riiri Extent uf Child Homelessness Rank. ) 


2010 Risk foi Homelessness Rank 7 


Wyoming Home 
# % Foreclosure Rank 

■ *n (1-50,1= best) 


Homeless Children: 2006 to 2010 


2010 Child Wellbeing Rank: 3 


Health Problems of Children Below 100% Poverty 


Housing Units for Homeless Families 

Emergency Shelter 88 

Transitional Housing 61 

HUD HPRP Program 0 

Permanent Supportive Housing 0 


Asthma 


One or more 
chronic conditions 


ADD/AOHD 


Child Food Security ^ 

Households with very low food security;-. 

Eligible households participating in SNAP.- 46% 


State Planning Rank for Wyoming 
^.Inadequate Early Moderate Extensive 


Education Proficiency: Reading and Math 

(NAEP 4th & 8th Grade/Children Eligible for School Lunch) 


At the time of tiiis publication, no statewide ten-year planning efforts 
have taken place in Wyoming, 


Composite Wyoming Rank Over Time 


4th Grade 4th Grade 8th Grade 8di Grade 
Reading Matii Reading Madi 


State Housing Trust Fund 

NO 

State Planning Efforts 


Is titere an active state Interagency 

Council on Homelessness (ICH)? 

NO 

Is tiiere a State 1 0-Year Plan that 


includes children and families? 

NO 
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Gall to Action 


Inli'oduction 

Ending child jmcl family homelessness in the U.S. is ui^nt. We can end this tragic problem 
if national, state, and local political lexers, service providers, advocates, and the business 
and phihinfhropic communities make coordinated and strategic efforts. We must create, 
an efheient. integrated, fully-funded, and high quality system of itousing and services for 
children tuid their families. Tlie Campaign to End Child Homelessness at The National 
Cesiter on Family Homelessness works with federal policy nuikers in Wa.shington, D.C. and in 
states across flie country' to address this ov'erwhelming social problem. 

’I’he Caitipaign to End Child Homelessness has created a comprehensive federal |:>olicy 
agenda for 2011-2012. ’Hie implementation of the Campaign's policy recommendations 
di.iiing the 1 12th Congress and Obama Administration would go htr in ])t,irting the federal 
gov'ernment on track to accomplish its goal of eticUng family homelessness in 10 yetirs as 
stated in Openhig Doors: Federal Strata^ Plan to Prevent and P'nd Homelessness, 'lo view our federal 
policy agt^nda and Ictini about fedcr^ polidcs impacting homclc.ss fitmiiies, please go to: 
w\v'\v.HonielessQiildrt^nAmerica.oiv/ media/ ! 39.|xlf 

A. Current Policy Context 

Discussion of budgets, federal defidts, and debt ceilings have dominated the I.IS. Congress and 
llie Administration as each side work.s to advance its priorities and spending choices. During 
a tinre wlien the federal government should be increasing funding for homeiess ]:»rograms to 
keep pace with the increased numbers of homelo.ss childrt'n and families, funding for many 
programs has been hdd level or cut. 

Homelesstiess is not a problem that proves less costly to taxpayei^ wdten access lo services 
is reduced. 'Ehc costs of homcle.ssness are significant. National studies indicate that people 
experiendng homelessness access costly emergency mcdictU care ftir more ofi:en titan cost- 
effective preventive care? iuid itre more likely to suffer long-term instability tmd health issues 
that interfere with economic security (Cttlhane et al., 2002, 1.arimer et d. 2009). The loss of 
stable Itousing also results in diminished productiv’irv' throtigh decreased access to education, 
employment, and income. Inv'esting in Itousing and .sendees ensurtis that homeless children 
and families are able to take their best step fonvard. oven in these precarious economic tinies. 
Despite this period of fiscal constraint and severe budget cuts, it is c:ritical that we work 
Ktgethor to prevent further funding cuts tliat harm homeless children and fiutiiiies. 

Halfway into the current fiscal year, the U.S. House itnd IIS. Senate pa,sscd the final 201 i 
s]tending bill for disc^rctionarv' programs (fhose programs titat are fuixlcd anm.ialiy). 'Fhe bill 
vvjus signed into law on April 15, 201 1 and was estimated to cut 838.5 billion in spending for 
the I'emainder of the yeai — the largest ever reduction in annual spending. Some significant 
cuts were made to housing and community dev'elopment programs as well as to job training 
and energy as.sistance (Coalition on Human Needs, 201 1). 
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'I’he subsequent Budget (^oiitroi Act of 201 1 enacted immediate spending cuts and creat<!:d 
thejoint Sek‘ct Cx>mmil,tee on Deficit Reduction to further trim the federal budget by the end 
oi' tln^ year i Hcniff, Rybicki, & Malian, 201 1). The Budget Control Act caps and cuts spending 
on appropriations f<ir housing and community development, education and training, public 
health, early childhood education, and more (Coalition on Human Needs, 201 1). Thejoint 
Select Commiftee on Deficit Redtiction failed to make deficit reduction recommendations by 
the November 23, 20 1 1 deadline. This will trigger automatic funding cuts. 
i\c:cor(ling to the Center on Budget and Fblic)’ Priorities, one of the most cost.-<^f!e<-ti\'e ways 
to stimulate CKXinoinic growth luid to create or preserv’e jobs is to target financiid assistiuice 
programs such as SNAP -Sui>])Icmental Nutrition Assist^ce l\ogram (formerly the food 
Stamp program), unemployment benefits, and rental assistance to hard-pressed families 
wiio are likf'ly to use support immediately to pa)' for essentials such as food, transportation, 
medical care, and housing fSand, 2009). 

States Are Experiencing the Same Pressures 

Federd jiGlic)' influences slate policy and vice vensa. In the spring of 201 1, the Campaign to 
End Child Homelessness devolojxxl a Naiionai Palicv' Survey to leant more alx>ut the efft'cts 
of federal government prograjus on state and locd stakeholders working to end child and 
fantily homelessness. The respondents included a combin^ion of direct service provider's, 
nonprxjfit staff, and .state and l(x:al goveniinenf workers. Tlie .suiA'ey sought, to discover more 
about hoW' some federal rergulations, policies, and programs are applied at the local level. 

State governments ai'e farittgpoody during the current economic ret-ession. /\s a result, program 
and lunding cuts are hindering progrc.ss towards ending child md family homeles.sness. 'I'he 
survey found that stale and federal concem.s were similar and included: lack of affordable 
housing and the need to increase access to sup}.x>rtive service.s such its food, child care, 
transportation, and education. Sutv'ey rc:s}.x)ndenCs felt that the federal [xjlicy chtuige tliat most 
[>ositively impacted srat;c.s was the IJ.S. Department of Hotrsing and UriDaii Development’s 
(HUD) Homeless Prevention tmd Rapid Re-Housing Program ;HPRP). Over the past few 
years, HUD has shifted focus to Housing First and raf)id ro-housing progriuns. 'Fo rettd our 
Federal Siirve)' and learn more, pleast' go to: wvvw.Homeles.sChildre:nAmerica.org 

HEARTH Act 

'Fhe May 2009 HEARd'H Act reauthorized the McKinney- Vento Homeless /Assistance 
prognuTis and broadened the HUD definition of homelessness. Acx:ording to the final rule, 
which goes into effect onjanuarv' 4, 2012, HUD will now define youth as up to age 25. HUD 
hits bt:!en working to develop regulatiorus to implement tije law that subsiantialh’ exjxmds 
horne!essnes.s prevention activities and offers new incentives that emphasize rapid re-housing, 
especially for homeless families. HUD officially published tlie interim regulations for the new 
Emergency Solutions Grant iluSG) program on December 5, 201 1. 

Tlie National Center iirges HUD, and fhe federal government generally, to adopt, the broader 
definition of homelessness in the education subtitle of the Mc;Kinne)^- Vento Homeless 
/\ssisl/uicc Act (McKinncy-VCnto Homelessness Assistance Act, 2001 ). 'Fhis broader definition 
includes all children, youth, and ihcir families identified as homeless by school districts, and 
is already used by the U.S. Dcpartnicnt of Education, Head Start programs, Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act program.s, and eariy intervention programs luider the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, Part. C. 
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2010 Federal Plan to Prevent and End Homelessness 

Thf^ feder'iil goveriinieut has created various cooixiiiialiiig bodies to coilaborate oit [>o!icii:^s 
related to sp('cific issues including the U.S. Interagency' Council on Homelessness !^ JSTCH). 
LISIGH is an independent agency within the federal executive branch and is comjjoscd of 
1 9 Cabinet secr(^tarie.s and agency' heads. It w'as created to coordinate the ledeT'al response to 
homelessness and to develop a national partnership at every' level of government, including 
the private sector, to reduce and end homelessness in America. 

in June 2010. the USIGH released Coming Dom: federal Sli'afeglc Plan to Pevenl and End 
Homelesmess (\v\\'\\^usich.gov’/opening_doors/) with a goal of ending child and I'amih' 
homelessness nationwide in 10 years. Acknow'ledging the need for adequate funding, political 
will, and private see^tor support, the Plan calls on the federal government to: 

• Increase leadership, collaboration, and civic engagement. 

• Increase acces.s to decent., .affordable housing 

• IncTcase economic security 

• Improve hcaltli, well-being, and family' cohesiv'encs.s. 

• Retool the liom<dess crisis response sy'stem. 

If die n:K:omniendalions in the federal plan are fully im[)lemerited, they can helj) securer the 
futurt^ of cot.intlc.ss vulnerable Americans. With leadership fnim the USICH, mtmy states have 
formed their own interagency' cotjncils. Some Ittwe engaged in I(t-y'ear planning processes 
that duut a course to end family homelessne.ss in their states. Others have exitmitied the 
definition of Itomelcssness, making determinations about: who is exm-sidered “homeltiss” and 
eligible for targeted resources. 

B. Recoinoiendations 

Increjusing the availability' of decent, affordable housing is essential for ending homelessness. 
Housingpromot.es health, prevent.s the onset and exacx*rbation of illness, improves educational 
outcomes, reduces stress, and jiroHdes a sale environment in wliich children can grow and 
thrive. As HI.JD incrciitsingly' focuses on rapid re-housing as a solution to homeles.sness, it is 
critical to remember that housing iUone is not sufficient. Ho(.ising mi.ist be aligned with criticiil 
services and sup|X)rts if families are to remain stably hot.ised in the comnninity. Housing and 
services must both bo part of any effective solution. 

1 . Housing 

Any .solution to end child and family homele^ne.ss must l:<irgct the inadequate supply of safe, 
affordable housing a.s well as access to supports and services. Congress and the Administration 
must increase funding for the MoKinney-\cnto Homeless Assistance AcA grant pregriuns. 
With an incrca.se in fi.mding. HUD could effectively impkanent the changes mandated in the 
HEARFH Act of 2009. 

Increasing ru,irnlx:rs of families experiencing homelessness and the multiple challenges 
ass<5cial'ed with obtaining subsidized housing indicate a need to geiieraie a more ('Xien.si\'e 
stock of affordable housing in communities nationw'ide. Clreating housing rn.isi fiincls that, 
support safe, decent, affordable housing is a critical strategy for addressing this issue. Slm'ting 
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30 years ago, ihc housing triisf fund movement began with the belief that the liealth of a 
comrauniU' rxdiecl on its ability' to ('reate affordable housing for its citizens. Housing trust 
fitnds are established b)' ordittance or legislation on a state, count); or city level, and target 
iow-incoirie households. 'Fhey ndy on public revenue sources (e.g, real estate iransler 
taxes, inten^st from stale-ltdd funds, document recording fees) that vary' depending on tlic 
comniunit)''s resottrccs (Brooks, 2(X)7). 

Most housing trust funds are used to fund new (xmstruction. rehabilitation, preservation. 
acc|uisition, pe^rrnanent sttpporlivc housing, and services for special {X)pulatiorjs. Many also 
use these funds for transitional housing and emer^aicy rental assistance tBrooks. 2007). 'riie 
Housing and Economic R<^covers' Act of 2008 established a National Housing Trust Fund 
(NHl'F), creating our natioirs first n<?w production program specifically targeted !<> extremely 
iow-income households since (he inception of the Section 8 program in 1974. The Nat ional 
Housing IVusl Fund is needed to help address the severe shortage of rental homes that are 
aflordable for the lowest income lamilies. 

I’nl’ortvinately, due to the recent housing madset crash and subsequent Congressional efforts 
1:o rfeconfigure, and in some cases, dismitntle Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. the National 
Housing 'friist Fund has y(H to bt? c'apitalized. We are working to ensure thiU a dedicatr'd 
source of revenue is created for affordable housing activities that the market will not provide 
on its own and t;o use this rt^venue to fund the National Housing Tntst Fund. Tire itiitiitl 
capitalization of the National Housing Trust Fund should be funded ;U S 1 billion to begin to 
lielp address the severe short age of nenUtl liousing affordable for the lowest income families. 
HUD is committed to implernentirtg Housing Fii'st .and rapid n;-housing practices broadl)'; 
wliile this is important, we also mii.st ensure that services are connecltxl to these progriuns. 
The federal government must work to increase collaboration among the ftxleral agencies and 
j;)rogratns, including the U.S. Department of H(nilth cutd Human Services (HHS), H'UD, 
^''’eteriUl’s Allairs, and the II.S. Department of Education iDOE). 

One way to increase integration is througji the Housing and Services for Homeless Persons 
Demonstration project. This project w'ould connect hou.sing vottchers with HHS, mainstream 
programs (e.g, 'FANT) Medicaid) for low-income people, and DOE programs for homeless 
children. This will help to break down barriers to better provide housing and servietts to homeless 
farnilies. UnfoiTunately. only 10,000 of these voucJiere were propos<^d in the President’s FYl 1 
budget; and none were actuctliy funck'd in I^T 1. Given the backlog and waitlists for progr<un.s 
like Section 8 vouchers, wc need many more affordable housing options. 

Plettse sec Appendix B: Housing for a detailed overview of the current context. 

2. Services and Supports 
All Families Need Support 

All families need various kinds of suj^port at one time or another. Think of the vaious 
supiiorts you have needed for yoiir owm famifo- --chiid care, transportation, medical and other 
health care, and cclucatiomt] services. Any strategy' to end child homelessnes.s naist include 
critical supports that may change ov'er time as family members needs shift. A.s families move 
from homelessness into housing, services and supports facilitate this transition, liel],:» mmntain 
housing over the long-term, ;md ultimately lead to self-sufficiency. 
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llte typical or “averse” homeless famil)'^ — comprising aj^proximateiy 80°. o of itll homeless 

liimilies needs some snppjort that may wax and wane o\^r time, ma\' be episodic in nature, 

and vary^ in intensity witlt life circumstances, transitions, attd stressors. A smdl niunber of 
lamilies — [)erhaps 1 tBb — will need only transitional supports. In contrast, anotla^r 1 0°/o may 
need ongoing, intense supports and serxnces to maintain their housing. In sum, an estimated 
90% of flmilios experiencing homele^ness need some infusion of supports and services, 
with ] 0% iK^eding continuing, intensive support This is no diiferent than fknilies in higher 
socioeconontic groups who use their greater a&sets and social capital to buffer stress and 
maitilain robtist support networks and sendees (Bassuk, V'olk, & Olivet, 2010). 

Addressing the Trauma of Homelessness 

Homelessrtess is trauiTiatic. For many families, the stress of homelessness is compounded 
by past traumatic experiences, including catastrophic illness, abnipt separations, physical or 
sexital abuse, and intimate partner violence (Bassuk, 2010). Traumatic stress impacts everv' 
aspect ol' a person’s life, including their ability to maintain housing and employment itnei 
achieve cdtrcalional success, capacity to form sustaining relationships, and phy'sical and 
mental health fBa.ssuk, Vblk, & Olivet, 2010). Services and sup{)orIs that protect children tuid 
their fajiiilies from the damaging consequences of these trauinalic ('xperiences tire? critical in 
ciKiing family homelessness. 

Homeless children need supports and services specifically titrgeted to their unique needs. 
Th (,7 ol\en live in uiqjredictable, chaotic circumstances — and do not know where their 
next meal will come from or where they will sleep the next night (I'he National (Jeriter on 
FaittiK' Hornele-ssness, 2009). They' are young and hav'e experienced serious disruptions in 
their interpersorutl relation.shij^s. They hav^' witness(>d violence in their Iknilies tuid on tlie 
streets; they are frightened, tuixiotts, and depressed. This constant stress puts them at risk 
for developing significant rnexlical and mental hetUth issues (Bitssuk ol al., 1997; Bassuk & 
Oiutrino, 2010; Buckner, Beardsloc, & ITissuk, 2004). These duilienges inUvSt be acldn^ssed, 
childron’s needs a.ssessed, and service responses developed to mitigate the impact of these 
ex]:)eri«^nce.s. 

Training the Homelessness Workforce 

Critical servic^es for homeless fiimilies and children cannot he. effectively impkmienled without 
a. com[>rehensive effort to addr<’s?s the needs of the homele.ss st'rvice delivery workfonre and 
expand the capacity of community-based programs. Service |.>rovider.s are overworked, 
underi3itid, isolated from otliers working in the field, attd havx^ few ojjportunities for (raining or 
ettreer development. As a result, homeless service delivery’ is often limited and does not. reflect 
sfale-olAlte-ari knowledge and practice (Mullen & Lxyginski. 2010). Providers and community- 
based programs should be supported to use promising and evidenctsbased })ract!ces by: 

• Developing training for new and experienced workers that acquires basic knowledge ol’ 
poverty, homelessness, the needs of the family unit., and child development.. 

• Olferiiig training and technical assistance focused on best practices (botli knowledge 
;and skills). 

• Providing training opportunities both onsite tuid online to accommodate to the dilFicult 
schediiles .and demands placed on service providers. 
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• Fostering inforrnation exchange and networking among provider. 

• Creating pntl’essionai standards and competencies for the homelessness woritlbrce. 

• Developing career ladders and credentialing for the workforce. 

Implementing Basic Principles of Care 

Based on our underst:uiding of llie service and support needs of homeless families and 
children and our experiences in the field, 'ITie National Center recomtriends a set of basic 
practices that \ve b<dic\’c shottkl be implemented in ever)' program that serv'es homeless 
children and families. Programs for homeless children and families should strive to: 

• Rapidly re-hot.ise families. 

• Respond to hmiilie-s’ immediate needs. 

• link housing with sersdees and supports. 

• Assess ftimilies and create individualized housing and service plans. 

• Support famil)’ units to stay together. 

• Deliver high quality seivices using evidence-based practices. 

• Provide trauma-informed care. 

• Be recover)'-orieiited and culturall)' ccwjijx^tent. 

• Address the uniejue needs of tlie cliildixm. 

• Ensure a basic stanclanl of Ciire by training the workforce, 

• Monitor progress and outcomes. 

Providing Vital Services 

Along with housing, homeless fatnilies require various .services anti supjxtrts to staliilize their 
liv(^s. Our resettreh ami clinical experience indicates that the ((blowing services arxta.s are 
critical and align witli legislation that is (MUTcntly ponding: 

a. Child Cares Improve CCDF for Homeless Children 

Child care is a significant expense for all working families and can become a barrier to 
maintaining a .steady job. In ever)' region of the country; infant child care; constimes a ktrger 
portion ol' a family budget than food iNatioiuil Association of (Jhild Care .Resource and. 
Referrtil Agencies, 2008). 'llte C^hikl Cart^ Development Fund (CCDF- i.s the priintuy source 
of n.inding .for child cart^ for low-income iuid homeless families. CFIDF vouchers st.ipplenieni 
a family’s income by subsidizing child care exi>enses, enabling parents to maintain jobs ;tnd 
be economically stable (Child Care Bureau, Administration for Children and Families. 2004). 
This important federal program needs to lx: fully funded. 

Eveti with adetptale CCdOF funding, homeless children will still have difficulty accessing 
child care due to lack of awareness and identification of homeless children; stringerit 
enrollment requirements (e.g;, immuniziition forms, health records, biith c:erfificates. proof 
of guardianshii^ ;; unalTordablc co-payments; and other challenges to maintaining continuity 
of care. Once enrolled, homeless children are susceptible to losing child ctire benefits 
if temporarv' housing i.s f()und in a diflerent geographic area. These barriers need to be 
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eliminated to maximize a family’s acce^ to diild care stipports. l.j:gislalive action is necessaiy 
Vo ensure that young homeless children arc identified, enrolled, and maintained in (XilDF 
to ensure their families continue to receh'e the child care support for w^hich they are eligible. 
The McKinney- Vento Homelessness Assistaic^ Act has estal')lisiied pi-otecUions tor homeless 
cluldrcn in public schools ij)re-K to 12). Similar protections should be availal^lc through 
CCDF. 


b. Education: Strengthen EHCY Pre^ram (Education for Homeless Children and Youth) 
Pederal law rrumdafes that states pro\Hde children with a free, appropriate public educxvtion. 
The McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act requires that schools removn barriers to 
education for homeless children so that they- may attend and succeed in school. Cun'entiy. 
Congress is \\x)rking on tlie reauthorization of the Elemeiuary attd Secondary I^ducalion 
Act VESP-A) that will continue many federd educ-ation programs, including [lie McKinney- 
\bnLo Act’s PMncalion for Homeless Children and Youth (EHC\’': lYogram, louring the 
reauthorization process. The National Center is working with others to address strategies 
I’or identifying hoinelcss children and youth, school selection, enrollment, transportation, 
needs (?f prc-.school homeles.s diildren, needs of unaccxirnpanied honie!es.s youth, and 
at'ces-s to at'udeinic imd extra-curricular activities (National Association lor the Ediication 
of Young Childrtm, 2011). Progress on these issues will greatly strengthen educationtil 
pi'ol.ec.l.ions and sen-ices foi* homele^ children iuici yonth. Congress should move forwiU'd 
with current reaulhorizaiion legislation before the Senate Health, Education, l..abor and 
Pensions C'lommittee and bring similar legislation Ijofore the House P';ducation itnd Workforce 
Cornmiltetx 

c. Domestic Violence: Protect Survivors From Eviction 

Domestic violenc^e is consistently identified as a primary' cause of homelessness for women 
and children in tJie United States :Btissuk et al., 1996). Wliile some suiMvors ctui acce.ss the 
safety and confidentiiility tilforded by domestic violetice slielters, others are forced to leave 
safe housing and l>ecome at-risk for homelessness. We must ensure that survivors do not 
face eviction when they hav'e removed their batterers from tiieir homes and feel it is sttfe to 
live by themselves, but lack the economic rcstiurccs to sup|X)rt independent housing. iMan)^ 
federal domestic violence programs <«‘e authorized througlt the Violence Against Women 
/^ct (VAWA; that is currently under reauthorization. VW mge [x>licynuiker.s to extend VAWA 
housing protections to other federal housing progr<inis so that domestic violence sttrvivtDrs and 
their families are not unjtisdy evicted and become homeless. There must also be a stronger 
focus on connecting survivore with permanent liotising. 

d. Employment and Training: Focus on Homeless Youtli and Families 

Undolibtediy, the most pressing economic and policy issue across America is job cr(?ation. 
While job creation benefits the overall economy we must ensttrt^; that federal plans to 
incrc^asc employment and training include homeless youth and families. The Workforce 
ItivestmcnT Act (WIA) aurently' up for rcauthorizatiou in Congress include.s many of the I I.S. 
Dcjiiarlment of K'ilx>r employanent and training programs. We urge that WIA slat.e grantees 
Ix^ rcc|uired to provide homeless vouth and parents with job training services designed to 
helj) them improve job skills, maximize earning potential, and jdace tliem in jobs that pay a 
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livable wage. To iiicrea.se efiecii\T.ness, WTA emplo\Tnent programs should be coordinated 
^v!th homeless assistance, social .servicx, veterans’ service, youth, and housing programs. T'he 
federal government should also invest in a comprehensive effort to upgrade the skills of the 
!K>me{cs,s service delivery workforce with training on how best to provide for crhildrcn, )’outh, 
and families. 

3. Data Collection 

CJomprehensive information about at-risk and homeless diildren is es^ntial for ensuring lliat 
policy iuid pkuiiiing elTorts ai'e re.sponsivc to their needs. Currently narioiui! data sets an;' 
venTimited. W^e must ensure that all future data collection efforts involving children and their 
parents include c|ueslions about residential status and stability, and well-being (e.g., iiealtii, 
traumatic .stress, education, safety). 

C. Con(,:lu.s!()n 

Child and family homelessness is a growing social problem that will only prove more costly to 
tttxpayers if it is left unattended. R’^rsistenthomeles.sness leads to poor health, unemployment, 
and adverse educational outcomes that carry large economic and societal co.sts. Housing is 
essential to the solution, but it must be combined with critical services that support each 
family ttiember and tlie family as a unit. By making the necessan-' inv'estments in preveittiiig 
and addressing lamily homclessnes,s now; we can end this national tragedy before it becomes 
a permcinent and expt;n.sive feature of our national landscape. At The National (fentcr on 
Fitmily Homelessnc-ss, we tint working to mobilize the public and political v\ijl for d(x:isiv(^ 
tKlion. Please join t,i.s by visiting w'vw.Homelc.ssChiidrcnAmericra.oig to download a co|ty of 
this report, and learn more. 
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DDcndix 


A: Methodology 


Initxxiuclion 

To df'tcrmine the status of chiklrcn experiencing homelessness and develop composit e ranks 
for tlic stales lor loiift^esf Outcasts 2010, vve used various national data sets in the 

following font donuiuis 1 Lxfent of Child Homelessness (adjusted for population size); (2) 
Child Well-Being: uh Risk lor (^hild Homeletsness: and (4) State Policy' iind Planning Efforts, 
'the ranks arc liased on 2t) viinablcs from approximately a dozen sources that are described 
below: Wh determined the comjxisite state rank by- scoring factors vriihin each domain (see 
below) and then determining an overall score. 

Assessing the stants of homeless childn'ii in each domain was a'v^ry challenging under! aking. 
Most national data sets liave no s]')edric measures of homelessness, residential .status, or 
housing stability; nor variables atotit the numbers, characteristics, and needs of homeless 
children. To atljnst for tlie limitations in existing data sets, we used various proxy' measures 
that are described in detail l)elovv. For example, since tire LI.S. Census provides data about 
the rates oi' poverty nationvvi<le, w’e a.ssumed that most homeless children live in jxivcrty and 
used 33°/o to 50% of the Fedenti Poverty Ixvel ('FPL). Many consider the current measure for 
thf^ I'PL itn undemstimate of the realities of living in poverty; If net%’' [•lovertv' thresholds were 
created to reflect current redities about a hunily’s expenses, adjusted for re?gional variation.s 
in costs of living, and clianged to include a redistic assessment of a family’s resources, it i.s 
estimated that millions rnort^ people tvoukl be considered to be livingin poverty by government 
staiidctrds. In November 201 1, the US. Census mleast'd a Supplementd Poverty Measui'e 
(SPM). I'he SPM does not replace the officid measure and is not used to determine program 
eligibility or funding distributioTi. It provides addiiiond information about economic trends 
and conditions (U.S. Census Bureau, 201 1). See page 105. 

'Fhe timeframes of various data sources relating to the status of homeless children are not 
consistent, presenting another challenge. Nationd data sets are not dways available on an 
tinnual ba.sis. We used the most recent comprehcn.sive datasets for our first Re|X)rt Card and 
for At7mca’s loungest Outcasts 2010. For example, the 2010 composite state rtink insists of 
McKinney- Vento Education data from 2010', Nationd As.sc's.sment of Fxlucaliond Progress 
data from 201 1 . and the National Sur\4‘y of Children’s Hcdth data from 2007. For the 2007 
ranks, we used the most recent data available for, or prior to, the 2006-2007 school yettr. 

yimerica's ikaigest Outaists 2010 iissumes that for most states, the sizable gap bel\vc:cn homeless 
children's needs and available rcsourc:cs has not changed drmnaticdly in the last five ) ears, 
and may have worsened. I’he combination of iiaturd distKters, the economic downturn, arid 
unclerrej^otled data ensures wt: itre being conservi^ve in our re{X)rting: 'I'he u.se ol' data from 
adjacent years and sources should not h;we a significant impac:t on the rc^sulls. 


■ Each school ycav. l.oca.! Etiiicatioii .Agrin'ics idcjilify and count ihenundter? trf homeless cbildrta in their schools as maiidaled by 
the fcderfiJ McKinney- Vciito Hoiucless AsHstanr.e Act. Ihese initnbers are repeated annually by sch(K>l year {e.g., ttsUii vrptirtcd from 
'2005-2006 arc from ihe fidi mid s])riris srniwtcr of a sin^c sdtool year). To simplify twr presentation of data in this report, vve use 
2006 for the 2005-06 .school year. 2007 for the 2006-07 school year 2008 Fot the 2007-08 school yrai, 2009 for the '2008-09 school 
year, and 2010 for the 2009- 10 school ye.-ir. 
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i.xieiit Domain 

I'hc Extent [>oniain reports tlie numbers of homeless children in each state. 

Data Sources 

- Mc:Kinney-Vento Ekiucational Data. 

- Cdiildrens Delense Fund (2007). 

- IJ.S, Census and Sex Composition Census Brief ;2010). 

Vm-iable(s) 

- Numbers of children identified as homeless and enrolled in local school districts in the 
state over the course of an academician 

- Numbf;rs of (diilclren under the age of 18. 

I’liese data are homeless specific. The federal McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act, 
Title X, Pan C. of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 requires (hat all State Education 
Agencies iind/or l/x:al Education Agencies (LEAs. more crommonh’ referred to as school 
districts) collect and submit information to the U.S. Depannunit of Echu'ation about the 
numbers of homeless children who were identified as homeless and enrolled in all local school 
districts in the state over the course of an academic year -(Nalional Center for Homeless 
Educ'afion, 2011) using the following definition: 

Children atid youth are homeless if they arc S^'o Child l.cft Behind Act of 2001): 

• living in emergency or transitional shelters. 

• living in motels, hotels, trailer parks, or camping grounds due to lack of alternative 
accommodations. 

• living in cars, [)arks, [)ublic .spaces, abandoned buildings, substandard liousiiig, bus or train 
stations, or similar settings. 

• U.sing a prinutr)' nighttime residence that is a pultlic or private jdace not designed for, or 
ordiniirily used fis, a reguhir slt^eping accommodation for human beings. 

• Sharing the lioiising of other jx^rsons due to los.s of housing, ecortomic hardship, or a 
similar reason (sometimes referred to as doublcd-up). 

• Awaiting foster care placcnumt. 

• Abandoned in hospitals. 

• Migratory chiklren who qualify as homeless because they are living in drcumstoncxis 
described alx>ve. 

'Ellis definition, used throughout the report, accurately reflects (he reality of family 
homelessness by defining homeless children and youth as “individuals v\'lio lack a fixeKl, 
regular, :ind adequate nighttime residence.” The McKinncy-Xenlo data are currently ilic 
onl)' sy.stem that is comprehensively asse^ng the numl>irs of homeless children. 

In writing this report, we examined data collected by the LIS. Depaiimenl of Education 
(DOF.) from years 2(X)6, 2007, 2008, 2009, and 2010^. To rank mid compare the slates bascxl 


' See I'ooinolc #1. 
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on the extent of child hoincilessness in these y^ars, we used dttta from these school yeai's as 
well as l,he "fiixtent'' ranks reported in the earlier version of America's ihipigesi Outcasts: State 
Report (krd on Child Homelessness for 2006. 

Hie lOOE data do not incJude ciiildren under the age of six who are not enix)lled in |iijblic 
school programs. Based on j)revious research that estimated 42% of the total rumilxT of 
homeless cJiildren are under the age of six. tlie U.S. DOE count of school-aged homeless 
children reiiresents 58% of ilie totd number of homele^ children ("Burt et al,, 1 999). From 
this, \vc used a rati<i to calculate an estimate of the total number of homeless children in 
each state lliai includes an estimate of the number of homele!» children under the age of six 
(number of school age homeless children x 100 / 58 = total number of homeless children). 
To estirnale dic^ number of homcl<^«; ciiildren under the age of six. we subtracted thc‘ number 
of school age homeless children from the total number of homeless children. 

lb control for states with t^arynng |x>pu!ation sizes, we di\dded tlie total number of homeless 
children in each state by die total number of children under tlie age of 18 in cacJi stale as 
reported by the IJ.S. Census to cttlculate tlie percent of children who arc homeless in eaoJi 
state. We thert ranked the slates from 1 to 50 based on the perexmt ol‘ children who tire 
homeless (1 =1owesf . 50=highest). It is important to note that all st.mes have cliiklren who iut? 
lionitdess; those states with the better rankings just have a smaller percentage of homeless 
children cxtinpared to dieir total number of diildren. In cases where there wore ties between 
states in the percent of homeless children, tht; state with the lower raw numlx;r of homeless 
children was assigned the better rank. 

In additiofi to determining the numbers of homeles.s children in cat:h state adjusted for 
populalion size, we also ust;d McKinney- Vento data to calculate the numbers of liomeless 
children compared to the general population of children under 18 ycjirs of age for 20(!)6, 
2(!)07, and 2016. Agiiin, res<=:arch indiciites that 42% of the nation’s homeles.s cJiildreri are 
prosc’-hoolers, aged 0 to 5 years (Burt et al., 1999). T his means the McKinney- Vento count; 
of school-aged homeless ciiildren represents 58% of the total number of liomeless children 
in the US. From this, we calculate 100% of IJ.S. homeless children in 2010: (933,572 x 100 
/ 58- 1,609,607): 

• 2010 total U.S. homeless children = 1.609,607 (933,572 school-age + 676,035 pre-school). 
According to the U.S. Census, there are 74, 181, >167 children under 18 yeare of age in 2010. 
The finding llial: one in i5 children w'ere homeIe.ss in 2010 is calculated by dividing tlie total 
number of homeless children in the U.S. in 2010 (1,609,607) by the total number of children 
under 18 in 2010 (74,181,522): 

• 1,609,607 / 74,181,467 = .022 = 2.2 in 100 = 1 in 45 (45.4) in 2010. 

T’his same jDrocess is used for our 2007 findings, using McKinney-Aento school data for 
that year adjusted to include liomeless children under age 6 and 2006 U.S. Census data on 
children under 18 for that period. We calculated 100% of U.S. homeless children in 2007: 

{G73,458x 100/ 58 = 1,161,134): 

• 2007 toi:il U.S. homeless children = 1,161,134(673,458 school-age + -IB?, 676 pre-school). 
According to rhe U.S. Census, (lierc w-ere 73,901,733 children under 18 years of age during 
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t!\af period. The finding that one in 63 children was homeless in 2007 is calciilaled by dividing 
tlic loial number of homeless children in the U.S. in 2007 (1,161,134) by the total number of 
children under 18 in 2007 (73,901,733): 

• 1,161,134/ 73,901, 733 = .016= 1.6 in 100= 1 in 63 (62.5) in 2007. 

In our first: edition of America’s tourist Outcasts: State Report Card on Child Uomelmness. using 
2006 data, we used the same calculation but rounded dowu the percentage of homeless 
children from 2. 1 to 2.0 when making the e.stimate of one in 50 children for that report. I'hc 
approach for 2007 fuid 2010 provides a more precise estimate. 

Limitations 

We used DOE data on homeless children and youth because ptiblic sdtot)is arc: the only- 
universal institutions existing in dl communities that are legally responsible for identifying 
and serving homeless children. However, the data have Viirious limitations. DOF, data report 
only" children who tire enrolled in school and identified by school personnel. Therefore, this 
report does not include homeless and unaccompanied children mid v'outh who are not in 
school or who arc in s('hool, but whose homelc.ss status is unknown to sc:hool personnel. 

In this report, we used the ranks for “extent” as reported in the earlier \"ersion of America’s 
Youngest Outcasts: State Repml Card on ChUd Homelessness for school yettr 2006. During that year, an 
estimated 773'o of IJt)As submitted data about homeless children to DOl) (National Cilenter 
for Homeless Education, 2011). The numl>er of homeless children in 2006 in l,,ouisiana, 
Alabama, Misa^issippi, Arkansas, Geoi^a, and Texas was unusual})'' high, that yeiu* because 
of Hurric:iruie,s Katrina iind Rita. 'Hie number of homeless childrtm in New York St;at;e was 
thought by staff at the New York State Education Department to be higher tlnm reported, 
due to under-rej>ortif)g by the New York City Depiirtment of Fxiucafion. 

We dso used McKinney- Vento data from 2007 <ukI 2010. During 2007, an estimated 78% 
of I,EA.s .si,ibmii:tccl data about houK-lcss children to DOE (National Center for Homeless 
I')duca:fion, 2008). Dttring 201 0, an estimated 87% of IJiAs subtnitted data (National Center 
for Homeless Education, 201 1 u 

California, which generally accounts for more llian 253''o of tlie national total of homeless 
children. chan,^d its procedure for collecting 2010 McKinney- Vento data and re})orted 
challenges to implementing its new data (X)llection process. As exphuned by I^eiuine Wheeler 
of the Title J Polio' and IVogram Guidance Improvement cmd Accountability Division of 
the Cdifornia Department of Education: “McUiy locxU educational agencies (LEAs) and 
homeless liai.son.s are still learning about tlie new system mkI the collection/injijul of their 
homeless students. We arc continuoiBly try-mg to work witli our IdilAs aiifl homeless liiiisons 
to better identify and report these students.” The number reported by California for 2010 
decreased from the previoxis year byl62,822 children (drop[>ing from 496.953 in 2009 to 
33 4,1 3 1 in 201 0) at a time when numbere increased in even-' region of the nation, jiM'ticulariy 
in the kirger states. 'I’he accurate number of homele.ss chiidrt'n in California in 2010 will 
likfdy remain unknown. 

All school districts are required to identify homeless children who are enrolled in local school 
districts. Many states are successfully identifying and serving iiontciess children; this is very- 
itripcMicuit and duillenging work, especially given that fiie rt:soun’es available iirt' not enough 
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to respotid to the need. We apjjlaud the efforts of states that effectively identiiy and sen-'e 
homeless students. throngliout the countr)' arc of widely varying size'. rc^sonrx:es, 

capacities, and circumstances. In some districte, continued lack of aw'areness of homelessness 
and its definition iunong school pt'reonnel leads to the under-reporting of homeless ciiildren. 
Tn a(idition, lack of program capacity and funding to c^y out the requirements aifects 
the outreach and ickmtification tdforts of many school districts. Finally; DOE data collection 
recjuiremenis ju'e niativci)^ new: thus, not all schools rep>ort complete data sets to their districts 
tuid not all districts report complete data sets to their states for transmi.ssion to the federal 
governmoni. Therefore, it is likeiy that DOE numbers are an undercouiit in mtmy state.s and 
in some more so tlnut others. 

Our (estimates for th(^ iofcil numbers of homeless children in each state and the niintbf'ns of 
homciess children under age six are approximations based on die number of school-age 
children re[)oned by DOE. However, given airrent data sets, it is the bt^si data available 
nationalh: It is important to include these children since they make up almost half of the 
population of liomeless cliiidrcn and are in a very important period in their development. 
Childreti in rural areas :\re. cirnotig the most hidden of homeless diildren and may not be fully 
repre.se35t.e(i in this report, contriburing further to an uiidercount. Rurtii areas rciiuiin home 
to an estimated 9°/o of homeless people (Ba.st, 2002). More sobering, tlic rate of homelessness 
in some rural areas may be greater than ten times that of large cities (I.4iwrence, 1995i. In 
addition, niral conditions can iielp to obscure homelessness. Fundirig for homeless as.sistancc 
programs is less available iit rural areas, limiting access to services, traitsportation, and 
aflbrdablc housing (National Alliance to End Homelessness, 2010;, /Vroii & lutchen, 1996). 

Well-Being Domain 

The Well-Being Donicun examines characieri.stics associated with general child well-being 
and is comprised of the following three sub-donufins: food security, health, and education. 
To construct tlie score for the Well-Being Domain, each variable within the sub-domains 
w'as ranked on a scale of 1 to 50. llic variable scores were then added together and ranked 
to create the sub-domain score. I’he Well-Being Domain score was created by additig 
together each of the three sub-domain scon?s and r:uiking these from I to ,")0. Scores within 
the Well-Being Domain display more variation than other domains, specifically between 
2006 and 2007. 

Many states jumped significantly on the Wellbeing rank from 2006-2007 most likely due 

to methodological issues, for the Education factor, the eitfiier rejwn used both McKinnw- 
Vento iind National Assessment of Educational Progr^ '(NAEP) divta. Ibr the 2010 report, 
only NAEf’ data were used. Additiorndly; the Health fiw:tor vainables changed. In the eaj-lier 
report, we used tour variables from the National Center for Heialih Statistics National Si.irvey 
of (Children's Health. The variables were: ov'erail health, asthma, traumatic stress, and 
emotional disturl:i:vnce. In the 2010 rejxjrt, the traum^ic stress v'ariable was not u.sed cuid 
the wording ol' tlie overall health, asthma, and emotional dislttrbance questions changed. 
These changes arc disc:ussed in more detail below; 
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a. Food Security 

Data Source 

- U.S. Department of *^riculture, Household Food Security in the United Slates Annual 
Reports. 

Fach year. I ’SDA siirv’ey^ 50,000 households to assess food sccurit)' by using a sujjpicment to 
llie Clurrent Popi.ilation Surv'ey If households are screened as being food .secure, they are; not 
asked specific c^uestions about food seairity; If they are screened as being food insecure, the 
full food security survey is administered. 

Variable(s) 

- Percentage; of households with very low food security 

IJSDA provides tire |)ercenta^ of households with ver\' low food seci!ril:y: We divided 
this peiTcnlagc to generate trow- many households out of KX) hav-e low food seciuity. 
Assuming that very-' low food security rates dispro|X)rtionately alFect famiiie.s that experience 
honielessnc.ss, the Rejjort Cilanl uses these percentages of iiouseholds identified as having very 
low food security 

Food security is defined as “a^ured access for every' jrerson to enough nutritious food to 
sustain an active and htndlhy life including food availabi!ii.y (adequate Ibod supply); food access 
(people can get to food); and appropriate food use (the absorption of essential mttrients)’' 
(Bread for the Wbrld Institute, 2(K)6). Food insecurity is defined as “having limited access 
to adeejuate food due to fiiKuicia! and other resources.” In short, families experiencing food 
in.sccurity do not know where their next meal is coming front. The USDA furtlutr specifies 
a “vt:iy low' food security category;” defined as households that experience food instHiurity 
witli hunge:r, and rt'port “multiple indications of disrupted eating jjatterns and reduced food 
intake” (Coleman-jensen, Non!, Atidrcvv’s. & Clarlson, 201 1). food security' survey' questions 
asked of adult resfK>n(lents imiuire about: 

• Will food run out Ixdbre there is money to buy more? 

• Inability to afford the CA')st of a balaitced meal? 

• Unable to afford enough food and remaining hungry'? 

• Losing weight because there is not enough money for food? 

• Unable tc* eat for a whole day because there was not enough money for food? 

In 2005, the national average for very' low Ibod security (having experienced ht.tng<?r) w'as 
3.9% {Coo}x?r & Weill, 2(X)7). In 2010, this average rose to 5.6% (Colcman^Jcn-sen, Nord, 
Andrews, & Carlson, 201 1). 

Limitations 

Tlie annual Gun'cnt Population Surv'ey Ibod Seciuity' Supplement is ('onducted Iw sampling 
and scn;ening n;sidential addresses. If families are residing in sholrc^rs, liotels/molels, or ari' 
doubled up witli families or friends, they are not included in tlie sampling frame. I'he v'ery low 
food security ra(e.s arc reported as direct percentages and are not specific; to fiuiiilies (hat are 
cxi^eriencing homelessness. It is likely th^ the actual rate of very' low food security' among the 
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population of homeless children Ls much lii^er than the overaO rate of very’ low food security; 
A possible source of reporting bias is a household respondent’s willingness to disciosc their 
level of food insecurity; In llte case of households that hav« children, it is possible that parcntfs 
might not be willing to disclose fxxi insecurity that affects their children for feai' of stigma, 
embitrrassment, or other consecpiences (c.g, fear of losing children to child wellarc systems). 

h. Health 
Data Source 

- National Center of Health Statistics, National Survey of Children’s Health. 

I'he National Sur\’ey ol' (iiiildren's Hcaltli (NSGH), sponsored by the Maternal and Child 
Health Bureau and the G(;nlersforDis(;ase Control and FVevention, w'as coiKliK'fed in c'ither 
English f^r Spiunsh. It assessed children’s health across eight domains: demographies, physical 
and merttal health status, health iitsurance, health care utilization xind access to health 
care, medical home (e.g., ongxdng primary care), family functioning, parxTits’ health, and 
neighborhood cJiaracferistics (Blumberg-, et al., 2003). A total of 9l,6i2 child level ititcr\iew.s 
were conducted in 2011 (Ceniers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2011). 'Telephone 
numbers w’en: randomly sampled, (with one child under 18 years randomly selected as 
the inter\iew subject). 'The respondent was an adult in the household who had lire most 
knewdedge about tlie child’s Itealth. Over 95% of the time, the res[)ondent was a c:hiid's 
partMit or gtiardian. 

Variables 

How man)'- children haw one or more current chronic conditions that their parents rate 
as modercite or .severe? 

- How many children currently have asthma? 

- How many childrett currently have .ADD/ ADHD? 

Homelessness Proxy 

- 099% of the Federal IA>vert.y Ijevel. 

Within the NSCH, there are no data on homelessness but there .are diUa on the Federal 
Poverty Level. 'I'ho LJ.S. Cen,sus Bureau is n'sponsnble for cjdculating povx'rty (hrc^sholds each 
year used to determine the number of Amcricitn.s living in poverty. See page; 105. HHS 
creates the Guidelines as a simplified version of these thre^olds and uses it for administrative 
purpases such as calculating eligibility for various federal programs (U.S. Depart mtml. of 
Health and Hitman Scnices, 2011). 

Limitations 

Data, are only cwaiiablo for 2007. ''nierdbrc, the 2007 values were used to calculate tlie well-being 
ranks for Ixiih 2007 imd 20 1 1 . Tlie phrasing of all questions from 2(X)3 to 2007 has clianged: 

• OvxTiill Hc^alth: 2003 survey asked: How many children/youth (ages 0-17) curreniiy Iiavc; 
health conditions described as moderate or severe by^ their parents?: 2007 surv’cy asked: 
H(.)w nuiny children have one or more current chronic conditions that iheii' parents rale as 
moderate or severe? 
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• Asthma: 2003 surv'ey asked: How many children/youth (ages 0-17) experienced one or 
more asthma-related health issues during the past 12 months?; 2007 siu'vey asked: Ho^v 
man)' cliildren currently hav« asthma? 

• Emotional disturbances: 2003 sur\?ey a^ed: How many ciiildren/youth (ages 3-17) ha\’e 
moderate or severe difficulties in the areas of emotions, concxaitration, !)ehavion or being 
able to get alongwdth other people?; 2007 surv'ey asked: How many children currently have 
ADD/i\I))HD and take medication for this condition? We included !>oth those cliildren 
taking medication and those children who are currently diagnosed bur not current!)- taking 
medication. 

• Addilionttlh; the 2(KI6 rimks included a measure of traumatic stress that i.s no longer 
incltided in the surv'ey and there is no substitute question. I'herefore, we have omitted 
this variable. T'he 2003 question read: WTien you have a serious disagreement with your 
household members, how often do you end up hitting or throwing things? 

'Jb enlutnce the repi'esentatiwness of the NSCIH sample, results were weighted to adjust 
for vjirious potential biases sudi as excluaon of households without telephones. Based on 
evidence that households with no telephone service may be similar to households that have 
experienced ser\-icc intcmiptions, researchers used data from previous exmsus and po|.)ula(ion 
surveys to identify the number of households who experienced service interruption, and 
extrapolated the number of boitseholds without telephones (Blumberg et ah, 2003), Increa.sed 
wt, tight was assigned to households with internipted telcphon<? service. VMiile this adjustment 
may increase the representativeness of the sample for lamilics wlio are hous«:d but struggling 
financictlly to pay utilities, it does not consider families who may be living in shelters, cars, or 
on the streets, or who art' dotibled-up. 

c. Education 
Data Source 

- National Assessment of Fxlucalional PrTigrcss (NAEP). 

'Fhe NAEP is conducted periodically airrong students in grades 4, 8, and 1 2 to gauge the 
st ate, regional, and national academic performance of selected subjects. NAEP Test ing is also 
conducted to detennine long-term trends by assx:ssing samples of students at: ages 9, 1 3, or 1 7 
years. Academic aretis assessed include mathematic.s, reading, science, writing, the ai'ts, civics, 
economics, geography, iuid U.S. history i(NAEP, 291 1). Each state u.ses the siuno tests each 
yeftr, allowing for a common metric across states and continuous documentation oi’ student 
progre.ss. Possible scores include the following ; NAEP, 201 1): 

• “Below Basic” — students who do not achieve even partial mastery score. 

• “Ba.sic” partial mastery of prerequisite knowledge ^^ld skills ft.indamenfa! for proficient 

work. This is not considered a satisfactory' les^h 

• “Pnedieient” progress at die level necessary for grade promotion or graduation. 

• 'Advanced” — superior performance at a higl'ier level ih^ui what is necessary for grade 
promotion or grailuation. 

National assessments include a representative probability sample of schools and students, 
and a selcct.ed priv;ii.e scliool sample of about 700 schcxils with up to 60 students per school 
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(National ((Center for Education Statistics, 201 1). NAI!J‘ state a^sments include malhem alics. 
reading, science, and writing, and include a representative state sample of schools and 
students. An average state: sample includes 2,500 students across 100 public sciiools. Schools 
with similar characteristics such as physical location, extent of minority enrollment, slate- 
based a<'liievcment scores, and median income are stratified within each state to iinprov^e 
reliability (National (>?nter for Education Statistics, 2011). NAEP aims to assess as man)' 
rimdomly selected students as possible. NAEP identifies students who have disabilities or iue 
English hmguage learners and may require special accommodations to participate (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 201 1 ). 

I’he McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act requires that states ensure tliM homeless 
children liave access to a free, appropriate public education and that, school districts ju'ovidc 
data to the federal government. McKinney-\fento educational data are available lor some 
stales bi.it DfOE requires only those school districts receiving McKiimey-Vtnito sub-grants to 
siibmit data on the numbers of' homeless children who took state assessments in the previous 
academic v'ear. and the number of homeless children who met or exceeded state proficiency 
in reading and math. 7'his requinanent w-as first put into plac« by DOE in 2003. Siitc-e only 
5% of school districts receive McKinney- Vonto sub-grants, tine data do not rcjircscnt all 
cJiildrcu experiencing hoitiolessness and were not used to generate ranks for this rcjjort Citrtl. 
In i-Kldition, te.sting data onh' reflect a ‘'snapshot” of children who werx'i in attciidanc'e on the 
day the test was adtninisfered. Since the overall number of homdes-s children mported for 
the year is an ^mniial number, it is not possible to compare the ntimber of homeless children 
taking a test to the overall number of students identified as homeless over the counc of a year. 

While some states collect tmcl report, proficicnq’ levels for the McKinney- V'ento educational 
data, these data are not; comparable becaustt slates devcloj) their own asses-snients luid gauge 
proficiency by their own sttuidanls. ’Iliere is no standardized te.st used for McK.inney-^'^ento 
educiUiojial data. W^e used National Assessment of Evducaiional l*rogress (NAEP) scores to 
generate proficiency rates. 

Variables 

- Children scoring j^roficien t or higher in 4-th grade reading. 

- Children scoring proficient or higher in 8th grade reading. 

- (Children scoring proficient or higher in -ftli grade math. 

- Children scoring proficient or higher in 8th grade math. 

Homelessness Proxy 

- National School Ivuncii Program (NSlPj eligibility^ 

\Miile there arc no residential status questions, NAEP collects information about eligibility 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s National School Lunch Program i(NSIP). NSLP 
provides reduced pric:ed meals to children between 130%-185% of the IPI^ and free meals 
to student.s below J 30% of tlu” TPL (U.S. Department of Agrictilture, 2011). Students who 
meet the McKinney- Venc<^ .Act definition of homelessness are automatically enrolled into the 
NS1..J’ without tui applicatioji (l.lnited States Interagency' Council on Homelessjiess. 2011). 
Therefore, .suidents eligible for the NSIP represent a conserv'ative estimate of children who 
are homelcs.s. 
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Limitations 

WTiile th<“ NSLP provides an adequate proxy for children who ai'e hom<>Iess. the lack of data 
sets specifically related to homeless children limit the precision of tlic^ academic pnjficicncy 
measurement. Data from the school lunch program likely ovc’restimale proficiency. Factors 
may imjiiact whether or not homeless children, or a represcmtalive sample of NSLP eligible 
children, were assessed. Ihr example, high mobility’’ rates mean tliat homeless children may 
not have been in sdiool on testing day”, these children may also have been absent for other 
reasons not redated to homelessness. 

Risk for (thild Homelessness Domain 

ll'ie ILisk for (i'hild Homele^ness Domain uses various structural determinanls of 
homelessness at the state lewl. Family' homele5snes.s is used as a proxy for child homelessness 
because the Re|X)rt ClaRl is based on children who arct members of homeless hutiilies and 
does not include unacccjmpanied youth. 

Often whem thinking alKnit predicton: of homelessness, we focus on factors related to 
individual vulnerability; .such as tlie recent birth of a child or ptin-'iilal hosjdtalizalion for 
a mental Itealth or st.tb.stance use problem. However, individual factors only tell us who is 
more likely to l)e aflected by various structural factors that contribute to losing otie’s home, 
bfntctural factors describe the ‘Svhy”* of homelessness, not the ‘hvho.” I'hcrefore, wg have 
developed this domaiit to focus on the structural determinants of family hon'iele.ssness and 
have included factors within .sub-domains of poverty, hottscdiold .stnicture, hoiising market: 
factors, vuid gcnerosiiy of benefits. The impact of unique state or Regional charturteristics tuid 
events (e.g, natuntl dis^tsters. local context) is not directly captured. 

\hriables within each sub-domain were ranked tuid states were scored acconJing to quintile 
(1 point for the top fifl;h; ttp to 5 |)oint.s for the bottom filih). All ranks tvithin cixch sub-domain 
were averaged to compute an overall sub-domtiin score Ixitween 1 and 5 then all four siib- 
dontain s(x>res were) added togeth<^r to cre;at(^ an overall scorch Ihjm f to 20. Scores were 
assigned based on quintile to help srnootli out some of the raiidom variation in measurement. 
When cjuintile scores were assigned, total index scores were calculated by taking the average 
score within eac:h sub-donuiin. 'IIk- four sub-domain scones were then added t:ogether to 
create tui overall index score for each state. Higher scores indicate the j:)rescM\ce of greater risk 
for homelessness (max score = 20). 

A linear index Inis v'arious limitations. First, there ore data limilations. For sornt^ desired data 
elemtu'its, we could not find or calculate stMe level eslimates. W’t also c(3uid not find all the 
data for a giv’en year, ^\^th different years of data, it is difficult to determine which events 
are causes and which are outcomes. Second, our scoring strategy may not fully account for 
the corn^lacion among cxivariates. As a result, some factors, such ;ts poverty, may- be weighted 
more heavily th;in other elements. 

a. Poverty 
Data Source 

- LLS. Clensus Bureau Current Population Surv’eyt 
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Variable 

- Pi^pulatioii at less than 50% of the Federal Powrt)’ Level. 

Po\’erty is represented by a single variable — ^the rate of extreme poverty (the percreniage ol’ 
lioLiseholds with iiicontes at 50% of the Federal Boverty Level (FPL) or lower). See page 
105. Ol’ al! the state descriptors that we considered, extreme poverty w'as by far the strongest 
predictor of family Itomclessnc.ss. 

Limitations 

As discussed in the Palicy and l^anning section, questions remain about whether or not 
the Federal Poverty I^vei accurately reflects the current economic environment, is s<'t at an 
appropriatt^ level, and vdielher it is a rxdiable measure. 

a. Household Structure 

The Itousehold sd'oeture sub-dontain is comprised of two variables: female-headed 
households and teen births. These two variables are included because they focus on larnilic.s 
who are especially \ailnorable to an economic catastrophe. 1,116 majority of homeless Icmalcs 
are headed b\^ women alone. In general, most female-headed hotiseholds do not become 
liomeless. However, th<'se households ai'e more \atlnerable to evt'nts .such as the loss ol' a job 
or the seriotis illness of a child. Single mothers are often only one catastroplic away from 
honielessness since they solely responsible for wage earning, child Ciuxg and homemaking; 
For women with children wiio have a limited <iducation and job skills, the options for survival 
are low-pa)'ing service-sector jobs with inflexible hours and inadequate benefits. Similarly, 
areas with high teen birth rates include mtiny children with parents who are lacking the 
education and incomes of older parents and are more likely to be(X)ine homeless. 

1. Female Headed Households 

Data Source 

- U.S. Census. 

Variable(s) 

- Peix'enlagtt of households with femah; hou.seliolder, no husband present, with own 
cliildrcn under 18 years. 

Limitations 

I'he major limitation of the female-headed hottseholds variable is that the data used in 
the report: card are not broken clown by poverty; If w'e used data based on female-iieaded 
households at or below 50% of ]')overty this would better capture those families experiencing 
homelessness. Another limitation is that census data are only av’ailable every-' ten years. It is 
possible that the 2010 census data were a more accurate representation of 2007 than the 
2000 censu.s data that were used. 

2. Teen Birth Rates 

Data Source 

- Ccnier for .Disease Control. 
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Variable(s) 

- Feen birth rate per 1,0CK). 

Limitations 

Siniikir to i’ernide-heacled households, we were unable to eontrol for 1.een birth rates i'or 
women under 50% of poverty 

b. Risk Factors: Housing Market 

I'he hotising market domain represents the supply side of the equation: How mticli liousing 
is avmlabk' for families at the low end of the economic latidor? 

1. Extreme Housing Need 

Data Source 

- U.S. Census. 

- National [j:)w Income Housing Council, U.S. Census (Jurrent Population Survey 
Variable(s) 

- IVrcentagt^ of rtmter households that lack comph^te plumbing (used onh^ in 2007 rank). 
Calcukted fy dii'iding the total mmber of renter households that lack complete plumbbg by the total 
nwnher of renter hotvstholds. 

- R^rcentage of households that are sevendy housing bunlened tj;)ciying 50% or more 
of incoiiie in rent) (used only in 2010 rank). Calculated by dwiding the total number of renter 
households that are severely housirg burdened by the total number of renter households. 

Extriune hot isingneed is defined by tlic U.S. De[)artment of Housing tind Urban Development 
(HUD) as paying 50% or more of income for rent or living in substandard hotising {Steffen 
et al.. 201 1). To capture this, we utilized data on “severely housing burdened” individuals 
that was defined as paying 50®'© or more of income in rttrit luid the percentage of renter 
houseliolds that lack c.omplett’ plumbing. Extreme housing need is a strong predictor of' fiunily 
hontelessness because it includes tlte group that may be one expense away from eviction or is 
living in substtindard housing. 

Limitations 

Duo to the unavailability of the same variable at both data points, we used the percentage C5f 
renter households with incomplete plumbing from the 2000 censtis as our measure for the 
2007 rank and we used the percentage of households paying 50®''o or more of their income 
in nmt from 2<X)9 as our measure for the 2010 rank. The 2(K)9 cku;a ma\' mort^ accurately 
represent 2007 than the 2000 data WTiile the report: card inc'Iuclcs renter households that: 
lack adt;quate j)lunibing, in rural communities ihert^ may be a high pen:entage of ovviier 
households tluit lack adequate plumbing and are at risk for homelessness. Furthermcjre, only 
(F b of households with worst case housing needs an; acrotinted for i)y stibstandard housing 
alone {Steffen et al., 2011). The household data do not focus on families; a household can be 
an individual or atlults without children. 

2. Home Foreclosures 

Data Source 

- Really’lrac. 
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Variable(s) 

- Stale rank by households in foreclosure {l=best; 50 = worst). 

Foreclosure rates iire an indicator of diminished housing stock. In many locales, foreclosures 
lead to llie eviction of \-uinerable tenants and are associated with rising rates of honielessness. 

Limitations 

lypicalh; when w-e talk about “households” we arc speaking about family units, or groups oi' 
pt'ople who are living together. In the case of foreclosure data a “hou-sehold” is a dwelling 
While foreclosure rales are; indicators of housing av'ailability and potential homelessness, 
these rates do not capture the precarious housing situations of families who arc living on 
the streets, in slielitrs, or tiiose who move from one doubled-up situation to anotlier. Also, 
it is uncleai' wlu^liier Ibnx'losure rates arc a reflection of housing sitiuitions or th<; mortgage' 
crisis. Many liomes currently under foreclosure were purchased as investment properties and 
were not occupied. Because the RoaltyTrac data refer to a household as a dwelling and i\ot a 
person or group of' people, these munberc likely over represent the impact of the foreclosure 
crisis in certain staters, snclt as Florida, where tlic majority of homes under foreclosure were 
likely to be vacation homes or investment properties and were not occupied. No foreclosure 
data focus specificalty on dwellings that were used for rental properties 

c. Generosity of Benefits 

'fhe final risk factor, generosity of benefits, descTibes the income side of the afibrdable liottsing 
(x^ttation. Wlien rent fitr exceteds income, people ctmnot afford to maintain tlieir h(3using. 
For those with extremety low’ incomes, public benefits are essential for keeping this equation 
bahuiced. d'’his domain is made up of fourv’ariables: use of fe<leral child care vouchers, ratio 
of 'FANF benefit to a state’s Fair Market Rent ;FMR), rate of children who lack insuranc'-c, 
and ptirticipalion in SNAP Each of these variables represent resources that: help buffer the 
impact of pcjverty. Child c,are voucliers enable people to work. SNAP helps cover the cost of 
food so that wage.s can be dedicated to other essentials such its rent. Although chikiren tend 
to have relatively low health care) expetnclifurcs, without routine care, a small problem can 
become aii emergency, leading to missed work iuid co.stly cx[)enclitures. Finally, the ratio of 
I'ANF benefit to the Fair Market Rent is an indicator of whether public benefits are .sufficient 
to pay rertt.. 

1 . Ratio of TANF to Fair Market Rent 

Data Source 

- Urbitn Imstilute (T.ANF Awards). 

- National .l./)w Income Housing Coalition (Fair Market Rent). 

Variable(s) 

- Percentage of T.ANFnecessary to pay fair market rent. CaJadated as FMRJor a kvo bedroom. 
apartiiumt/'LiJVF maximum allotmeni foT a family of three. 

In three slates iCalifornia, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin), there are two different possible 
1/\NF maximum allotments. In California and Massachusetts the difference in rate is for 
exempt itnd non-exempt participiuit.s. In Wisconsin the difference is belw’een W-2 Transition 
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and Coiinniinity Sen-ice Jobs. Ibr these states, we averaged the two amounts and used this 
amount !br the state maximum allotment. 

Limitations 

iWeraging tiic two possible amounts for California, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin mav 
not accurately capture the maximum TANF allotment. R)r California and Massai its 
non-exempt means that someone in the household must be working; therefore, tin T WF 
iunount docs not accurately represent the total income for the household. Fair market rent 
varies widely fiom community to community; FMR in Roston is much lugher liian FMR in 
Western Massachusetts. Tlierefore, the state level F\'1R is not, a ptTfeef measure for the cost 
of living throughout the state. 

2. Use of Federal Child Care Vouchers 

Data Source 

- Children's Defense Fund (2007) (number of children). 

- U.S. Census Age and Sex Composition Census Brief (2010) (number of children). 

- U.S. Ciensu.s >\mcrican Community' Surveys 5 Year Estimates (percentage of children in 
poverty). 

- U.S. Depailnient of Health and Human Services Administration of Children and 
Fttmiiies (number of cliild c.am wuchers). 

Variable(s) 

- Percentage of children in poverty served by Federal child care v'ouchers. Cnlcidated as 
average monthly number oj child care vouchm / (total number of children * % children under IS years 
beloiv poverty level in last 12 months) 

Homelessness Proxy 

No additional controls 

Limitations 

'The peirentagtt of children in jioverty was a 5-y'ear estimate of 2005-2009. Them may have 
been v^ariation for 2007 and 20 1 0. Federal Child Cfare Voucher data sm'. reported as a monthly 
average. VVe w'ere unable to determine how many unduplicaled children mceived a child care 
voucher at some point during the year. The Child Cirre and Development Fund (CCDF) 
is a federal program that provides child cam assistance to low-income families (Ffhild Care 
Biireau, Administration for Children and Families, 2004). (Child care assistance is grant:ed 
by (he CXCDI*’ to states and each state detennines its own eligibility guidelines. 'Fhis doe.s not 
allow xis to dctcnninc how many vouchers actually went to children who arc homeless or 
children who are below 50% of the FPU 

3. Participation in SNAP 

Data Source 

- U.S. Department of' .Agriarlturo. 

Variable(s) 

- ICstimates of SNAP Participation Rates. 
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Limitations: 

Piu-ticipalionin SNAPisrejiortedbytheU.S. Departinent of Agriculture as aiaimberderiv'cd 
frojn a regression analysis. SNAP is available forindmduals and households that meet certain 
resource and income tests. 'I’liere: are additional requirements regaixiing employment status 
and for those vvlto are elderly, disabled, or immi^ante. Vve were imable to determine SNAP 
participation for families witli children, or, more specifically families who ai'c homeless or 
!>etow 50 percent of the FPL, separate from individuals and other hoiKeholds; the parlicij^ation 
rates include all those who tin.' eligible. 

4. Percentage of Children Who Lack Insurance 

Data Source 

- IXS. Census. 

Variable(s) 

- Perc;entage of c:hildrcn who lack insurance. 

Limitations 

We weret ttnable to dc'termine the j)eirenragc of children who are homeless or btiow ,50% 
of FPL that lack insuraticc. 'Fhe available data were for all cliildren. 'Phis measure docs not 
capture the percentage of children wlio are underinsured. Even with insurtuice, sometimes 
co-pays and deductible.s arc so high that families with insurance arc still unable to bring their 
children to the doctor. 

State Policy and Plamiing Efforts Domain 

'Fhe State Policy and Planning Domain extimines ettrrem jKtlicies and activities using fot.tr 
fac.tors. 'T'hese factors include liottsing, income, health, arid planning To construct the score 
for t his domain, data \^fere collected for each sub-domairi to determine a score (see Ixiow for 
more detailed information). Each state was then rtuikcd on a scale of I to 50 based on their 
scores in each factor. Fhe overall rank was created by adding each state s rank for the housing, 
income, i-md healtli factors j:»lus (he planning liu'tor .score, and then ranking the states litased 
on the fottil number from 1 to 50 (l=best, 50= worst). If there were ties betw'ccn states, the 
state with the low^er percent of liomeless children w‘as as^gned the better rank. 

Limitations 

The fii^t version of Ammea’s Outcasts: Slate Report Card on CMld Homelessness included 

an education policy factor. The 2010 version does not include an education polic)' factor for 
2007 ;md 2010. 

a. Housing 
Data Sources 

- 1 IS. Dcj)ari:inent of Housing and Urban Development’s 2007 and 2010. Continuum of 
Care Homek'ss .Assistance Pn:)gnims Housing Inventor)' Chart, 

- (Center for Community (.Change’s Housing 'Frust Fund Project. 

The HUD reports are based on data collected during the federal fiscal yeai' (October 1- 
Septernber 30). 
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Variables 

- Number of Emei^nc)' Shelter Family Units |HUD). 

- Iransitional Housing Family Units (HUTD). 

- Permanent Supportive Housing Family Units (HUD). 

- Homeless Pi-evention and Rapid Rc-HoiBing i(HPRP) Units ,HUD. 201 0 only). 

- Existence of State Housing Trust Funds (Center for Community Cliattge). 

Based on the sources described above, we repjorted the number of family itnits in each state. 
We siimme<l these nttmbere to determine total family unit.s or capac-ity in eacdi state. W(; 
calculated iin estimate of the number of homeles.s families in the state by dividing the total 
number of homeless crhildren (using data from the Extent domain) by two because the average 
homtdess family is (X)mprised of two childre.n (Burt & Aron, 2000). We then calc'uUued the 
total capacity as a percentage of need (total number of homeless families/ total number of 
family units';. To determine tlie Housing score, each stale \v<is ranked based on total capacity 
as a. percentage? of need and reccE’ed bonus points for existing state liousing tn.ist htncls. I'he 
Housing score was then used to rank the states from l-^O (l=bcst, 50=worst). If there were 
lies between states, the state with the lower percent of liomeless chiklren was as.signed tlie 
b{?tier remking. 

Limitations 

HUf)’s (.lontinuum of Care data are the most complete data set available nationally to 
ciet(?rmlne? the numbers of I'mnily units, but do not include units that are? not a part of the 
Contirviunn of Care. For example, if alocal community group nins an emergency shelter, but 
is not: part of the Continuum of ((lare, it is not reported in this data set. We did not include 
data on the existwice of county or locally-based Housing Trust Funds. Additionally, in the 
current economic climate, state-based Housing 'I’mst Funds arc? likel)' to be experiencing 
financial dilBculty since tltey are oltcn bttsed on real estat:e transfer taxes. Despite these 
limii;ations, state Housing Trust Funds are an important part ol' creating and maintaining 
alfordable housing stock. For the 2CK}7 data, w'c used the same data reported in the first 
version of Amerka 's Toungest Oukasti: Sink Report Card on Child Homelessness becau.se it was based 
on information collected through 2007. 

b. Income 

Data Sources 

- Center for .American Rx)grt?ss. 

- National Low-Income Housing Coalition Out of Reach Rej^ort. 

- 7’he HiUcher Group Tax Credits for Working Families Online Resourcre Center. 

- Pcrscmal communication between Kelley Gossett, Director of Policy and Planning at 
Horizons for Homeless Children, and Christina Murphy; Director of the Cam])aign to 
End Child Homele-ssness at The National Center on Family Homelcs.sness. 

Vm'iables 

- State Minimum Wage (Center for American Progress, 2010 minimum wage from 
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Nadoiia! Low fiicoine Housing Coalition). 

- HoLising Wage for a two-beclroom at fair market rent (National Ijaw Income Housing 
Coalition). 

- Stale Earned Income 1’a.x Credit (Hatcher Group). 

- PrioritiziUion of Homeles.s Families when Distributing Child Care Vouchens (Personal 
Commimicai ion 

We companxl the minimum wage to the housing wa^ for a two-bedroom unit at fail' market 
rent ;FMRj through a simple calculation: [(Minimum wage / Housing wage) x 1 00] to find 
t fie ])ercent earned compared to what is needed to afford a two-bedroom unit at FMR in each 
slate. Pbr example, if the minimum wage is S5.00 and the houang wage for a two-bedroom 
at fair niiirket rent is S 10-00. then a worker i.s only earning 50 percent of what he/shc needs 
to cxwer rent each month. 

We chose to use i:he I^IR for a two-lx-droom unit based on the assumption that it is the 
smallest and therclbre least expensive Itousing option that would be viable lor a famih' 
experiencing homelessness. We then ranked each of the states based on the perc;ent earned 
comi)arccl to what, is needed to afford a two-bedroom at FMR. 

We collected information about the State Earned Income Tax Credit TTI'C} for each state, 
induding whether or not the state E,ri'C is refuncUtble. A refundable EITC is most hel[)jui 
t:o low-income families. States that, have an EITC received one round of IxmiKS points; stales 
whose Eire’s are refundable received another round of bonus {X)jnts. For the 2007 data, 
we gave additional bonus points to the one state that gave priority to homeless families in 

distributing child care; \’Ouchcrs- Massacthusetts (also the only stiitc to receive these bonus 

points in the earlier version of ximmea's Uungest Outcasts: Suite lleporl Cardan Child Homeksmess). 
No stales received these bonus points in the 2010 data. /Ml bonus points otmed were added to 
the rank of eacli stat;e to com{>ute the oventll Income score. TIk* Income .sc'ore was then used 
to rank the states from 1-50 (1=1)081, 50=worsl). If there were ties between suites, the slate 
with the lower jjerceiit of homeless children was as.signcd the l>e:tter ranking. 

Limitations 

Data on minimum wages repre^sent an estimate of what a homele.ss family might earn. No 
data are available describing the income of homeless fwnilies. Tfic federal minimum wage 
increa.sed injuly 2007 from S5. 1 5/hour to S5.85/hour;inJuiy 2008 to S6.55/houn and injuly 
2009 to S7. 25/hour (United States Department of labor, 201 1 ). R)r (he 2007 data, we used 
the minimum w'age before if was increi^sed ($5.15/hour). State Earned fiKxime Tax (credits, 
wiiile important, do not provide families with ongoing income support. Rather, fiunilies lue 
more; likely to nx'eive one lump sum payment. The amount varies f)y state and may not be 
enough to make a substanfial difiorence in the famil\’’s economic situation. Furthermore, 
although the State F)ri’Cs do lift fiunilies out of poverty; it is important to factor in how 
the Ecdcral Poi'crly Ix’vel is calculated. Many^ consider the current measure for the Federal 
Poverty' I/:\cl inadequate (Calhucn & Fass, 2008). 

Fhe FIT. is based on research from the 1960s that showed that families spent one-thirel of 
their income on food. As a result, the FPL was set by multiplying food costs by thnx;. Hii.s 
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measure luas not been updated to reflect the current costs of food: an average family now 
spends only one-serenth of their income on food. In addition, other costs snc:h as housing, 
child care, liealth care, and transportation hare become iitcreasingiy more expensive for 
lamilies. 

A fiimily’s j:)re-tJL\ cash income is assessed and compai'ed to the povc'rty threshold for their 
I'amily size. IT a family’s income is below the thnsshold, they are thought to be living in poverty. 
This measure does not take into account earnings lost to income taxes, debt, hardships relat ed 
to sirbstandard housing, or financial assets. 

T'hc U.S. Census Bureau uses astandard pov^erty threshold, whicti i.s updated for inflation each 
yetir. How’ever, this threshold does not by state and thus does not tveronnt for regiomil 
variations in t;osl of living; In November 2011, the U.S, Census released a Suppleinental 
IWerty Measure (SPM) that wiU be released along with the official measure each year. The 
SPM does not replace the official measure, and is not us<.?d to determine program eligibility 
or funding distribution. It is an additional st^istic that provides further understanding of 
economic trends and conditions. The SPM is based on the following (U.S. Census Bureau, 
2011 ): 

• Meastircmenl.s of all related individuals living at the same addn^ss, incinding corcsidt'iit and 
unrelated children cared for by' the family as well as cohabitators and Iheir children. 

• I'hc 33rd }x;rcenlilc of expenditures on food, clothing, shelter, aitd utilities (FCSU) of 
consumer units Nviih two children multiplied by 1 .2. 

• Ceogra[)hic adjustments for diflerences in housing costs and a scale for family siz(^ tuid 
composition. 

• Updates based on a five y’ear moving av-crage of expenditures on FCSLI; and the sum of 
('itsli income plus in-kind lx;nefjts that families can use to meet their FCSU needs, minus 
l;axcs (or plus tax credits), minus work cxiJenst^s, and minus out-of-pocktrt medical expenses. 

c. Health 
Data Sources 

- U.S. Census Bureau. 

Variables 

- Health Insurance Cov'crage Status and Type of Cov'erage by State — Childrtin T.Inder 
18: 1999 to 2010 (percentage of children who are not covered). 

VVe used U.S. Census Bureau data (Health Insurance (foveragx' Stattis and ^l y'pe of Cov'erage 
by State — Chiklreti Under 18: 1999 to 2010) to report the perxteniage of children wiio are 
not covered. We then ranked each state based on this figure (I=l;>ost. ■)0=\vorst). In the casCvS 
where tliere were ties between states, the state with the lower }.)ercent of homedess childn^n 
was assigned the better ranking. 

Limitations 

I'lic data reported a^^ not specifically for children who arc homeless, although it is highly’ 
likely that homele.ss children are included in these data sets. In addition, because of a lack of 
data, we do not addre.s.s ^xess to physical, mental, and denial health pro\‘iders. 
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d. Planning 

Data Sources 

- U.S. Inrcragency C>)iiiicii on Homelessne^ (USICH) Fact Sheets: “-Active Suite and 
Territon’ Interagency Councils on Homelessness” and “len Year Han Update.'’ 

- Existing Ten Year Plans, reports, and other relevant documents from each state. 
Variables 

- Active Interagency (ilonncii on Homelet^ness. 

- Ten Year Plan. 

- Ten Year Plan Mentions (children and Families. 

- Ten Year Plan Eocnsos on Children and Families. 

- Stage of Planning for Ten Year Plan. 

Man)' states ha\'e created Interagency Councils on Homelessne&s TCH) aiui engaged in 
pliuining elforts to end homelessness within ten years. For each state, we reviewed the status 
of the ICJH. We tri<td to detenninc whether it is active or not (in existence) cuid tint Ten 
Yeai' planning efforts (in existence;. We also called and left metsages for K'H representatives 
or other key infornuuits to ensnn;; that we had the most ^curate iiifbrmalion. We sjjoke 
with about JlO'Vb of' the states we attempted to contact. In addition to using information 
collected by the USICH, we comlucted internet searohes using key search i:ertns such as the 
state name plus “interagtmey council,” “homeless,” “homelessness,” “(.en-y(^ar plan,” etc. We 
examined existing Ten Year PKins, .state reports on homelessness, {xilicy aca<lomy documents, 
and Interagency Council reports that we found online for each state. We documented any 
mention of children iU'id families in the plans and rei:)orts. We then c:lassified each, state’s 
planning efforts in the following categories: 

• Exteriswe Planning indicates that the state has an active Interagency Cottncil on Homelessness 
and has created a coinf>rehensiv’(': I'en '^ear PUui to end homelessncs.s that includes an 
extensive focus on children and families. 

• Moderate Planning indicates that the state has an active Interagenc)’ Council on Homelessness 
and has c^rcattul a Ten Year Plan to end homelessness, or a similar st.atewid<^ plan/report: 
tliat includes some mention of children and families. Or, moderate planning indicates that: 
the state has lui inactive Interagency Council on Homelessness, but has cremated a den Yes^tr 
Plan to end homelessness, or a .similar statewide plan/report, that includes a strong fbcu.s 
on cliildren and families. 

• Emiy Stages of PI aiming indkates that the state has recently established an Interagency Cottncil 
(.in Homeles.sness, lutd tiieixdbrc has not created a Ten Year Plan to end homelessness or is 
now in the process of cnuiting a Ttm Year Plan to end homelessness. 

• Inadequate Planning indicates a state does not haw an active Interagency Council on 
Homelessness or a 'Jen Year Plan; has an active Inter^ency Council but no Ten Year Plan: 
has dr,aflcd a Plan tliaf has not been adopted: or has aTen Ye^ Hati but the- Plan docs not 
nicnlion children or fiimilics. 
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Each state receiwd points based on whether they received a classification of t^xtcnsive. 
Moderate, Early; or Inadequate — all states that received the same classification recci\^ecl tiie 
same number of points. Wfitliin the Inadequate classification, we assigited two different sets 
of points: 1. States that have no Interagency' Council and no Ten Year Pkui. and 2. /Ml the* 
Giber Inadequate sttues. 

Limitations 

Otir examination of phtrming efforts was limited to written materials that wc could find 
online tfiat were produced by the USICH and by states on tfioii- len Yf'ar pkuining and 
Interagency CMuncil \W)ric. \\c did not conduct key informant interviews. In addition, our 
focus was on planning initiated by state agencies, state legislatures, and/or the governor’s 
office. It does not incltide the important work being done by community-based organizations 
tu'onnd the country; unless these organizations were also involvetl in state-initiated len Year 
planning or Interagency' CouncU efforts. For the 2007 data, we used tlie same dassificatioris, 
points, and rankings as those that appeared in the earlier version of i'lmrigest Outcasts: 

State Report Card on (Mid Homelessness'' because it was based on inlbrmalion collected through 
2008. For the 2010 data, because state planning activities have advanced beyond our initial 
classifications, we slightly modified the definitions to include ail current activities. 

Composite Rank for Each State 

This report capturos lire complexity' of child homelessness. Although eacli s1:a(:e has been 
assigned an overall rmik, (his single nunib(?r represent.s a composite of the four domains 
described above and multiple factors within the domains. 7b arrive at the composite rank 
; l =best, 50=worst), each stale was ranked on; 

• Ex tent of CJhild Homelessness (peirenf of !tomeles.s children out of all children in the state). 

• Child Well-Being (hunger, health, ;uk 1 education). 

• Risk Fadors for Child Homclcssnoas (factors related to gemcrosity of benefits, housing 
market factors, household stnirture. and extreme poverty). 

• State Policy and Planning Effoils :|X)lici(fs related to health, income, and housing, as well as 
levels of pliuming to end child and family homelessness). 

Stale ranks on extent of child homelessness, child w'cll-bcing, risk for child homelessness, and 
slate policy and planning efforts were then summed. 7'he composite rank was based on the 
sum of these f()ur domain rankings. In cases where there were ties between states, the slate 
wirti the lower percent of homeless children was assigned the better ranking. 

Limitations 

The limitations of individual data sources have been discussed earlier. The use of a scoring 
;uid ranking mednuiism based on the selected domains and factors provides a. profile that, lias 
various limitations. 

District of Columbia 

'file District of C^olnnjbia was not included in the first version of Ammea’s Toun^st Outcasts. In 
tlic 2010 report, we include aone-page description of the status of homeless childrcfii in the 
District with information from all four demons for 2007 and 20 1 0. 
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Appendix B: Housing 

Fred Bernuui 

Director oi' Pathways to Hoiising 

'Fhe National (Center on Famih- Homelessness 

At the most basic 1 c\t!, homelessness occurs when a family cannot afford to pay for 
appropiiale’ housing. Hornele.'isnc^ though, does not just refer to the lack of a iionie. It 
implies disconniaaion frx)m relationships, routines, possessions, and community: To ensum 
thiit a family will fisid tind maintain decent, affordable, appropriate housing: various supports 
and services must be in place. As noted throughout our Report Card, housing is e.s.sentinl 
but it. is !iot si.]ificicnt by itself to address child and family homelessness. Both itottsing and 
services must be part of' any efi'eefive solution. Tliis appendix focuses on the housing pari of 
the ecjuation. It reviews the state of housing resources, programs, and policies, an<l how they 
have affected the availability.^ of' affonlabk^ hoiising tmd assistance in paying for it over the 
past 5 to 10 years. 

,A. The Affordability t.ra|.) 

Every' year, tiie National l/ovv Income Hoirsing Coalition (’NLIHC) publishes "Ottt of Reach,” 
a state-byr-vState analy'sis of (he gap between the cost of housing and wages.- Based on the 
principle that fiousiiig-rtdated costs should consume no more than 3(P/o of' a hoaseholcfs gixxss 
in(X)irie, “Out of Reach” calculates the hourly wage that a hill-time worker ntx^ds in order to 
afford Fair Market Rent (FMR), including utilities. Based on the national average 2-bedroom 
(HR) FMR of S960/month, the so-called Hou.sing W^e is SI8.-lB/hour (Si;38,K)0/yeiir). 
Cletiriy, the Housing Wagt^ is higlier in more expensive housing market-s and for huriilie.si 
needing largt?r units. 

Most renters earn significantly less thtin the Housing Wage for an “average” 2-bedroom 
aparlrneni: 

• Nationally, the average renter earns alxiut S i 3.52/hour (73®/o of tlie national Housing W'age). 

• Someone working full time at the federal minimum (S7.25/hour) earns 39Vo of the 
Housing Wage. 

• A working family grovssing 50% of the area median income (AMI) — that is, at: the high end 
of the “very low income'” category' — is earning 86% of the Housing VVage. 

• A working family grossing 30% of the AMI ithe liigh end of tlie “extremely low income” 
category) is earning only 52®'''o of the Housing Wage. 

If a renter family caiming less than the Housing Wage isn’t lucky’ enough to hav’c subsidized 
housing or to livt", in a belovv-market-rcnt. apartment, they are; paying more than 30% of tlieir 
income for housing. 

• Of the 6.75 million very low iiu'ome (NTd) families counted by the 2009 American 
Cffimmunity Survey (ACS) — more than 2/3 of whom reported earned income — 
apprt>ximately one quarter rejxirted having housing assistance, half reported being 
“severely renl-burdene(l"' {|)aying over half of their income to cover rent/utilities), and 
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the rentiiifiiitg fourth reported being “moderately rent-burdeiicd” (paying 30-50% of their 
income for liousing costs). 

• (')f the 3.9 million extremely low income {(EU) fmnilies counted in the: 2009 AC:;S - 

more than half of whom reported earned income — approximately one-third reported 
havhig housing a.ssistance, two-thirds reported being severely n.^ni-burderK;d. and one-sixth 
reported being moderately rent-burdened ^(presumably in subsidized situations wliere rent 
attd utilities combined to exceed the 

Ovenill. accoi'ding to the 2009 ACS, 52% of all U.S. renters paid more than 30° 'o of their 
income for housing - - up from 40% a decade ago, and up from 25% in 19(50 and 2(3% 
of di renters paid more than 50*^4 of their income for housing the definition ol' “scx’erely 
renl-biirdcncd” -- as compared with 19.7% in 2000, and 11.9% in I960.-’’ 

Approximately 28% of very low-income (A-Til) renters (~ 2 million households) an<i 51% of 
extreme})’ low-income '(ElIJ; renters (~ 5.1 million households'; paid more tlian 50‘’'’o of their 
incomes for hoirsing in 2009.® Ihet^ 7.1 million severely rent-burdened households with 
incomes under 50% of AMI represent ^ increase by 20% abos-e 2007 levels, and an increase 
by 4’2'V() above 2001 levels, reflecting a nationwide problem fueled b)' declining incomes, 
steady erosion of an already inadequate supply of alfordable housing, and an ongoing deficit 
of rental assistance.’’®’® 

These statistics would lx: a lot worse without the mitigating effect of the housing assistance 
received by one-in-lhrec extremely low-income households cUid one-in-lbur very' low-income 
households in 200f>. One has to look no farther than the statistics describing the prevalence 

of severe rent burden among unassisted households 50% of unassisted renters with “very'’ 

low*’ incomes and 75% of unassisted renUirs vsith “extremely low” incomes'" - -to appreciate 

the importance ol’ the ap])roximat<;ly 6 million units of assisted housing- 1.2 million units 

of public housing, 2.1 million liouseholds iLsing tenant-held subsidies, 1.4 million privately 
owned HUD-assisted units, laid an estimated 1.3 million otherwise-subsidized units (e.g., 
IxDW’ Income Housing 'Fax Credit, USD.X Section 521 and related programs, ineJusionary 
zoning, etc.) that cornpri.st' one-sixth of the rental housing stock. 

Intuitively, the lowe?r a family’s income, die more likely they are; to be rent-burdened in the 

absence of housing assistance, the les.s monq-' they can set aside to cover other essential costs 

food, clothing, health care, child care, transportation-— iuid the greater tlieir vulnerability to 
a budg(4/housing crisis — cuid homelessness — in (.he ev’ent of an unplanned exjjense (e.g, ciir 
repair, proscription dnig) or dip in income (e.g, an unpaid sici; leave, seasonal drop in liours). 
Indeed, t en of the fourteen states with rates of hornelessnctss greater than the natio tial average 
also had levels of housing ccxjt biuxlen greater than the national average. Witli the percentage 
of rent-burdened households increasing, it is no surprise that HUD AHAR reports showed 
a substantial (28.5%) increase in the amiual number of family households seeking shelters 
or transitional housing, from 1 30,968 households in 2(t(}7 to 168,227 liousrhokls in 201 0.^'^ 

Doublcd-up hourehokls are not counted at ^l in the AHAR or in other HUD liomelessness 
statistics. According to the aforementioned NAEH report, the Census coitnt ed o\’er six million 
dotibled-tjp houstdiolds nationwide in 2009, a 1 2% increase above 2008 levels. In the course 
of a year, one of every- ten of those doubled up households can be expected to cxjieriencc 
hoiTielcs-sness.'® 
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B. 'i'hc Supply (iap 

As dcscribcrl in a re[)ori by Han’aixl’s Joint Center on Housing Studies JCHS), reduc(xl 
federal support for lire development of affordable rental housing, the increasing difficultly 
of susraning housing oflei'ed at b(^low' market rates, and the lack of project-based subsidies 
to stabilize rental income have <ill contributed to a growing shortfall in affordable rental 
housing^’ A 10° 'o drop in the median income of renter householdxS fixun 835.d-(K) (2000; to 
S3 1,980 (2009)- — below pre-1980 levels — only increased pressure on the supply of affordable 
housiiig during the past decade.'’ 

'I'he 2009 American (.Community Survey (ACS) describes an increased need for affbnlable 
housing, accompanied by shrinkage in the affordable housing stock during the “bootrr" years 
when units were upgraded to serv’e higher income tenants, conv'erted to condos, or demolisl'icd 
(h.u“ to deterioration or to make way for more lucrative development. Wffiile the number c^l' 
Eli renter households increased from 9.4 million (2003) to 10.4 million (2009), the numbf'r 
of units affbixlable to ELI liousehokis decreased from 7.3 miUion (2003) to 6.(5 million (2009), 
widening the gap between supply tuul demand at the bottom end of l:he anbrdiil:>i]ity stutle. 
While the number of \i.i renter households increased from 16.3 million (2(X)3) to IBmillion 
(2009), the number of units atfonlable to VLI households decreased from 1 9.9 million (2003) 
to 1 7.9 million (2009), creating a new gap between supply and demaiKl'^' 

Competitittn Ibr affordable rentals with higher income households exacerbates the scarcity 
of affordable units. Higher income renters occupy 42% of all the units aflbrtiable to the 
extrtunel)’ low income (ET.J) renters and 36^'b of the units itffordable to very low income (VTjI) 
renters. As a result, the vactmc^ rate for the most affordable units is only 4.3% nationally.'^ 
Factoring in this competition and the unavailability of units with habiiability problems, the 
20 1 1 JCHS study describes a shortagtt of (5.8 million units affordable to El J household.s (up 
fram 5.6 million in 2003), and a shortage of 6.4 million units affordable to VLI households 
(up from 4:.3 million in 2003).2o 

In the wixke of the recession, low'-income families ^^■ith children have had iui especially difFicult 
time finding and holding onto affordable units, with nearly (wxvthirds paying more than half 
their incotnes for housing in 2009.’’ Overall, the number of families with children paying 
iriore than 50% (ff income for housing incmased by about 15% frotn 3.1 milli(5n in 2007 to 
3.6 million in 2(X’)9.^'' The increasing dilficult)' cov-ering rent was undotibtedly reflected in 
the 30% increa.se in fimiilies using hoinelejs shelters from 130,9(58 families (2007) to 1 68,227 
families (2009).='^’ 

Against this backdrop of increasing need, the following sections discuss the “supply side” 
of affordable housing: public housing, privately ow'ned HI ID-itssisUxl affordable housing, 
privately owned affbrrlaljle hou.sing developed witli the help of l.o\v Income Housing Tax 
Credits, privately owned unassisted affonilable housing, and housing assistant programs. 

C. Loss of r*iil,)li,(' H(,)usi.ng 

There are currently apjjroxiraately 1.2 million units of federally funded jjublic housing, 
reflecting a loss of' about L 65,(XK) i.uiiLs since the mid-1990s, and annual losses of approximately 
10,000 units, primarily as arcsnlt of demolition or sale forredevelopment.'^^'"® Advocates point 
to under-funding of capital and ojx^rating budgets that contributes to irrxwersible decline 
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and ev^eiitiia! loss. 'I'he “Capital Needs in the Public Housing tVograiii" a Congressionany 
mandated HL’D study estimated a “backlog” of 825.6 billion in ov'crdue repairs, acccssibijity 
improvements for disabled residents, lead abjttement, and wafer and energ)' conser\’ation 
measures in public housing, in addition to $3.4 billion in annual mainteruance costs, 'i'hat, 
backlog will continue to grow in FY 2012, given the Sl.9 billion appropriated for capital 
iraprcA'emfatts. On the positive side, the 2012 Hl'D budget fund.s a Rental Assistance 
Demonstration (RAD) program testing the feasibility of converting up to 60,0tl0 units 
of public hottsing to Section 8 project-based units (local housing authoritie.s would retain 
ownership of the luhts), an initiative intended to help sta!>ilize the level of ftinding sfipport, 
imd make it easier to borrow private funds for rehabilitation.^ 

Public liousing tenants in units lost to demolition or sale, or habitability issues are typic-aliy 
offered the choice between recemng a “Ten^t Protection Voucher” ies.sentially a portable 
Section 8 vouchers aud the ojiportunity to relocate to another public housing unit.^^ ’ITirotigh 
2005, HUIO funded fuid authorized local housing authoritie.s to issue tenant protection 
\'oitchers for ever)' public housing unit approved for demolition or disposition that v\ as not 
being re|)laccd by another public housing unit. In 2007, in response to a HUD deci.sion to 
limit the number of tenant protection vouchers to occupied units, (ilongress directed HUD 
to issttc tenant protection vouchers (subject to the a\'ailal>ility t)I’ funds) for all ttnits that 
were occupied within the prior 24 months, if the units were no longer available becau.se 
of demolition, dis]5o.sition or conversion. Notwithstanding these policie.s, an October 2010 
Congrf:ssional Budget OlTice memo indicated tluU 40'’'o to 50*’/o of the ptiblic housing units 
lost iit the }>ast 15 years were not “replaced” by subsidies.^ 

D. t,oss of Affordable Units in Pri\'a.tdy Owned, 

( lovcrnment Assisted Housing 

I'he majority of the 700,000 gov^emment-assisted affordable units lost over the ptist 15 years 
went in privately owned multi-funily buildings developed from the mid-1960s to the etirly 
1 980s. Under the Section 22 1 (d)(3) and Section 236 prognuns, developers receivtxl low or no- 
intcrest: loans and/or discounted mortgage insurance, and in exchanges, made a commitment 
to tnaintain the affordability of their housing for the duriUion of their typictdly 40-year 
mortgage. Units dtwelojx^d with the help of prejcct-based Section 8 subsidies (introduced 
in flit; mid-1970s) typicalh' contracted to maitittiin iiffordability for 20 years. In addition to 
serving its the primary' sourc.e of federal assistance (or many projects, some Section 8 project- 
based subsidies were allocated®' to assist financially troubled Sexrtion 221(d)(3) and Section 
236 units where l:>elow-market rents were proving inadequate to support operating costs. In 
sum, th(‘se. I'unding sources facilitated the creation of 1.5 million uniis.^^’^'’''' 

The National low Income Housing Coalition estimates that anodier 450,000 of these units 
arc currently at risk “because of owners opting out, maturity of the assisted mortgages, or 
failure ol’ the proptfrty under Hl.fD^s standards.”^ 

Depending on ihe nature of the government assistance that leveraged aflbrdable rents, 
an owner can shed the affordability commitment by (a) allowing their below-markct-rate 
moilgage to expirc/mature; (b) pre-paying their below-market-rale mortgage: or (c} “opting 
out” of their prcjecl-based section 8 contract and its alfbrclability restrictions. In addition to 
I'urther depleting the stock of affoixlable housing, these action.s could put incumbent tenants 
at risk of di.splaccment. 
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Recognizing the im[)ortancc of providing an oprion for tenants who wished to remain in 
their now more expensive unit. Congress passed legislation in 1996 requiring HUD to offer 
so-called "'Enlianccd Vouclters” to tenants in units whose affordability expired due to owner 
prepaynieni of tht* subsidized mortgage. I^egislation in 1999 extended the availability of 
Enhanced Vouchers to ttaumts in units whose affordability'- expired when the owner “opted 
ot.it” (i.e.. failed to renew’) an expiring project-based Section 8 contract, 'fliese Enhitnced 
Vouc'hers provicUxl tenants “with a right to remain in their unit after conversion to market 
rents, thus creating an obligation lor the owner to accept the voucher.” So long as the rent 
renKiined 'reasonabled the voucher ewered die difference between rent and the terumt’s 
30°'o-of-income payment — even if the rent exceeded the FMR and the local housing 
aufhoi'ity's ordinaty payn'ient standard. If a tenant opted to move, however, the voitcher 
would lose its “enhanced” properties, and became an ordinary’ Housing Choice \'’oitc:her.’^' 

The IT' 2012 HUD bttdget will, for the fim time, afford that same access to Enliitnced 
^■buchcrs to the thousands ol' tentuits in buildings whose subsidized mortgages w’ill expire in 
the next few years. 

A HUD-fttnded .stitdy by' Abt As.sociat.e.s^ found that the m^ority of developments that opted 
out or went into foreclosure w'ere the buildings with the family-sized units (vs. smaller units for 
elders or persons wifii disabilities), the units offered at below-maritet rents, in buildings owned 
by for-profit entities, located in neighborhoods that (x*u!d support higher rents. 

IL A. Bi'i.gldt. S|.:)ot: 'I’he I...x)w lacomc Housing 'lax Credit 
As described in the JCHS study; “net additions to the assisted housing stock iiavc declined 
continuot,isly since the Iate-I970s peak of rottghly 300, OtX) units a yean Girjwth in the 
number of assisted units fell to about 1.30, 0(X) jjcr year by the mid-1990s, and tlien to 
abot,tt 75,000 anniutlly’ over die hist .five years, consisting dmost entirely of LIH'EC tinits.” 
The autliors describe the liHTC program as “nearly alone in replenishing the affordable 
stock, supporting both new construction and subsiantiivl rehabilitation of existing properties 
including older assisted developments.”^’’ Since its inception in 1987, the liH’FOJ program 
has helped develop over i .9 million affordable units, aj^proximately two-thirds of which 
included two or more bedrooms.'”’ liHTC affonlability protections generally last 30 years, 
and are often used in conjunction with HUD HOME hinds or project-based Section 8s to 
deepen the subsidy and (msure greater affordability 

The retx^nt Economic Re'cession liad a chilling effect on the availability of I JH'f'C'J hinding, 
as the corporate profits that are typically offset by tax credits, like the LIHTC, dipped. As 
investor dtrmand for new tax credits waned, and as the value of those tax credits fell, new 
LTHd'C-assi.sted devc'lopment slowed to a trickle. Two federal Stimulus-l'utKled gap-iinanc'ing 
programs helped a few “shovel-ready” tax credit projects obtain the atlditional fitiancing 
needed to begin constniclion. 

As the economy has inijtrovevl (in terms of profits, if not jobs), the tax credit market has 
picked up, and the LiH 'EC is again helping to finance affordable housing development. ’^’ The 
program i.s not vvitliout its detractor, however, and is especially v'ulnerai-)le shotild CongTc.ss’ 
efforts at tax reform foct-is on eliminating tax expenditures like the IJITrC.*"’'*^ 
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K L nfulfillcd l\)tential: National Housing Trust Funs! 

After over a decade of trjang, advocates for affordable housing finally succeeded in establishing 
a National Housing Tmst Fund udien, in July 2008, the Housing and Econoniic Recover)’ 
Act. was signed into law by President Bush. The hotising tmst fund will, once capitalized, 
"provide grarUs to states [and other entities] to increase and preserv-e the siijaply of renttd 
housing I’or extremely low- and very' low-income families, and to ino'easc homeow’nership for 
extremely low- iuid very' low-income families,” Under the law; 80‘^.'b of Ihtsl Fund resources 
will support development operation of rental housing, 10% will sttpporV tiie development 
of homeownership liousing, and 1 0% will pay for planning and administration costs incurred 
by gTcuitecs. At least 75% of funds must benefit EIJ fattiilies, and all remaining funds 
must benefit households. All HTF-assisted units will be rccpiired to have a minimum 
aft'ordabiliiy ]>eriod of 30 yeare.^ In the current political and ecoitomic climate, there is no 
ag]-ecnienl f>n the souree of funding for the Trust Fund.^^ 

(;r. I nussi'-ted Affordable Housing: A Dwindling, 
i )ceenlralizcd Resource 

The JCHS study of Rental Housing describes the primary' importance and uncert ain future 
of private, unassisted affordable housing: 

"As iraportajit as fedentl assistance is in providing affordable housing, the majority of 
the nation’s low-cost renltd stock is imtissisted. .Among the inv'entory’ renting for less 
than S‘100 a month (roughly what afamil)' of rwo living near the federal jjoverty line 
or wiiat one ftill-tirtie. minimum-wage worker could alford), 2.1 million units were 
assisted anti 3.0 million were unassisted in 200$). The supply of unsubsidized units 
renting for $4(,X)"600 per month is even larger, numbering 7.1 million [vs. 1.2 million 
assisted units].”'*^ 

'rhree-qucirtcrs of unjjssisted units renting for less than $400 in 2(X)9 were in 1- to 4-famiIy 
structitres, as were 58% of unassisted units renting for $400-599. lypically, these buildings 
(and buildings w'itlt 5-9 units) are owned by individuals, rather than by organizations with 

greater acces-s to resoiTn:e.s. For the most part, the.se; jux: the unassisted affordable units- in 

small stnictures, owned by individuals, with below-market-rate rents — that are being lost: 
“-More than one in ten single-family detached homes, which made uj3 over a quarter 
of the low-rent housing stock in 1999, were permanent!)' remowd by 2009. Toss 
rates for multifamily properties with 2-4 units, accounting for a quarter of the 1999 
low-cost stock, were even hi^ier at 15.1 percent. low-cost rentals in buildings with 
5 or more units fared much better, with permtuiotil loss riil.es of 7 perc.t?nt.” “T’he 
cliffiTencc in loss rates for older vs. newer multifamily properties was especially large, 
with rates for multifamily units built before 1960 (alxiul 10 percent) more than six 
limes those for units built betw'een 1980 and 1999. likewise, more tlum 15 percent 
of low’-cost units built before 1940 w'ere pennancntly lost by 2009. compared with 
jtist 6.4 percent of units built in 1980-99.”*’ 

Smaller aiul older rental buildings are especially at risk, {)ecaitse as housing ages, a higher 
proportion of rental income must be invested in maintaining and replacing aging sv'stcans. 
'fhe lower the rc'iit levels, the less adequate the income strcRun to pay for these costs. Not 
surprisingly, “the loss rate for [units renting at below $400] was nearh' twic:e the rate of loss 
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for units renting at S400 799 an(i four times tlie rate of loss for units renting for more tlian 

"r'h<:“ misniatcii between Jiilbixiable rents and the ce)st of operating and tnmntriining renird 
fionsing also explains the slow progress in adding to the affordable rental slock, and tht* fact 
that “ajtarl rn)ni new units, recent multi-family construction has focused primarily on 

the high end of the niark<4.”'’®l'he authoreof theJCHS Rental Housing study i^eg the average 
constniction cost per unit for new multifamily structures (including land and miscellancoits 
development costs) at about SI 10,000. In expensive housing maritets, land and construction 
costs can be two or three times that level. Family-sired houring Hill cleariy be more expensive^ 
than smaller units for individuals. Housing industrv' standards sugj^st that monihly rent be 
ajjpntximately 1 °'b of property value in orrler to provide acceptable returns and ensure ^Kleqtiate 
resouivcs tor niidruenanc:c. The median rent of 81,067 reported in tlie Census Burtxufs 2009 
Survey of Market Absorplitiu is consistent with that standard. A household with the median 
renifT income of about SSl.Ot.Kl in 2 fX)^) would tlierefore ha\x; to pay more than iO percent 
of that income to incct that asking rent. Including tenant-paid utilities, the total housing cost 
bitiricn would be about 50 ^>erccnt.''® An extremely low income household (30% of Mil or 
about 8 1 5,600) or a household earning the equivalent of a full-time job at the minimum wage 
(8 1 4;500) woi,ikl have to contribute upwards of 85% of their in<x>me towards rent to reach thc^ 
targeted l^/o of prf5j,)ert)^ \xilue mark. This, without a sutsidy to make up the difference, an 
anbixlable ixmt. geiuTates insufficient nw^mues to cowr basic costs. 

These unsubsidizeci ttnits tire monj than just an important complement to public and privately 
operated subsidized housing progranjs. The)' may be the only source of alfordablc; housing for 
people with incomes over 50% or 60% of the area median income (the typical ihreshcdds for 
the Section 8'’^ and LIHTC''’" programs, respectively); they may be the only housing available 
to renters who have been evicted from public c>r .sul>sidized housing-,, and they may be the 
only option for people who live in communities that lack a stock of government: assisted 
housing. T'lie JCIHS study authors conchide that, ‘'while policymakers arc ri^itly concerned 
about preserving the nation’s ttssisted hoitsing stock, they should focus more attention on t:lie 
privtitcly owned unsubsidized stock that supplic's three times as many low'-cx>st units but is 
threatened l:)y higli permanent loss rates. For example, federal tax provisions could be altered 
to encxturage preservation of existing housing More generous deductions iuid dt;preciaticDn 
schedules for re'pairs and system replacements could increase; invcstm(;nt in the stock and 
help restore dilapidated buildings to occupanc);”^* 

n. Impact of the Foreclosure Crisis 

Altliougl'i rnttch of the {.)ublic attention on the foreclosure crisis has l>cen directed at llie plight: 
of single iiomeowners, increases in the fbrt'closure rates, hav^ resulted in the displacement of 
renters who live in foreclosed [)rop<?Tlies, as well as homeow'ners. The author^) of the JCHS 
study oi' "‘The Staff of l/ie Action's Hausing: 201 J” note that the estimated 3.5 million homes lost 
(o fbrcclosurc i)etwcen 2008 and 2010 “displaced millions of renters.” As of Marcti 201 1, 
there were another nearly 2.2 million homes “in the [foreclosurej pijxtline, with 67'V'<> of 
owners having made no payments in more thmi ayear. and 31% having made no payments 
in two )'ears.” Another 2 million mortgages were 90 days or more delinquent, but not v'et in 
(he Ibreciosure pnxx'ss.'^ 
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National Low Income Housing Coalition reports lliat. more than 20”''o of properties 
facing ibrxxiosure nationwide are rentals. Because rental properties oftcm hoirsc multiple 
families, renters make up roughly 40% of die families facing eviction, ^vith ver\^ low-income 
(kmilies and minority communities bearing the brunt of rental foreclosures: 

"Nearly [60 percent of| foreclosed properties in high-povert); non-white 
neighborhoods are multi-unit, as compared to [7 percenij in low poc’crt)', wliitc 
neighborhoods. Not only are properties in these neighboiiioods more likely to be 
forcclos<xJ upon, but each foreclosure is likely to attect more fmnilies. The impact of 
foreclosure is truly concentrE^ed in these communities.”" 

In May 2(X)9, Cifongre&s passed the “Helping Families Save "['heir Homes Act” to require 
a mitiimum of 90 datts of notice to tenants facing eviction from Ibrccioscd properties. The 
legislation provided renters whose landlords had lost their properties to foreclosure the right 
to stay in their rental home through the term of tlieir lease, or if the property is sold to 
someone ivho will occupy the home., for days after the foreclosure. Thest' protections will 
expire at the end of 20J 2.^ 

'Fhe Obama Administration has implemented a vaiiety of strategics under liie Making Home 
Allbrdablc initiative, including programs targeting ow-ners with loans owned t)r guaranteed 
by Fattnie Mac, Freddie Mac, or one of tlie Federal Home Ix)an Banks; programs for owners 
with privately owned or guai'anteed loans; pregnuns Ibr “undeiwater” owners; prttgrams 
si.)ecifically targt^ting unemployed owners, programs for owaiens who have managed t:o stay 
current on payments; and programs for owners who arc alauidy delinquent.'''^ In 2010, more 
than 500,(!)(X) troubled lomts were permanently modified t.incler the Housing Af[brf.lable 
Modification (HAMP), ntid another 1.2 million private-sector modifications were 

completed. But thost: efibrts only began to address need, and maity owners coritinue to face 
barritrs to relinancing; low income eukI unemployed/under-emplcDyed owners caiinck meet 
retpiired payment-to-incorn(; ratios,^ and owners with underwat.cr mortgages Uu’k the equity 
to meet required debt-to-value ratios. As tins Report Carel goes to publication, the foreclostire 
crisis renicuns an unresolved thrcEit to affordable housing 

I. The Central Importance of Housing Subsidies 

Some 2.1 million v'ery- low and extremely low^-income households recei\^e monthly teruint- 
based rental assistance frBRA) under the Section 8/Housing (ifhoice Voucher program. 
Ajtproxirnately 40% of these households are single parent families with children. For 
every liousehold using a rent subsidy; there are tlirco eligible households without hot.ising 
ivssislance.^'' "Hie unmet need is evidenced by the extremely long vviiiling lists mainUiined by 
hoitsing authorities across die country; As rents rise and incomes siagriate, the costs of serving 
the existing 2.1 million voucher households will inctxtaso. Increasing c.ost.s compounded by a 
small decrease in the Housing \bucher line item in the fA' 20 1 2 HI. ID budget v\ill combine 
to jeopardize the renewal of some 12,000 to 24,000 existing subsidies. 

For renters, tliese subsidies make the difference between housing stability and an unsitstainable 
rent burden that preempts a family’s ability to adequately addre.ss its other biusic; needs. For 
properly owners, the subsidies make it possible to offer affordable hoi.ising at .FM.R that is 
sufticient to cover operating and maintenance coste-- -especially importEuit gi\'cn the aging 
condition (inediiui age = 38 years) of much of fhe afrordal)Ie rental stock. 
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Cihaiiges in the voucher reiiewal funding formula by Congress and HUD during tlie period 

2003-06 and a scries of fimding shortfalls — caused a drop in wucher utilization rates, from 

90° oin 2003-04 to 93°/oin 2008, and the remov-al fiximuseof about 150,000 vouchers during 
that jjeriod. In the same way that airlines ov'erbook flights in anticipation of canc^eliatious, 
housing authorities had historically owr-issued subsidies knowingthaJ some would be rerun reel 
unused. The new policies increased the financial risk to housing authorities that pursued that 
[)raclic.e, and reduccxl annual n'licwal funding, based upon the number of unused voiichers. 
These policies were l■e^^erscd in 2007, and niMiy of the vouchers that, were taken out of use 
during the period of funding instability have been reactivated.*’*’ *** However, according to 
the Cienter tor Budget and Policy’ Iriioriiies, voucher utilization rates have continued lo tail, 
reaching 91% in 2010. In other w’ords, tens of thousands of additional households could be 
afforded housing assistanc'e within the current allocations to housing autlioriiies.*’^ 

Curient Section 8 reforni legislation that w’ould allow' for fuller utilization of subsidy 
allocations a.e., more subsidies with the stune level of funding) has been stuck in (Jongress 
amidst disagreement about other programmatic “fixes” including provisions relating to the 
“minimum iT.nt” paid by tentuu.s; the percentage of subsidies that can be proj<x‘.T-!)ased (to 
create more permi\ncntly affordable housing): permission for Housing Authorities to overlook 
misdemeanor records of praspective subsidy-holders; and auihorizalion of “enlumced 
subsidies” ibr tenants rfanaining in jirivately ovviied, federally assisted apartments w'ltose 
subsidized mortgage's (and aJTordability obligations) ha\-'e expired. ^ 

,). HUi)-\tMera.ns AJTairs Supportive Housing (HUU-VASH) 
Subsidies 

According to HUD Secretary’ Shaun Donovan, veterans are 50% more likely than the 
avc?rag(; American to become honudess,” in part, because of the physical, emotional, and 
hidden injuries and traumas that they suffered during their military’ service J.z;gislation 
passed at the end of 2007 inaugurated the Hl.T)-\'ASH program, bringing together HUD 
(resnfiU assistance vouchers) and the Deptulrnent of Vet.cran's Affairs (VA) (case management 
and clinical services) to create tliousan<ls of new tuiits of aflbrdabic supportive housing for 
homeless and vulnerable veterans.^’ 

Alf:hough rollout of the program got oil' to a slow’ and challenging start*’’^, initial obstacles 
have largtdy' be.en addressed, and 30, (KX) subsidies managed by some 300 I^ocal Housing 
Authorities liave been funded and arc being mobilized to end the homeles.sness of the \’elerans 
•and vtii'terims’ families) they were intended to help.^° Tlte $75 million in the 2012 HX.'D 
budget for an additional 10,000 HUD-VASH subsidies represents the largest cormnitrnent 
for new hotising resource.s in that budget. 

K. l::IoiTidessn(;s,5 Prevention and Rapkl Re-Housing I’rogram 

One of the most important fcdendiniiiafivestoaddresshomelessnessduringthcpast few \( ars 
was the creation of the Ho!Tielessne.ss ft-evention and Rapid Re-Housing program ;H PRF;. a 
Si. 5 billion componeiil of the Americiui Recov’ery’ and Reinvestment Act of 2tKJ9 :ARRA:' 
Hl’RP grants were clistribtited to 535 jurisdictions, fiinding locally-determined combinations 
of rtHital, relocation and/ or utility assistance, case management, and other authorized services 
(e.g;. legal assisiimce, c.Tcdil reptiiriin order to prevent individuals and fiuniliesfrom becoming 
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homeiess and to rapidly re-house those wdio had become homeless.^ iMtliough. there were 
increases irs hornelcssiiess from 2009 to 2010. without HPRP. the recession would ha^a^ had 
WiT morei^ dirt^ consequences. First war program reports indicate that HPRP assistance^ that 
will c:om(‘ to a close in 2012 — helped prevent or end the homelessness of over 3()(),0!)0 veiy 
low inconre individual and family households, including over 3(K),000 children/'* 

Hl.'D's Year 1 Summary describes a veia' succcssRil program, indicating that 88“/b of a!! 
program partidpants exited to pennanent housing, including 9-l°/o of all persons whose exit 
destinations were known. Nearly two-thirds of households that were fiomeless at progriim 
enrollment exited into permanent housing, with over 90% ol' these exits occurring within six 
morrths f)i’ enrollment. Just wer half of the households that (altered the program at risk of 
losing their housing exited the program with a more stable housing sitnation, with over 90% 
of those exits also occurring within six months of entrvO* 

The HPRP iriilialive set a number of important prt^cedents: (a) it reprcstnited a substantid 
first-time fed<Tal commitment to homelessness prevention (apjiroximately 75°A) of the funds 
used, typicdly to help address arrearj^s); (b) it affirmed “rapid re-housing" as a ke)- strategy 
for ending homelessness: and (c) it supported major impros'ements m the qiudity of data 
collt'ciion ctnd rviporting, building on the framework of HX'D's Homeless Management 
Information System (HMIS). 

As jurisdi('rions wind down their HPRJ^ implementations (many comniunitie.s have already 
run out. of resoumes and ended their progratris), tliey [lave faced ciiallenging questions about 
how to assist houstdiolds that remain at risk of liomelcssness or that face tiiat risk for the first 
time, .'.is unemployment and foreclosure rates remain dangerously high.^^ Pursuant: to 2009 
passage of the HEARl'H Act re-authorizing the McKinney Vento program, HUD recently 
introduced interim regi.ilation.s for tlic nc\i' Emergency Solutions CJrants (ESU) program, 
creating pennanent, albeit ver>’ scaled-down versions of the HPRP pre?veMition and rapid 
re-housing comjxincnts, with narrower eligibility guidelines (prevention clients must: have 
incomes under 30% of AMT, instead ol' 50% of AM.!). Alt:hough first-ye^ar funding for the 
neiv ESC program is SG^ t) alx>ve funding for the provious year’s Emergency Shelter Urants 
program, the added $90 million is only a fraction of the 81.5 billion that sustained HPRP 
assistcUice for the 2-3 years that jurisdictions stretched their funding’*^ 

i... Assessing US Housing Policy 

In many important ways, our countr>’ has demonstrate<l a commitment tt) addressing 
homelessness. A revitalized United States Interagency CJouncil on Homelessness ([..ISIGH) 
issued the fir.sts:ver federal strategic plan to end homelessnes-s in 2010 v\hich, in addition to 
reiterating fediTid commitments to end chronic homelessness, articulates coininiT,inent.s to 
prevent and end veteran homelessness by 2015, and to prevent and end hoineiessness for 
families, youth, and children by 2020.” Passage of tlie HEARPH Acl in 2009 c:oclified the 
nation’s commitment to addressing homele^ness via. a continuum of iiitcn’cniions, inch.tding 
new permanc'ni funding for homelessness prevention and rajiid re-housing, and continuation 
<uid possible expansion of supportive housing and sendees that have beem llmcled thi'ough 
various McKinncy-\Unto programs.’® Tremendous public and private effort has been 
mobilized, including an unprecedented $1.5 billion investment, in preventing tind addrc'ssing 
homelessness in the w-ake of a devastating economic recession. 
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UiifortuiiateK; tli(? ecorujiiiic forces and housing affordability problems that <X)rnbuie to create 
and exacerbate the risk of homelessness remain, the erosion of the alford^lc housing stock 
continues, and I'unding for iiousing subsidies and new affordable housing development is still 
far from adecjuate to meet need. The official counts of homeless men, womeji, xrnd children 
across the country tin? staggering, and sliow no immediate prospect of significant: decrease; 
there are many other hotiseholds whose homelessnes falls below the official rxidan 

To th(’ extent that, a Repoji. Card is expected to summarize its findings as a single grade, that 
grade w^ould have to be an “incomplete"' despite the considerable effort described herein. 
The question is, do we have the jDoliticai will to earn a “passing” grade or. perhaps one that is 
even higher? Gi\'err xill the lives :xt st.ake, failure is not an acceptable option. 
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December 9, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Insurance, 
Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Insurance, 
Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

The National Coalition for the Homeless supports the Homeless Children and Youth Act (H.R. 32). 


The National Coalition for the Homeless (NCH), founded in 1982, is a national network of people 
who are currently experiencing or who have experienced homelessness, activists and advocates, 
community-based and faith-based service providers, and others committed to a single mission. That 
mission, our common bond, is to end homelessness. We are committed to creating the systemic and 
altitudinal changes necessary to prevent and end homelessness. At the same time, we work to meet 
the immediate needs of people who are currently experiencing homelessness or who are at risk of 
doing so. We take as our first principle of practice that people who are currently experiencing 
homelessness or have formerly experienced homelessness must be actively involved in all of our 
work. 


The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 (H.R. 32) proposes to amend the definition of 
“homeless” in Title IV of the McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act, applicable to the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and other federal programs that rely upon 
the Title IV definition, to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by 
personnel administering four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under 
the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act (RHYA) programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act makes important improvements to current statute, and would 
prompt HUD to make necessary changes to a final rule it promulgated to interpret the McKinney- 
Vento Title IV definition of “homeless.” Most significant, H.R. 32 would remove impediments to 
eligibility for HUD and other federal programs using the Title IV definition for those homeless 
children, youth, and families currently excluded from them due to their homeless living arrangement 
being excluded from the Title fV definition. In addition, H.R. 32 would significantly reduce the 
onslaught of paperwork requirements headed in the direction of homeless people, which will only 
exacerbate tiieir difficulty in obtaining emergency assistance and rapidly transitioning to housing, as 
envisioned by Congress in the HEARTH Act of 2009. 


Bringing America Home 
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While this is by no means a criticism of H.R. 32 as introduced, we do recommend that as the 
measure advances, the bill should be amended to include as eligible certifying officials those 
personnel administering all federal programs determined by HUD in its definition final rule as 
having definitions of homelessness under which unaccompanied youth and families with children 
and youth could qualify as homeless. 

Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez, the Homeless Children and Youth Act offers a 
common-sense approach that moves federal law closer to the aspiration of a single definition of 
homelessness that includes all of the living arrangements experienced by those without permanent 
homes, and in doing so, includes within its scope all people experiencing homelessness. For this 
reason, the Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 has our enthusiastic support. We urge 
Congress to pass this measure most quickly. 

Sincerely, 



Neil Donovan 
Executive Director 


Bringing America Home 
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December 9, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

WavShington DC 20515 Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 
2011. This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and 
their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from 
four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the 
education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act aims to capitalize on the ability of 
community members such as teachers, other school staff, and youth outreach 
workers to identify and rapidly respond to homelessness among their 
neighbors. H.R. 32 is an important complement, indeed a correction, if you 
will, to HUD’s recently issued guidance which seeks to fund added layers of 
record-keeping and surveillance within homeless services. HUD’s overly- 
bureaucratic approach is not a good use of public funds and it comes with 
extraordinary safety concerns for children as well. 

The requirement that households produce evidence of multiple moves in order 
to gain access to housing services presents significant risks and delays. 
Consider the domestic violence victim placed in the unenviable position of 
attempting to verify a stay with her abuser; or young children lingering in 
doubled-up homes with strangers while their parents make their case to the 
local housing or shelter provider; or a homeless young man who has been 
sexually exploited in order to borrow a couch or a bed for the night being made 
to provide proof of such horrors. The personal toll of these delays is 
incalculable. 

One must also take into account the considerable costs associated with re- 
verifying such things. Why must HUD continue to argue for an extra layer of 
staff to complete this process when a community member has already 
ascertained that the family is homeless? 

Furthermore, while it is true that many families and individuals who doubled- 
up, move frequently, it is not always possible for a case manager to verify this 
or for a family or individual to provide proof. As you can imagine, it is nearly 
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impossible for a social worker to verify the extent to which a family or 
individual is homeless. Simply put, being doubled-up for lack of other options 
is homeless enough for a HUD-funded agency to intervene. This thoughtful 
amendment will move HUD toward a less expensive, more efficient process that 
encourages housing stability, community participation, and protects vulnerable 
children and youth from harm. 

For these reasons, we strongly support H.R. 32. Thank you for your leadership 
on behalf of ail homeless children and youth. 

Respectfully, 


Ruth White, MSSA 
Executive Director 
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December 9, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert Tbe Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 . This legislation amends the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, 
youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal 
programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; 
Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act simplifies the process for accessing HUD homeless services for 
homeless children, youth, and families while maintaining the integrity of the program itself. The recently 
released HUD definition of homelessness on the other hand requires extensive documentation of residency and 
instability - criteria that will be burdensome or impossible to meet for many experiencing homelessness. 
Ensuring that those in need receive eligible services is imperative to return families to self-sufficiency. 

Homeless service providers working in communities are most qualified to make these detenninations. 

Affording these providers the flexibility needed to serve and house the most vulnerable rather than those with 
proper documentation will better target our increasingly scarce resources at a time when homelessness is 
increasing. While we hope that this flexible approach will be extended at some point to all those experiencing 
homelessness, including single adults, this current effort will improve service provision in communities 
throughout the country and aid in the struggle to prevent and end family homelessness. 

In closing, we emphasize our strong support for H.R. 32 and thank you for your leadership. 

Sincerely, 

|ohn Lozier, MSSW 
Executive Director 
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A coalition of leading national nonprofit agencies committed to helping individuals, families and communities thrive. 
Decembers, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 20515 Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. 1 write on behalf of 
the National Human Services Assembly, an association of America's leading national nonprofit 
human service providers. Now in its 4th decade, our National Collaboration for Youth is the longest- 
standing coalition of national organizations committed to advocating with and on behalf of youth 
and, in particular, in research-driven positive youth development. 

This Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011 amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are 
verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district 
homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start 
programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the 
individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

As addressed in our recently published brief Imorovina Federal Collaboration for Homeless Children 
and Youth. HUD's narrow definition of homelessness to people living on the street or in 
emergency/transitional shelter unfairly penalizes many homeless children, youth, and families. H.R. 

32 creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless children and youth to access HUD 
homeless services. It stands in contrast to the agency's recently released regulations on this 
definition, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well 
as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless 
assistance. The simplicity of the Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the Child 
Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house 
families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local 
communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which families 
and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these determinations on 
a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support H.R. 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of ail 
homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

Hayling Price 
Policy Director 

National Human Services Assembly 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


ON HOMELESSNESS & POVERTY 


December 12, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Hie Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Wa.shmgton DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. 
This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who 
are verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: 
school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the 
McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, Part C. 

For more than a decade, our organization has recognized the disconnect between the 
HUD and Education definitions of homelessness. Each year it results in hundreds of 
thousands of children, youth, and families considered to be homeless by the 
Departments of Education and Health & Human Services, but not by HUD, being 
ineligible to receive long-term housing, job training, mental health and substance 
abuse treatment, and other HUD assistance. In order to remedy this disconnect, we 
have worked closely with Chairman Biggert, as well as with Rep. Geoff Davis, a 
former Subcommittee member. 

As a result of that collective effort, the HEARTH Act of 2009 amended HUD’s 
definition of homelessness, to potentially include a significant number of the people 
trapped in this Kafka-like situation where one government agency tells them that they 
are homeless and another says they arc not. HEARTH was not all that we wanted, but 
it represented a meaningful first step. 

Unfortunately, the HEARTH “solution,” as implemented by HUD, will not work. The 
HEARTH Act passed in May of 2009, with regulations directing HUD to implement 
the new definition of homelessness by November of that same year. HUD failed to 
meet the deadline and indeed still has not implemented the law. We are told that new 
regulations will finally go into effect on January 4, 2012. This means that over more 
than 30 months, HUD has not made one child or youth newly eligible for homeless 
assistance, despite a clear directive from Congress tliat the agency should begin to do 
so in November, 2009. This track record of delay does not generate confidence in 
HUD’s willingness to work in good faith and provide assistance for many of our most 
vulnerable families. 
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In addition, when we reviewed HUD’s draft regulation, we were deeply concerned with the 
agency’s approach to implementing the HEARTH Act. In every case where the statute could 
have been interpreted broadly or narrowly HUD viewed it narrowly. In every case where a 
term needed to be clarified, HUD clarified it narrowly. And in every case where HUD could 
have required more or less burdensome documentation from families living in motels, 
families who have lost their housing and are living with others, families fleeing domestic 
violence, and youth living on their own, HUD chose to impose a higher burden of proof in 
establishing eligibility for homeless assistance. 

We and many other advocates provided comments to HUD featuring specific changes to the 
proposed rule. Regrettably, the agency declined to accept them. This was not an abstract 
choice - it was a deliberate decision to improperly narrow the intent of Congress and to limit 
the number of children, youth, and families eligible to receive help from HUD’s homeless 
assistance programs. As a result, it is clear that HUD cannot be trusted to set up a fair and 
reasonable system under which people living doubled up and in motels can qualify for help. 
Consequently, the decision must be removed from the agency’s hands. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act would do just that. The bill creates a streamlined, 
efficient referral process for homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless services. 
It also provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, children, and 
youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities 
are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless families 
and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless 
situations. 

For the-se reasons, we strongly support H.R. 32. We look forward to working with you to 
move this important legislation forward. If you or your staff have any questions, feel free to 
contact me at (202) 638-2535 x210 or irosen@,nlchp.org . 


Sincerely, 


Jeremy N. Rosen 
Policy Director 
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December 14, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert 
Chair 

Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House ofRepresentatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chair Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez, 

I write to thank for holding a hearing on the very serious issue of 
homelessness among children and youth. This hearing could not be timelier given the 
troubling increases in housing instability and deep poverty due to the recession. 

NLIHC appreciates the introduction of H.R. 32, the Homeless Children and 
Youth Act of 20 1 1 . The issues included in the bill are important to consider and we 
thank the Chair for introducing such a well-intentioned bill. However, NLIHC does 
not think the time is right to consider such legislation, given that the HEARTH Act 
was just enacted in 2009 and HUD is in the midst of implementing its various 
provisions. This hearing brings with it the opportunity to consider a variety of actions 
that impact homelessness prevention and the provision of affordable housing, 
including FY12 funding decisions and their impact on homelessness. 

The National Center on Family Homelessness recently reported that 1 .6 
million American children were homeless at some point in 2010, an approximately 
38% increase from 2007. This increase is a consequence of the recession, as deep 
poverty and the absolute shortage of housing affordable to people with the lowest 
incomes are the central drivers of homelessness. Despite this disturbing trend, 
Congress has not taken the important and needed steps to address this root cause of 
family homelessness. Instead, core programs that serve households at risk of 
homelessness, including the children in these households, have been underfunded. 
The problem is only expected to grbw more severe with the anticipated round of 
sequestration cuts in 2013. 


Dedicated solely to achieving socially just public poUiy chat assures people with the lowest incomes in the United States have affordable and decent homes. 
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There has been no time in recent memory whan the core federal programs that help the 
poorest Americans have been under such threat. As a result of the recently enacted FYl 2 HUD 
spending bill, 12,000 to 24,000 vouchers will not be renewed next year due to insufficient funding. 
The public housing capital fund was cut 8% compared to FYl 1. We cannot cut programs like these 
that serve the nation’s lowest income households and still maintain we are doing all we can do to 
address homelessness in the United States, Indeed, fending for homeless assistance programs is 
funded at a level 20% below what the President requested for FYl 2, 

While there are a number of policy interventions that can mitigate the effects of homelessness 
on children, the fact remains that children, families, and society will all be better off if we can 
intervene to prevent homelessness from the outset. This can be done by assuring that sufficient 
resources are provided to ensure that all households have access to housing that is affordable to them. 

One way to assure access to affordable housing for these households is through the 
capitalization of the National Housing Trust Fund (NHTF). As you know, the NHTF was created by 
the Housing and Economic Recovery Act of 2008. The bill directed the govenunent sponsored 
enterprises (GSEs) Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac to make contributions to the NHTF. Soon after the 
bill was enacted, the financial crisis hit and the GSEs were taken into conseivatorship by their federal 
regulator, who suspended any payments to the NHTF. We urge Congress to take action to capitalize 
the NHTF through another dedicated fending source. Doing so is the strongest action Congress can 
take to prevent and end homelessness among children, youth, and families. 

I commend the Subcommittee for holding a hearing to draw attention to this issue of national 
importance. It is critical that Congress take action now to assure that children who are currently 
instability house gain access to permanent and affordable housing. 

Sincerely, 



Sheila Crowley 
President & CEO 
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Decembers, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Insurance, 

Housing and Community Opportunity 
Committee on Financial Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

The National Network for Youth writes in enthusiastic support of the Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. 

The National Network for Youth has been championing the needs of runaway, homeless, and other 
disconnected youth for over 35 years. Our members are community-based, faith-based, and public 
organizations along with their neighborhood youth, adults, associations, and regional and state networks of 
youth workers. The National Network for Youth is committed to ensuring that opportunities for growth and 
development be available to our neighborhood youth everywhere. The youth we work with face greater odds 
due to abuse, neglect, exploitation, lack of resources, pregnancy and parenting, community prejudice, differing 
abilities, barriers to learning, and other life challenges. Many of the youth our members support are 
experiencing a runaway crisis or a homelessness episode. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act (H.R. 32) proposes to amend the definition of "homeless" in Title IV of the 
McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act, applicable to the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and other federal programs that rely upon the Title IV definition, to include children, youth, 
and their families who are verified as homeless by personnel administering four federal programs: school district 
homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (RHYA) programs; and Early Intervention programs under the individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act builds on progress made by Congress in the Homeless Emergency 
Assistance and Rapid Transition to Housing Act (HEARTH ACT) of 2009 to improve access to HUD homeless 
assistance programs for homeless children, youth, and families. That legislation included as a new eligibility 
category for HUD homeless assistance programs those children, youth, and families considered homeless under 
other federal statutory definitions of the term "homeless." Unfortunately, Congress undermined its own 
expansion intent by attaching additional limiting criteria to these other federal definitions. Making matters 
worse, HUD has imposed additional impediments In its recently-promulgated rule elaborating the HEARTH 
statutory definition of "homeless." 

Take for example, the manner in which some homeless youth are deemed eligible under H.R. 32 compared to 
the HEARTH Act and final HEARTH rule. Under the Homeless Child and Youth Act, any youth considered 
homeless under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act would also be considered homeless under the McKinney- 
Vento Title IV definition, provided that youth obtained a certification from a Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
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National Network for Youth 

Re; Homeless Children and Youth Act 

December 8, 2011 Page 2 

provider, a McKinney-Vento school district liaison, or a representative of the other two education programs 
identified in the bill. 

Under the HEARTH definition and final rule, these very same youth, in addition to obtaining a provider 
certification, also would need to present evidence of other factors being met before they could be considered 
homeless under the HUD definition, including not having had permanent housing any time during the 60 days 
prior to applying for homeless assistance; and having have experienced two or more moves during the 60 days 
prior to applying for HUD homeless assistance. On top of it, the definition rule establishes a laborious set of 
written documentation of these conditions. These additional requirements will be near-impossible for an 
unaccompanied homeless youth to meet - and to what end? 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act is a common-sense response to prior missed opportunities to fully include 
homeless children, youth and families in the McKinney-Vento Title IV definition of "homeless." H.R. 32 
establishes a streamlined and efficient referral process for homeless children and youth to access HUD homeless 
assistance services. It will improve interoperability between federal homeless programs, homeless assistance 
providers within local communities, and even between homeless assistance projects within multi-service 
homeless assistance agencies. And in so doing, the Homeless Children and Youth Act will ensure that there is no 
wrong door for any homeless child, youth, or family in this nation to enter for receiving the resources and 
supports necessary for ending their homeless condition. 

The National Network for Youth urges Congress to swiftly pass the Homeless Children and Youth Act {H.R. 32). 
Sincerely, 

Deborah Shore 
Chair, Board of Directors 
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. _ NATIONAL NETWORK 2001 s street, NW v. ■ .• 

' TO END DOMESTIC suitew 

VIOLENCE WASHINGTON, DC 20009 

NNEDV 
December 13, 2011 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 2051 5 Washington DC 2051 5 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

The National Network to End Domestic Violence, on behalf of the 56 state and territory domestic violence 
coalitions, their approximately 2,000 member local domestic violence programs, and the millions of victims 
and families they serve, gives its support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1 . This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of 
homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal 
program personnel from four federal programs; school district homeless liaisons designated under the 
education subtitle of the McKinney- Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless 
children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It reduces the unnecessary and unsafe burden 
created by the requirement for multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive 
documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance, 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, 
children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. As you know, domestic 
violence, sexual assault, dating violence and stalking often lead to housing instability and homelessness for 
victims and their children, Although the HEARTH Act does clarify that victims fleeing such situations are 
considered homeless, the HUD interpretation of these situations is rather limited. Additionally, not all 
victims identify as domestic or sexual violence victims to housing providers. In such cases and where the 
family has received support from the aforementioned federal programs, H.R. 32 would help families in crisis 
access the services they need. 

For these reasons, we strongly support H.R. 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of homeless 
families and victims of domestic violence. 

Sincerely, 



President 

National Network to End Domestic Violence 
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School Social Work Association of America 
3001 Veazey Terrace, NW • Suite 825 
Washington, DC 20008 


December 8, 201 1 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 


On behalf of the School Social Work Association of America (SSWAA), I am writing in support of H.R. 32, 
The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are 
verified as homeless by federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons 
designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, Part C. 


School social workers are in a unique position to understand the conflicts within current law and the importance 
of passing H.R. 32. School social workers often serve as the school district’s homeless liaison under McKinney- 
Vento. More important, a regular part of the job of all school social workers is to connect homeless families 
with services that ensure their children have a safe living environment and receive a good education. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless children and 
youth to access HUD homeless services. This process is in contrast to HUD's recently released regulations on 
the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long periods of 
homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD 
homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully 
implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house families, 
children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local communities are the 
best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless families and youth are most in 
need of housing and services. Service providers make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be 
permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

SSWAA strongly supports HR 32. We look forw'ard to working with you to achieve these goals. Please feel free 
to contact Director of Government Relations Myma Mandlawitz (mrmassociates@verizon.netl for any 
assistance. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless children and youth. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick Streeck, MSW, ACSW 
Executive Director 


Tel/Fax: 202.686.1637 • www.sswaa.org 
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December 13, 2011 


The Honorable Judy Biggert 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This legislation 
amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of homelessness to 
include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by federal program personnel 
from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education subtitle of 
the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and 
Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for homeless 
children and youth to access HUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s recently released 
regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for multiple moves and long 
periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and recordkeeping, before a family or 
youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the Homeless Children and Youth Act is 
modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost 
Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and house 
families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. People in local 
communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know which homeless 
families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers make these 
determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of all homeless 
children and youth. 

Sincerely, 


Kristin Rucinski 
The Road Home 
Interim Executive Director 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The U.S. Department of Education's (ED) Office of Elementary and Secondary Education (OESE) requires all State 
Educational /^encies (SEAs) and Local Educational Agencies (l£As) to submit information regarding child and youth 
homelessness. This information enables the office, under the Education for Homeless Children and Youth (EHCY) 
Program, to determine the extent to which States ensure that children and youth experiencing homelessness have 
access to a free, appropriate public education under Tide Vfl, Subtitle B, of the McKinney-Vento Homeless 
Assistance Act. The purpose of the EHCY Program is to improve educational outcomes for children and youth in 
homeless situations. This program is designed to ensure that all homeless children and youth have equal access to 
public education and that SEAs and LEAs review and revise policies and regulations to remove barriers to 
enrollment, attendance, and academic achievement. 

The Department requires all States to report data on prc^ram performance and revise and recertify any data 
identified as incomplete or inconsistent. Data reflect information obtained principally from LEAs with McKinney- 
Vento subgrants; however, some information regarding all LEAs in the State is also required. 

There is some variation in the number of LEAs reporting data and receiving subgrants across the three years 
represented in this report. Furthermore, as for the number of LEAs with subgrants, SY 2009-10 was the 
implementation year of the additional McKinney-Vento Education for Homeless Children and Youth funds 
authorized by the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. Also, the data reporting guidelines were 
clarified over this period, which resulted in the counting of all LEAs participating in consortia or served by a 
regional grantee as LEAs with subgrants. The reported increase in the number of homeless children and youth 
enrolled in or served by LEAs with subgrants can be attributed to the increase in the number of LEAs with 
subgrants reporting data in addition to actual increases of numbers of homeless children and youth enrolled by 
these LEAs in many States. 

States submit McKinney-Vento Education for Homeless Children and Youth data to ED using two methods during 
two periods. Most of the data are programmed and submitted in the Fall via the EDFocts data collection system, 
which populates tables in the Consolidated State Performance Report (CSPR). The CSPR also has questions or 
tables requiring manual entry or comment before certification and submission via ED's Data Exchange Network 
(EDEN). After the data are reviewed by the program offices, there is a revision period prior to recertification of the 
data in the Spring. The data summarized in this report include a three-year comparison from SY 2007-08 through 
SY 2009-10. The results of the data are summarized below by CSPR question: 

• Number of LEAs with and without McKinney-Vento subgrants (1.9.0) 

In SY 2009-10, LEAs that received McKinney-Vento subgrants (3,046) represented 19% of the total 
number of LEAs reported (15,906). There was a 76% increase between SY 2008-09 and SY 2009-10 in the 
number of LEAs receiving subgrants (1,729) and a 123% increase in the number of LEAs receiving 
subgrants over the three-year period SY 2007-08 through SY 2009-10. 

Those LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants reported 80% (748,538) of the total number of homeless 
students enrolled (939,903). LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants that reported data (2,866) only 
comprise 21% of ail LEAs who submitted data (13.887). 
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• Number of homeless students enrolled in LEAs with and without McKinney-Vento subgrants (1.9.1.1) 

The McKinney-Vento definition of enrolled students indudes those students attending classes and 
participating fully in school activities. For data collection purposes, an enrolled student includes any child 
for whom a current enrollment record exists. 

939,903 homeless students were reported enrolled by LEAs with and without subgrants in SY 2009-10, a 2 
percent decrease from SY 2008-09 (956,914) and an 18% increase over the three-year period SY 2007-08 
( 794 , 617 ) to SY 2009-10. 

• Primary nighttime residence by category In LEAs with and without McKinney-Vento subgrants {1.9.1.2) 

The primary nighttime residence for the purpose of data reporting is the student's nighttime residence 
when he/she was determined eligible for McKinney-Vento services. The primary nighttime residence 
categories are sheltered, unsheltered, hotels/motels, and doubled-up. The number of students whose 
primary nighttime residence was categorized as sheltered or doubled-up increased and the number of 
students whose primary nighttime residence was categorized as unsheltered or hotels/motels decreased 
between SY 2008-09 and SY 2009-10. The number of students whose primary residence is classified as 
"doubled-up" has been the most frequently reported category for the past three years and has increased 
33% over that three-year period. 

• Homeless students served in LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants {1.9.2.1) 

The definition of "served" for the purposes of data collection for the McKinney-Vento program includes 
homeless children who have been served in any way through McKinney-Vento subgrant-funded staff or 
activities. It is possible for a child to be served in a district, but not enrolled in that district Over 852,000 
students were reported served by McKinney-Vento subgrantees in 2009-10, a 38% Increase from SY 2008- 
09 (617,027) and an 81% increase for the three-year period SY 2007-08 (472,309) to SY 2009-10. 

• Subpopulations of homeless students served in LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants (1.9.2.2) 

ED data systems categorize subpopulations of homeless students as unaccompanied youth, migratory 
children and youth, children with disabilities (IDEA), and children with limited English proficiency (LEP).’' 
Each category showed significant increases in the number served in SY 2009-10. All categories also 
showed significant increases in the number served over the three-year period SY 2007-08 to SY 2009-10. 

• Educational support services offered in LEAS served by McKinney-Vento subgrantees {1.9.2.3) 

This question addresses the number of subgranted LEAs offering each of a number of support services to 
homeless students. As the total number of LEAs receiving subgrants has increased over the three-year 
period, so has the number of LEAs reporting the provision of these services for homeless students. 

• Barriers to the education of homeless students in LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants (1,9.2.4) 


‘The CSPR uses the term "Limited English Proficient" (LEP) b} describe English Learners (ELs). 
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This question addresses the number of subgranted LEAs who have experienced each of the following 
barriers to the education of homeless children and youth; eligibility for homeless services, school 
selection, transportation, school records. Immunizations, other medical records, and miscellaneous 
barriers. Transportation is the barrier reported most by LEAs receiving subgrants and has been for the 
past six years. 

• Academic performance of homeless students served in LEAs with McKInney-Vento subgrants (1.9.2.5.1 
and 1.9.2.5.2) 

The Department collects data on the number and percentage of homeless students in LEAs receiving 
subgrants who are assessed in both reading and mathematics and on the proficiency levels of those 
assessed. 

o Reading: The number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state reading test in LEAs 
with subgrants in SY 2009-10 (235,917) increased 41% from the number of homeless students 
taking the reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (167,017). This number also 
represents an increase of 53% from the number of homeless students taking the reading test in 
SY 2007-08 (153,643). 

o Of the number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state reading test in LEAs with 
subgrants in SY 2009-10 (235,917), 53% (125,184) met or exceeded proficiency standards in 
reading. This is a three percentage point increase from the 50% (83,926) of homeless students 
who were found to meet or exceed proficiency standards in reading in LEAs with subgrants in SY 
2008-09 (167,017). 

o Mathematics: The number of homeless students In grades 3-8 taking the state mathematics test 
in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009-10 (235,829) increased 42% from the number of homeless 
students taking the mathematics test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (166,104). This 
number also represents an increase of 53% from the number of homeless students taking the 
mathematics test in SY 2007-08 (153,860). 

o Of the number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state mathematics test in LEAs with 
subgrants in SY 2009-10 (235,829), 52% (122,941) met or exceeded proficiency standards in 
mathematics. This is a two percentage point increase from the 50% (83,104) of homeless 
students who were found to meet or exceed proficiency standards in mathematics in LEAs with 
subgrants in SY 2008-09 (166,104). 
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CSPR DATA COLLECTION SUMMARY 

The online portal for the CSPR opened for manual entry and certification on November 8, 2010, and closed on 
December 17, 2010. The portal reopened for corrections and recertification on February 28, 2011, and closed on 
March 16, 2011. Ail fifty States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Bureau of Indian Education {B!E) 
submitted SY 2009-10 data. 

Following is an analysis of the data submitted for SY 2009-10, including comparisons with data submitted for SY 
2007-08 and SY 2008-09. 

LEAS WITH AND WITHOUT MCKINNEY-VENTO SUBGRANTS (1.9.0) 

The total number of LEAs with and without subgrants reported by the fifty States,^ the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the BIE in SY 2009-10 was 15,906, a three percent increase from SY 2008-09 (15,460). Of these LEAs, 
13,887 submitted data {87%}, a 2 percent increase from the number of LEAs submitting data in SY 2008-09 
(13,561). Nineteen percent (3,046) of these LEAs had McKinney-Vento subgrants. Of all subgranted LEAs, 2,866 
submitted data for SY 2009-10 (94%), a 72% increase from the number of subgrantees submitting data in SY 2008- 
09 (1,668) and a 111% increase from the number of subgrantees submitting data in SY 2007-08 (1,356). The 
increase in the number of subgrantees submitting data over this period can be attributed in part to the availability 
of funds for additional McKinney-Vento Education for Homeless Children and Youth subgrant awards through the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2(X)9, and in part to a clarification in the data collection guidance first 
issued in SY 2007-08 to report all LEAs in regional consortia, or those served by a regional LEA subgrantee, as LEAs 
with subgrants. 

Forty-one States^ (77%) had all LEAs, with and without subgrants, submitting data. Twelve States (23%) did not 
have all LEAs In their State submit data, either those LEAs with subgrants, LEAs without subgrants, or a 
combination of both. Some States are continuing to transition to new electronic data reporting systems and are 
working toward future collection of data from all LEAs. 


2 The term "State” is used to refer to all reporting entities, including the fifty States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and BIE. This 
report has submissions from fifty-three (S3) States. 

^ Pennsylvania does not report data in LEAs without subgrants as subgrant funds are applied to all LEAs in the State. Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico each reported only one LEA. This LEA receives subgrant funds Illinois reported no LEAs that receive subgrants. 
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Table 1 

Total LEAs With and Without McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.0), Three-Year Comparison 
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Figure 1 

Total lEAs With and Without McKinney-Vento Subgrants Reporting (CSPR 1.9.0), 
Three- Year Comparison 
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HOMELESS STUDENTS ENROLLED IN LEAS WITH AND WITHOUT MCKINNEY-VENTO 
SUBGRANTS (1.9. 1.1) 

Homeless children and youth are defined as "enrolled" if they are attending classes and participating fully in school 
activities. A total of 939,903 homeless students were reported enrolled in ail LEAs in the SY 2009-10 CSPR data 
collection, a two percent decrease from the SY 2008^ total of 956,914. Nationally, 42 States (79%) reported 
increases in the total number of homeless children and youth enrolled in LEAs with and without subgrants in 
SY 2009-10. Eleven States (21%) reported a decrease in the number of homeless children and youth enrolled in 
SY 2009-10 from the number enrolled in SY 2008-09. 


Table 2 

Total Enrolled in LEAs With and Without McKinney Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.1.1), 
Three-Year Comparison 
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Figure 2 

Total Enrolled in LEAs With and Without McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.L1), 
Three-Year Comparison 
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The following table portrays the three-year comparison of the total number of homeless students enrolled by State 
and includes each State's percentage of the total number of homeless students enrolled nationally. 

Table 3 

Total Enrolled in LEAs With and Without McKinney Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.1.1 ), 

Three-Year Comparison by State 
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1,158 

0.1 

-6 

-11 16 

MARYLAND 

8,813 

1.1 

10,676 

1.1 

13,158 

1.4 

21 

' BBH 

MASSACHUSETTS 

12,449 

1.6 

12,269 

1.3 

13,090 

1.4 

•1 

||||||||H 

MICHIGAN 

18,435 

2.3 

18,706 

2.0 

22,189 

2.4 

1 

' 19 ' IIIIIIQIIII 

MINNESOTA 

8,163 

1,0 

7,590 

0.8 

9,221 

1.0 

-7 


MISSISSIPPI 

9,926 

1.2 

8,525 

0.9 

7,499 

0.8 

-14 

w—i 

MISSOURI 

11,977 

1.5 

14.350 

1.5 

16,654 

1.8 

20 


MONTANA 

887 

0.1 

1,308 

0.1 

1,445 

0.2 

47 


NEBRASKA 

1,530 

0.2 

1,752 

0.2 

2,188 

0.2 

15 


NEVADA 

6,647 

0.8 

8,670 

0.9 

8,841 

0.9 

30 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

2,087 

0.3 

2,130 

0.2 

2,573 

0.3 

2 

23 

NEW JERSEY 

6,033 

0.8 

7,890 

0.8 

6,250 

0.7 

31 

-21 1 4 

NEW MEXICO 

6,152 

0.8 

8380 

0.9 

9,432 

1.0 

36 


NEW YORK 


-st.SXl', 

. 76,117 ; 

8.0 

82,409 

8.8 



NORTH CAROUNA 

16,937 

2.1 

18,693 

2.0 

21,019 

2.2 

10 

...12. . lllglll 

NORTH DAKOTA 

686 

0.1 

1,149 

0.1 

836 

0.1 

67 

BaBBiBBIBHii 

OHIO 

14,483 

1.8 

16,059 

1.7 

19,113 

2.0 

11 

19' 

OKUHOMA 

9,179 

1.2 

12,139 

1.3 

15,910 

1.7 

32 


OREGON 

15,839 

2.0 

18,051 

1.9 

19,954 

2.1 

14 


PENNSYLVANIA 

11,756 

1.5 

12,438 

1.3 

18,204 

1.9 

6 


PUERTO RICO 

4,336 

0.5 

4,064 

0,4 

4,464 

0.5 

-6 

HHquII 

RHODE ISLAND 

746 

0.1 

1,099 

0.1 

996 

0.1 

47 

1 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

7,413 

0,9 

8,738 

0.9 

10,820 

1,2 

18 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

1,430 

0.2 

1,794 

0.2 

1312 

0.2 

25 

-16 , 1 6 

TENNESSEE 

8,031 

1.0 

9,836 

ID 

11,458 

1.2 

22 

HBBifttBIHH 43 

TEXAS 

53,242 

'^-6.7 

»&,940 

' 8.5 

76,095 if 

8.»% 

iS- 52 

•5 1 --13 

UTAH 

11,270 

1.4 

14,016 

1.5 

15,702 

1.7 

24 

39 

VERMONT 

789 

0,1 

662 

0.1 

785 

0.1 

-16 
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Total 

Enrolled 

SY0708 

Percent 
of Total 
Enrolled 

SY07G8 

Total 

Em-ofled 

SY0809 

of Total - - 
Enrdied - 

Total 

•ERroi!^ 

SYC»10 

■ 

Percent 

ofTotal 

Enrolled 

SY0910 

U,^ 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0809 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY00809 

and 

SY0910’ 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708an 

d SY0910 
(BYear) 

ViRGiNIA 

11.77C> 

1.5 

12,768 

13 

14,223 

1.5 



21 

, WASHINGTON 

18,670 

2.3 

20,780 

2.2 

21,826 

2.3 

11 

17 

WEST VIRGINIA 

2,909 

0-4 

4,257 

0.4 

4,817 

0.5 

46 


66 

WISCONSIN 

9,331 

1.2 

10,955 

1.1 

12,029 

1.3 

17 

29 

WYOMING 

732 

0.1 

724 

Q.l 

1,021 

0.1 

-1 

■i 

39 

TOTAL ENROLLED 

ALL STATES 

794,617 

100 

956,914 

100 

939,903 

100 

20 

18 


' States marked in blue in SY 2009-10 had an increase in enrollment of 20% or more. 

States marked in yellow in SY 2009-10 had an increase in enrollment of 19% or less. 

States marked in teal showed a decrease in enrollment between SY 2008-09 and SY 2009-10. 
States highlighted in light blue constitute the largest percentages of^ total national enrollment. 
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The total number of homeless students enrolled nationally in reporting LEAs with and without subgrants decreased 
2 percent between SY 2008-09 and SY 2009-10. A number of States (portrayed in the above map) reported 
Increases in total enrollment of 20% or more. States that reported a 20% or more increase in the number of 
homeless students enrolled in ail LEAs in SY 2009-10 from the number reported in SY 2008-09 were: Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wyoming. States showing a decrease in the number 
of homeless students enrolled in all LEAs between SY 2008-09 and SY 2009-10 were; Bureau of Indian Education, 
California, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Texas. 

Possible factors to which these increases and decreases could be attributed include: 

• Economic downturn (for example, students becoming homeless due to foreclosure) 

• Natural disasters 

• Changes in data collection as States align their data collection processes with the requirements of EDFacts 
and the CSPR 

The four States comprising the largest percentages of the total national enrollment of homeless students in LEAs 
with and without McKinney-Vento subgrants in SY 2(K)9-10 were, in order, California (21%), New York (9 percent), 
Texas (8 percent), and Florida (5 percent). The combined number of students in these four States (400,995) was 
43% of the total enrolled (939,903). 
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Caiifornia has accounted for the largest number of homeless students each year over the three-year period; 
however, the state aggregate from all LEAs submitting data showed a decrease of 94,437 homeless students 
enrolled between SY 2008-09 and SY 2009-10. California explained the decrease in the Comments section for CSPR 
Question 1.9.1. 1 as, "the main cause for this decrease is the data reporting procedures and sources to collect 
homeless data has fully transitioned to a new data system. CDE is currently working to improve the data quality in 
the homeless data collected in this system." Excluding California from the national total, homeless student 
enrollment increased 11% among all other States. 


Table 4 

Total Enrolled in LEAs With and Without McKinney-Vento Subgrants by State 5K 2009 10 (CSPR 
1.9.1.1), States with Largest Percent of Enrollment 



National 

California 

New York 

Texas 

Florida 

Total State 

Total# 

Enrolled 

SY0910 

939,903 

193,796 

82,409 

76,095 

48,695 

400,995 

Percent of 
Total 
Enrolled 

100 

21 

9 

8 

5 

43 


Age 3-5 Not Kindergarten (1.9.1. 1) - Homeless Preschool Children 

The McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act includes homeless children in public preschool programs as follows: 

"Each State Educational Agency shall ensure that each child of a homeless individual and each homeless youth 
have equal access to the same free, appropriate public education, including a public preschool education, as 
provided to other children and youths."* Guidance issued from ED elaborates further to state "children and youth 
and their families receive educational services for which they are eligible, including Head Start, Even Start, and 
preschool programs administered by the LEA."^ 

Homeless children who are enrolled in public preschool programs have been categorized in the CSPR as Age 3-5 
Not Kindergarten for the purpose of data collection since SY 2006-07. Following is a three-year comparison of data 
submitted for this category. 


Table 5 

Age 3-5 Not Kindergarten, Total Enrolled in LEAs With and Without McKinney-Vento Subgrants 
(CSPR 1.9.1. 1 ), Three-Year Comparison 


Age 3-5 Not 
Kindergarten 
ENROLLED 

SY6708 

Enrolled 

SY0809 

Enrolled 

SY0910 

Enrolled 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 and 

SY0809 

Percent 
Change 
Between 
SY0809 and 

SY0910 

Percent 
Change 
Between 
SY0708and 
SY0910 
(3 Year) 

Total All 

States 

27,784 

33,433 

30,995 

20 

-7 

11 


^ Subtitle B of title VII of the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act (42 USC. 11431 etseq., section 721 ) 

^ Children And Youth Program. Title VIl-B Of The McKinn^-Vento Homeless AssisOince Act, As Amended By The No Child Left Behind Act Of 
2001, Non-Regulatory Guidance, United States DepartmentOf Education Washington, DC July 2004. 
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PRIMARY NIGHTTIME RESIDENCE OF HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH ENROLLED IN LEAS 
WITH AND WITHOUT MCKINNEY-VENTO SUBGRANTS (1.9.1.2) 

Primary nighttime residence is defined as the type of residence {e.g., shelter, hotel, doubled-up in the home of a 
relative or friend) vi/here a homeless child or unaccompanied youth is staying at the time of enrollment or the type 
of residence where a currently enrolled child or youth is sta^ng when he or she is identified as homeless.® It is the 
responsibility of the local liaison to record the type of primary nighttime residence at the time of identification. 

As the primary nighttime residence at the time of enrollment Is the basis for identifying homeless children and 
youth, the data counts regarding residence should correspond with data counts recorded for number of homeless 
children and youth enrolled in lEAs with and without sub^ants. For each child recorded, one type of residence for 
this child should be recorded; therefore, totals for number enrolled should equal totals for primary residence. The 
CSPR requires this alignment between the data submitted for total enrolled in LEAs with and without subgrants 
and the data submitted for number of homeless children categorized by primary nighttime residence. 

Forty-seven States (89%) met the CSPR requirement that the primary nighttime residence total equal the total 
enrolled, while six States (11%) did not meet the requirement. Many LEAs collect the primary nighttime residence 
data manually and the SEA does not receive the data electronically, thus the potential exists for missing data and 
mismatched totals. 


Table 6 

Primary Nighttime Residence by Category in All LEAs Reporting Data (CSPR 1.9.1.2), 
Percent of Total and Three-Year Comparison 



SY0708 

Percent of 

SY0708 Total 
Primary 
Nighttime 
Residence 
Reported 

SY0809 

Percent of 

SY0809 Total 

Primary 

Nighttime 

Residence 

Reported 

SY0910 

Percent of 

SY0910 Total 

Primary 

Nighttime 

Residence 

Reported 

Shelters 

164,982 

21 

211,152 

23.1 

179,863 

19 

Doubled Up 

502,082 

65 

606,764 

66.3 

668,024 

71 

Unsheltered 

50,445 

7 

39,678 

4.3 

40,701 

4 

Hotels/Moteis 

56,323 

7 

57,579 

6,3 

47,243 

5 

Total 

773,832 

100 

915,173 

100 

935,831 

100* 


“Results of rounding of fractions may not appear in the chart 


* See Appendix B for detxiiled depnitions of primary nighttime residents categories^ 
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Table 7 

Primary Nighttime Residence by Category in All LEAs Reporting Data (CSPR 1.9.1.2), 
Three-Year Comparison 



SY0708 

SY0809 

1 SY0910 

Percent 

Qtange 

Between 

SY0708and 

SY0809 

Percent 
Change 
Between 
SY0809 and 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708and i 
SY0910 
'(3Year) i 

i Shelters 

164,982 

211,152 

179,863 

28 

-15 

9 ) 

! Doubled Up 

502,082 

606,764 

668,024 

21 

10 

33 

! Unsheltered 

50,445 

39,678 

40,701 

-21 

3 

-19 

i Hotels/Motels 

56,323 

57,579 

47,243 

2 

-18 

-16 

Total 

773,832 

915,173 

935,831 

18 

2 

21 


Figure 5 

Primary Nighttime Residence by Category, SY 2009-10 (CSPR 1.9.1.2), LEAs With and Without 
McKinney-Vento Subgrants 


_ Hotels/Motels, 
47,243, 5% 


1 ; 



.Shelters, 179,863, 
19% 


.A 


a Shelters 
a Doubled Up 
y Unsheltered 
a Hotels/Motels 


V_, 
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HOMELESS STUDENTS SERVED IN LEAS WITH MCKINNEY-VENTO SUBGRANTS {1.9.2.1) 

The definition of students served in the CSPR includes homeless children who have been served in any way 
through McKinney-Vento funds. Services include bodi direct services, as outlined in the McKinney-Vento Act {Sec. 
723), and indirect services, such as those provided by a staff member whose position Is supported through 
McKinney-Vento funds. Also included are 3 through 5 year olds who are preschool age served by the subgrant 
program, regardless of whether or not they are enrolled in a preschool program operated by an LEA, or in a 
preschool program where the LEA Is a partner administratively or financially or has any accountability in 
serving the children. It is important to note that the number of homeless students enrolled in an LEA with a 
subgrant might: 

o Equal the number served, if indirect services can be linked to McKinney-Vento funds; 

o Be more than the number served if subgrant funds support only specific activities like 
transportation, shelter tutoring programs, or preschool programs; or 

o Be less than the number served if subgrant funds support activities such as identifying 
children as homeless who subsequently attend school in another LEA or referring or 
assisting preschooi-aged children to attend non-LEA preschool programs. 

in SY 2009-10, 852,881 homeless children and youth were reported served in LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants 
according to the above definition. This amount is a 38% increase from students reported as served in the 2008-09 
school year (617,027). 

Thirty-five States (66%) reported that the number of homeless students served in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009- 
10 was at lea.st 20% higher than the number reported in SY 2008-09. These States were: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Bureau of Indian Education, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. States showing a decrease in the number of homeless students served in LEAs with 
subgrants between SY 2009-10 and SY 2008-09 were: Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Utah. 


Table 8 

Total Served in LEAs With McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.2, 1), Three-Year Comparison 
and Comparison to Total Enrolled in LEAs with Subgrants 



Total 

Served 

SYOTOS 

Percent 

ofTotal 

Enrolled 

Served in 
LEAs with 
Subgrants 
SY0708 

Total 

Served 

SY0809 

Percent 

of Total 

Enrolled 
in Served 

In LEAs 
with 

Subgrants 

SY0708 

Total 

SY0910 

Percent 

of Total 

Enrolled 

Served in 
LEAs with 
Subgrants 
SY0708 

Percent 

Change 

Setvireen 

SY0708 

and 

SY0809 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0809 

and 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0910 
(3 Year) 

Served in LEAs with 
Subgrants 

472,309 

101 

617,027 

114 

852,881 

114 

31 

38 

81 

Total Enrolled in 

LEAs with 
Subgrants 

468,972 

100 

539,022 

1(X) 

748,538 

100 

15 

39 

60 
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Figure 6 

Total Served in LEAs with McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.2. 1), Three-Year Comparison 



Table 9 

Total Served in LEAs With McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.2. 1), 
Three-Year Comparison by State 


State 

Total 

Served in 

lEAs with 
Subgrants 

SY0708 

Percent 

ofTotal 

Served 

SY0708 

Total 

Served in 

LEAs with 

Subgrants 

SY0809 

Percent 

of Total 

Served 

SY0809 

Total 

Served in 

lEAs with 

Subgrants 

SY0910 

Percent 

ofTotal 

Served 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0809 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0809 

and 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0910 
(3 Year) 

Alabama 

9,464 


9,467 

1.5 

13,308 

1.6 

0 

41 

41 

Alaska 

2,278 

0.5 

2,808 

0.5 

3,497 

0.4 

23 

25 

54 

Arizona 

4,793 

1.0 

5,864 

1.0 

27,172 

3.2 

22 

363 

467 

Arkansas 

899 

0.2 

1,260 

0.2 

1.540 

0.2 

40 

22 

71 

Bureau of Indian 

Education 

536 

0,1 

0 

0.0 

1,536 

0.2 



187 

California 

139,955 

29.6 

185,921 

30.1 

301,275 

35,3 

33 

62 

115 

Colorado 

9,897 

2,1 

12,560 

2.0 

15,288 

1.8 

27 

22 

54 

Connecticut 

973 

0.2 

2,150 

0.3 

1,758 

0.2 

121 

-18 

81 

Delaware 

1,667 

0.4 

1,863 

0.3 

1,899 

0.2 

12 

2 

14 

District of Columbia 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

2,499 

0.3 




Florida 

30,627 

6.5 

35,842 

5,8 

47.233 

5.5 

17 

32 

54 

Georgia 

11,080 

2.3 

14,234 

2.3 

21,513 

2.5 

28 

51 

94 

Hawaii 

925 

0.2 

1,739 

0.3 

2,966 

0.3 

88 

71 

221 

Idaho 

1,151 

0.2 

1,301 

0.2 

1,974 

0.2 

13 

52 

72 

lllirtois 

13,050 

2.8 

26,460 

4.3 

33.367 

3.9 

103 

26 

156 

Indiana 

5,509 

1.2 

5,808 

0.9 

8,776 

l.O 

5 

51 

59 
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state 

Total 

Served in 

LEAs with 

Subgrants 

SY0708 

Percent 

of Total 

Served 

SY0708 

Total 

Served in 

LEAs wt^ 
Subgrants 

SY0809 

Perrent 

of Tot^ 

S»wd 

SY0809 

Total 

Served in 

lEAswith 

Sut^rants 

SY0910 

Percent 

ofTotal 

Served 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0809 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0809 

and 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0910 

{3 Year) 

Iowa 

1,650 

0.3 

3,270 

0.S 

2,942 

0.3 

98 

-10 

78 

Kansas 

2,421 

0.5 

3,469 

0.6 

6,622 

0.8 

43 

91 

174 

Kentucky 

14,532 

3,1 

13,791 

2.2 

20,761 

2.4 

-5 

51 

43 

Louisiana 

16,248 

3.4 

15,929 

2.6 

22,705 

2.7 

-2 

43 

40 

Maine 

302 

0.1 

545 

0.1 

421 

0.0 

80 

•23 

39 

Maryland 

6,228 

1.3 

9.17S 

1.5 

10,970 

1.3 

47 

20 

76 

Massachusetts 

9,254 

2.0 

7,195 

1.2 

9,734 

1.1 

-22 

35 

5 

Michigan 

15,682 

3.3 

16,973 

2.8 

9,724 

1.1 

8 

-43 

-38 

Minnesota 

6,950 

1.5 

7,331 

1-2 

8,760 

1.0 


19 

26 

Mississippi 

4,541 

1.0 

4,«)8 

0.7 

6,156 

0.7 

1 

34 

36 

Missouri 

1,814 

0.4 

4,934 

0.8 

11,802 

1.4 

172 , 

139 

551 

Montana 

558 

0.1 

887 

0.1 

1,308 

0.2 

59 

47 

134 

Nebraska 

1,409 

0.3 

1307 

0.2 

1,920 

0.2 


27 

36 

Nevada 

6,422 

1.4 

8,099 

1.3 

8,815 

1.0 

26 

9 

37 

New Hampshire 

610 

0.1 

768 

0.1 

1,561 

0.2 

26 

103 

156 

New Jeney 

1,335 

0.3 

781 

0.1 

1,012 

0.1 

•41 

30 

-24 

New Mexico 

6,204 

1,3 

7.975 

1.3 

8,723 

1.0 

29 

9 

41 

New York 

22,506 

4.8 

34,788 

5.6 

28,658 

3.4 

55 

■18 

27 

North Carolina 

5,850 

1,2 

18,815 

3.0 

12,130 

1.4 

222 

-36 

107 

North Dakota 

306 

0.1 

356 

0.1 

354 

0.0 

16 

-1 

16 

Ohio 

11,024 

23 

13,291 

2.2 

18,120 

2.1 

21 

36 

64 

Oklahoma 

4,112 

0.9 

7,488 

1.2 

9,373 

1.1 

82 

25 

128 

Oregon 

9,096 

1.9 

10,061 

1.6 

23,158 

2.7 

11 

130 

155 

Pennsylvania 

12,799 

2.7 

20.288 

3.3 

19,457 

2.3 

59 

-4 

52 

Puerto Rico 

3,400 

0.7 

4,051 

0.7 

4,094 

0.5 

19 

1 

20 

Rhode Island 

369 

0.1 

425 

0.1 

464 

0.1 

IS 

9 

26 

South Carolina 

4,359 

0.9 

5,231 

0.8 

5,880 

0.7 

20 

12 

35 

South Dakota 

1,219 

0.3 

1,812 

0.3 

1,154 

0.1 

49 

-36 

-5 

Tennessee 

6,387 

1.4 

7.766 

1.3 

9,351 

1.1 

22 

20 

46 

Texas 

32,176 

6.8 

38,540 

6.2 

49,309 

5.8 

20 

28 

53 

Utah 

8,182 

1.7 

11,«)3 

1.9 

9,381 

1.1 

45 

•21 

15 

Vermont 

210 

0.0 

178 

0.0 

260 

0.0 

-IS 

46 

24 

Virginia 

7,658 

1.6 

9,481 

1.5 

11,940 

1.4 

24 

26 

56 

Washington 

5,844 

1.2 

7,982 

13 

18,C»2 

2.1 

37 

126 

209 

West Virginia 

1,232 

0.3 

2,414 

0.4 

2,875 

0.3 

96 

19 

133 

Wfisconsin 

6,246 

1.3 

7,210 

1.2 

8,705 

1,0 

15 

21 

39 

Wyoming 

370 

0.1 

433 

0.1 

619 

0,1 

17 

43 

67 

Total 

472,309 

1(K).0 

617,027 

100 

852,881 

100 

31 

38 

81 
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SUBPOPULATIONS OF HOMELESS STUDENTS REPORTED SERVED IN LEAS WITH MCKINNEY- 
VENTO SUBGRANTS (1. 9.2.2) 

The next two tables and Figure 7 report the subpopulations of students served by McKinney-Vento subgrantees 
and the kinds of services they receive. There were significant increases in all subpopuiations between SY 2008-09 
and SY 2009-10. The number of unaccompanied youth as reported in SY 2009-10 increased 23% over what was 
reported in SY 2008-09; migratory children and youth Increased 37%; children with disabilities increased 44%; and 
children with limited English proficiency increased 38%. 

Over the three-year period SY 2007-08 through SY 2CK)9-10, marked increases were also shown in the number of 
homeless students reported in each of the subpopulations: unaccompanied youth (51%), homeless migratory 
children and youth (45%), children with disabilities (58%), and children with limited English proficiency (78%). 


Table 10 

Subpopulations of Homeless Students Served in LEAs With McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 
1.9.2.2), Three-Year Comparison 



SY0708 

SY0809 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0809 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0809 

and 

SY0910 

Percent 

Change 

Between 

SY0708 

and 

SY0910 
(3 year) 

Unaccompanied Youth 

43,172 

52,950 

65,317 

23 

23 

51 

Migratory Children/Youth 

7,754 

8,204 

11,526 

6 

37 

45 

Children with Disabilities 
(IDEA) 

66,306 

72,984 

104,795 

10 

44 

58 

Limited English Proficient 
(LEP) Students 

62,361 

80,525 

111,188 

29 

38 

78 


Note: The subpopulations categories are not mutually exclusive. Homeless student counts may be duplicated. It is possible for homeless 
students to be counted in more than one subpopulation; i.e., an unaccompanied youth may simultaneously be a migrant LBP student who 
receives special education services. 
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Figure 7 

Subpopulations of Homeless Students Served in LEAs with McKinney-Vento Subgrants (CSPR 
1. 9.2.2), Three-Year Comparison 



20,000 40,000 60,000 80,000 100,000 


Unaccompanied Youth 


Migratory Children/Youth 


Children with Disabilities 
(IDEA) 


limited English Proficient 
(LEP) Students 


aSY0708 

gSY0809 

&itSY0910 


Table 11 

Subpopulations of Homeless Students Served in LEAs with McKinney- Vento Subgrants Percent 
of Total Served (CSPR 1.9.2. 2), Three-Year Comparison 


School 

Year 

Total S«ved in 
, , LEAs with 
Sufagrants 

Unaccompanied. 

Youth 

Percent 
of Total 
Served 

Migratory 

Children/ 

Youth 

Percent 
of Total 
Served 

Children with 
Disabilities 
(IDEA) 

Percent 
of Total 
Served 

Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) 
Students 

Percent 
of Total 
Served 

SY0708. 

472,309 

43,172 

9 

7,754 

2 

66,306 

14 

62,361 

13 

SY0809 

617,027 

52,950 

9 

8,204 

1 

72,984 

12 

80,525 

13 

SY0910 

852,881 

65,317 

S 

11,256 

1 

104,795 

12 

111,118 

13 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES PROVIDED BY LEAS WITH MCKINNEY-VENTO SUB6RANTS 
(1.9.2.3) 

The following table illustrates how many of the LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants in States that reported data 
provided various educational support services to homeless children and youth. The number of LEAs providing each 
service in SY 2009-10 is remarkably consistent across services, with over 70% of all LEAs with subgrants providing 
14 of the 18 indicated services. Over 80% of these LEAs are providing staff development and awareness, 
transportation, inter-organizational coordination, clothing, sdiool supplies, and referral services. 

Table 12 

Number of LEAs with McKinney-Vento Subgrants Providing Educational Support Services (CSPR 
1.9.23), Three-Year Comparison 


Educational Support Services Provided for 
Homeless Children and Youth {1.9.2.3) 

SY0708 

Percent of 

Total 

Subgrants 

Reporting 

SY0809 

Percent of 
Total 
Subgrants 
Reporting 

SY0910 

Percent of 

Total 

Subgrants 

Reporting 

Total LEAs with Subgrants Reporting 

1,356 

100 

1,668 

100 

2,866 

100 

Educational Support Services 







Tutoring or other instructional support 

862 

64 

1,050 

63 

2,228 

78 

Expedited evaluations 

510 

38 

676 

41 

1,510 

53 

Staff professional development and avYareness 

915 

67 

1,211 

73 

2,295 

80 

Refen^ls for medical, dental and other health 
services 

830 

61 

1,133 

68 

2,182 

76 

Transportation 

974 

72 

1,183 

71 

2,405 

84 

Eariy diildhood programs 


39 

613 

37 

1,632 

57 

Assistance with participation in school programs 

902 

67 

1,164 

70 

2,230 

78 

Before, after'School, mentoring, summer programs 

852 

63 

1,038 

62 

2,067 

72 

Obtaining or transferring records necessary for 
enrollment 

766 

56 

983 

59 

2,033 

71 

Parent education related to rights and resources for 
children 

888 

65 

1,150 

69 

2,223 

78 

Coordination between schools and agencies 

806 

59 

971 

SS 

2,381 

83 

Counseling 

710 

52 

8S3 

SI 

2,010 

70 

Addressing needs relating to domestic violence 

816 

60 

88S 

53 

1,768 

62 

Clothing to meet a school requirement 

885 

65 


66 

2,455 

86 

School supplies 

975 

72 

1,262 

76 

2,761 

96 

Referral to other programs and services 

811 

60 

1,168 

70 

2,304 

80 

Emergency assistance related to school attendance 

920 

68 

902 

54 

2,057 

72 

Other services 

332 

24 

869 

52 

477 

17 
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BARRIERS TO THE EDUCATION OF HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH (1. 9.2.4) 

For the purposes of federal data collection, a barrier is defined as a situation in which difficulties or conflicts have 
arisen related to the enrollment, attendance, and provision of services for homeless students, and have required 
the intervention of the local liaison or other homeless education staff to resolve. The most common barrier to the 
education of homeless children and youth reported by LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants for SY 2009-10 was 
transportation to and from the school of origin. Transportation was the barrier listed most frequently by 1,761 
lEAs (61%) with McKinney-Vento subgrants. It has been the barrier most frequently listed by LEAs with subgrants 
for the past six school years. 

The following table illustrates bow many of the LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants reported by States who 
actually submitted data reported these barriers to the education of homeless children and youth. 

Table 13 

Number of LEAs with McKinney-Vento Subgrants Reporting Barriers to the Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth (CSPR 1.9.2.4), Three-Year Comparison 


Barriers to the Education of Homeless 
Children and Youth (1.9.2.4} 

SY0708 

1 

Percent 

of Total 
Subgrants 
Reporting 

SY0809 

Percent 

of Total 
Subgrants 
Reporting 

SY0910 

Percent 

of Total 
Subgrants 
Reporting 

Total LEAs with Subgrants Reporting 

1,356 

100 

1,668 

100 

2,866 

100 

Barriers 







Eligibility for Homeless Services 

411 

30 

378 

23 

1,399 

49 

School Selection 

373 

28 

449 

27 

1,275 

44 

Transportation 

683 

so 

847 

51 

1,761 

61 

School Records 

372 

27 

406 

24 

1,346 

47 

immunizations 

340 

25 

266 

16 

1,275 

44 

Other Medical Records 

194 

14 

159 

10 

182 


Other Barriers 

334 

25 

507 

30 

1,276 

4S 


“One State submitted the number of students instead of the number of subgranls for this question in SY 2008-09. This State's responses have 
been omitted from the totals for each category for SY 2008-09. 
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ACADEMIC PROGRESS OF HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN LEAS WITH MCKINNEY-VENTO 
SUBGRANTS (CSPR L.9.2.5.1: READING; AND i.9.2.5.2: MATHEMATICS) 

The Eiementary and Secondary Education Act requires testing of academic progress in grades 3-8 and once in high 
school, The following information pertains to LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants only. Since testing is not 
required in public pre-kindergarten programs through Grade 2, or In ungraded settings, collection of academic 
achievement data for homeless children and youth Is neither required nor reported for those categories. High 
mobility of homeless children and youth, either moving out of the district after being identified or absent during 
the testing time, can cause the number of students assessed In LEAs with subgrants to be unequal to the number 
reported served in LEAs with subgrants. 

Data Collection Results: Grades 3-8 

READING 

The number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009-10 
(235,917) was reported as having increased 41% from the number of homeless students taking the reading test in 
LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (167,017). 

The number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009-10 
(235,917) increased 53% from the number of homeless students taking the reading test in SY 2007-08 (153,643). 

Of the number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009- 
10 (235,917), 53% (125,184) met or exceeded state proficiency standards in reading, This is a three percentage 
point increase from the 50% of homeless students who were found to meet or exceed state proficiency standards 
in reading in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (83,926 of 167,017). 

MATHEMATICS 

The number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state mathematics test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 
2009-10 (235,829) increased 42% from the number of homeless students taking the mathematics test in LEAs with 
subgrants in SY 2008-09 (166,104). 

The number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state mathematics test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 
2009-10 (235,829) increased 53% from the number of homeless students taking the mathematics test in SY 2007- 
08(153,860). 

Of the number of homeless students in grades 3-8 taking the state mathematics test In LEAs with subgrants in SY 
2009-10 (235,829), 52% (122,941) met or exceeded state proficiency standards in mathematics. This is a two 
percentage point increase from the 50% of homeless students who were found to meet or exceed state proficiency 
standards in mathematics in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (83,104 of 166,104). 
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Data Collection Results: High School 

READING 

The number of homeless students in high school taking the state reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009-10 
{30,439) decreased 2 percent from the number of homeless high school students taking the reading test in LEAs 
with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (30,936), 

The number of homeless students in high school taking the state reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009-10 
(30,439) decreased 14% from the number of homeless high school students taking the reading test in SY 2007-08 
(35,502). 

Of the number of homeless students in high school taking the state reading test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009- 
10 (30,439), 48% (14,479) met or exceeded state proficiency standards in reading. This is a three percentage point 
increase from the 45% of homeless high school students who were found to meet or exceed state proficiency 
standards in reading in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 {14,036 of 30,936). 

MATHEMATICS 

The number of homeless students in high school taking the state mathematics test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 
2009-10 (32,185) increased 10 percent from the number of homeless high school students taking the mathematics 
test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (29,341). 

The number of homeless students in high school taking the mathematics test in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2009-10 
(32,185) decreased 9 percent from the number of homeless high school students taking the state mathematics test 
in SY 2007-08 (35,403). 

Of the number of homeless students in high school taking the state mathematics rest in LEAs with subgrants in SY 
2009-10 (32,185), 38% (12,375) met or exceeded state proficiency standards in mathematics. 

There is no percentage point increase or decrease from the 38% of homeless high school students who were found 
to meet or exceed state proficiency standards in mathematics in LEAs with subgrants in SY 2008-09 (11,189 of 
29,341), 
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Table 14 

Academic Progress of Homeless Children and Youth in LEAs with McKinney-Vento Subgrants 
(CSPR 1.9,2. 5.1 and 1.9.2.5.2), Three-Year Comparison 


Academic Progress of Homeless Oilldren and Youth SY 2009-10*^ 



Number Taking 
Reading 

Assessment Test 

Number Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Readily 

Percent Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Reaffirm 

Number Taking 
Mathematics 

Assessment Test 

Number Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Mathematics 

Percent Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Mathematics 

Grade 3 

45,456 

23,843 

52 

45,436 

27,120 

60 

Grade 4 

43,169 

24,011 

56 

43,205 

25,066 

58 

Grade S 

40,316 

22,181 

55 

40,303 

22,270 

55 

Grade 6 

38,000 

19,977 

53 

37,941 

17,993 

47 

Grade 7 

35,243 

18,005 

51 

35,321 

16,015 

45 

Grades 

33,733 

17,167 

51 

33,623 

14,477 

43 

Total Grades 3-8 

235,917 

125,184 

53 

235,829 

122,941 

52 

High School 

30,439 

14,479 

48 

32,185 

12,375 

38 

Total Grades 3-12 

266,356 

139,663 

52 

268,014 

135,316 

50 

Academic Progress of Homeless Children and Youth SY 2008-09 


Number Taking 
Reading 

Assessment Test 

Number Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Reading 

Percent Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Reading 

Number Taking 
Mathematics 

Assessment Test 

Number Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 

In Mathematics 

Percent Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Mathematics 

Grade 3 

31,583 

15,826 

50 

31,541 

18,343 

58 

Grade 4 

30,372 

15,990 

53 

30,479 

17,212 

56 

Grade 5 

28,799 

14,895 

52 


14,990 

53 

Grade 6 

26,425 

13,293 

50 

26,342 

11,732 

45 

Grade? 

25,529 

12,221 

48 

25,104 

10,983 

44 

Grade 8 

24,309 

11,701 

48 

24,130 

9,844 

41 

Total Grades 3-8 

167,017 

83,926 

50 

166,104 

83,104 

50 

High School 

30,936 

14,036 

45 

29,341 

11,189 

38 

Total Grades 3-12 

197,953 

97.962 

49 

195,445 

94,293 

48 

Academic Progress of Homeless Children and Youth SY 2007-08 


Number Taking 
Reading 

Assessment Test 

Number Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 

In Reading 

Percent Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Reading 

Number Taking 
Mathematics 

Assessment Test 

Number Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 

In Mathematics 

Percent Meeting 
or Exceeding 
State Proficiency 
in Mathematics 

Grade 3 

30,732 

13,625 

44 


15,288 

50 

Grade 4 

27,443 

13,300 

48 


14,235 

52 

Grade 5 

25,835 

12.151 

47 

25,870 

12,191 

47 

Grade 6 

23,886 

10,650 

45 


9,703 

40 

Grade 7 

23,280 

10,083 

43 

■■BlSSHi 

8,859 

38 

Grades 

22,467 

9,428 

42 

22,393 

8,193 

37 

Total Grades 3-8 

153.643 

69,237 

45 


68,469 

45 

High School 

BIBBi 

12,546 

35 


10,146 

■sss 

Total Grades 3-12 


81,873 

43 

189,263 

78,615 



"In SY 2009'10, 748,538 homeless scudencs were reported to be enrolled in LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants. Academic progress data vvos not submitted hy 
LEAs with subgrants in one State. This State, Wyoming, comprised .1 percent (1,021) ofall students enrolled in LEAs with subgrants. 

"lnSY2009-10, Nevada and South Carolina submitted data in the Comments section. This data was added manualty in each appropriate grade for the purposes of 
this report 
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Figure 8 

Academic Progress in Reading and Mathematics, Grades 3-8, LEAs with McKinney-Vento 
Subgrants (CSPR 1.9.2.5.1 and 1.9.2.5.2), Three-Year Comparison 



50,000 100,000 150,000 200,000 250,000 


iiSY0708 

nsYosog 

MSY0910 


Grades 3-8 Tested in Reading 


Grades 3-8 Proficient in Reading 


Percent Proficient in Reading 


Grades 3-8 Tested in Mathematics 


Grades 3-8 Proficient in Mathematics 


Percent Proficient in Mathematics 
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Figure 9 

Academic Progress in Reading and Mathematics^ High School if/Is with McKinney-Vento 
Subgrants 

(CSPR 1.9.2. 5.1 and 1.9.2.5.2), Three-Year Comparison 


High School Tested in Reading 


High School Proficient in Reading 


35%-SY0708 
Percent Proficient in Reading | 45%-SY0809 
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High School Proficient in Mathematics 


Percent Proficient in Mathematics 
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APPENDIX A: SAMPLE CSPR DATA COLLECTION FORM 

(USED FOR SY09W) 

1.9 EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 
PROGRAM 

This section collects data on homeless children and youths and the McKinney-Vento 
grant program. 


In the table below, provide the following information about the number of LEAs in the 
State who reported data on homeless children and youths and the McKinney-Vento 
program. The totals will be automatically calculated. 




# LEAs Reporting Data 

LEAs without subgrants 



LEAs with subgrants 



Total 

(Auto caicuiated) 

(Auto calculated) 


1.9.1 All LEAs (with and without McKinney-Vento subgrants) 

The following questions collect data on homeless children and youths in the State. 

1 .9.1 .1 Homeless Children and Youths 

In the table below, provide the number of homeless children and youths by grade level 
enrolled in public school at any time during the regular school year. The totals will be 
automatically calculated: 


Age/Grade 

# of Homeless Chiidren/Youths 

Enrolled in Public School in LEAs 
Without Subarants 

... 1 ^ 

# of Homeless Children/Youths 
Enrolled in Public School in LEAs 
With Subarants 

, V 

Age 3 through 5 
(not Kindergarten) 



K 



1 



2 



3 



4 
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Age/Grade 

# of Homeless Children/Youths 
Enrolled In Public School in LEAs 
Without Subarants 

#of Homeless Children/Youths 
Enrolled in Public School In LEAs 
With Subgrants / , 

5 



6 r ' 



7 



■ 8 



9 



10 






12 



Ungraded 



Total 

(Auto calculated) 

(Auto calculated) 


1.9.1. 2 Primary Nighttime Residence of Homeless Children and 
Youths 

In the table below, provide the number of homeless children and youths by primary 
nighttime residence enrolled in public school at any time during the regular school year. 
The primary nighttime residence should be the student’s nighttime residence when 
he/she was identified as homeless. The totals will be automatically calculated. 



ssii - # of Homeless , 
Children/Youths - LEAs 
Wtgiout Subgrants 

# of Homeless 
Chiidren/Youths vLEAs 
. With Subgrants 

Shelters, transitional housing, 
awaiting foster care 



Doubled'Up (e.g., living with 
anodier family) 



Unsheltered (e.g., cars, parks, 
campgrounds, temporary trailer, or 
abandoned buildings) 



Hotels/Moteis ' 



‘ Total 

(Auto calculated) 

(Auto calculated) 
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1 .9.2 LEAS WITH McKinney-Vento Subgrants 

The following sections collect data on LEAs with McKinney-Vento subgrants. 

1. 9.2.1 Homeless Children and Youths Served by McKinney-Vento 
Subgrants 

In the table below, provide the number of homeless children and youths by grade level 
who were served by McKinney-Vento subgrants during the regular school year. The 
total will be automatically calculated. 


. Age/Grade 

# Homeless Chlidren/Youths Served by 
Subgrante 

Age 3 through 5 (not Kindergarten) 


K 


t 


f 2 


^ ' 3 




5 ^ ^ 


^ 6 






9 


10 






Ungraded 


Total 

(Auto catcuiated) 
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1. 9.2.2 Subgroups of Homeless Students Served 

In the table below, please provide the following information about the homeless 
students served during the regular school year. 



# Homeless Students Served 

Unaccompanied youth 


Migratory chiidren/youth 


Children with disabilities {IDEA) 


Limited English proficient students 



1. 9.2.3 Educational Support Services Provided by Subgrantees 

In the table below, provide the number of subgrantee programs that provided the 
following educational support services with McKinney-Vento funds. 



# McKinney-Vento Subgrantees 
That Offer 

Tutoring or Other instructional support .. 


Expedited evaluations 


Staff professional development and awareness 


Referrals for medical, dental, and other health services 


Transportation'- 


Early childhood programs 


: : Assistance with participation in school programs 


Before-, after-school, mentoring; summer programs 


Obtaining or transferring records necessary for 
enrollment 


Parent education related to rights and resources for 
children 


Coordination between schools and agencies 
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; AdcmasIfiS (iMds relited to domestic violence i 

.iiMv... C-, _ 

Clothing to meet a school requirement 


Sehoo) supplies 


Refettallo'tM^r programs and services 
. .. r,.-, ... 


' related to school attendance 


Other (optional:» in com!inent:.box below) 


, (optional "r (h>comment box below) 


.... 1 

OOMf (optional - In comment box below) 



The response is limited to 8,000 characters. 


1 .9.2.4 Barriers to the Education of Homeless Children and Youths 
In the table below, provide the number of subgrantees that reported the following 
barriers to the enrollment and success of homeless children and youths. 




# Subgrantees Reporting 

Eligibility foribon^eadservices 


School selaefl^ 


Tran8jK>riaf|Dn 


SChoOTrecords 


ImmunbtaVoins 


Other medlcid^records . ^ ^ 


other tarriins - in comment box telow 



The response is limited to 8,000 characters. 
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1. 9.2.5 Academic Progress of Homeless Students 

The following questions collect data on the academic achievement of homeless children 
and youths served by McKinney-Vento subgrants. 

1.9.2.5.1 Reading Assessment 

In the table below, provide the number of homeless children and youths served who 
were tested on the state reading/language arts assessment and the number of those 
tested who scored at or above proficient- Provide data for grades 9 through 12 only for 
those grades tested for ESEA. 


Grade 

# Homeless Chijdren/Youth 
Who Received a Valid Score 
and for Whom a Proficiency 
Level Was Assigned 

# Homeless Children/Youth 
Scoring at or above Proficient 




... , 4 









T .. . 






High School 




1.9.2.5.2 Mathematics Assessment 

In the fable below, provide the number of homeless children and youths served who 
were tested on the state mathematics assessment and the number of those tested who 
scored at or above proficient. Provide data for grades 9 through 12 only for those 
grades tested for ESEA. 


Grade 

# Homeless Children/Youth 
Whot Received a Valid Score 

# Homeless Children/Youth 

and forWhom a Proficiency 

Scoring at or above Proficient 


Level Was Assigned 
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# Of Homeless 
Children/Youths - LEAs 
Without Subgrants 


# of Homeless 

Chlldren/Youfhs - LEAs With 
Subgrants 


Shel*' . s, transitional 
houMtui awaWng foster care 


Doubied-iip (t.g,, ftving with 
anodwr^^ily) 


Unsheit0ratf^f;4p., cars, 
parks, caini^raunds, 
temporary trailer, or 
abandoiw^uildings) 


Hotels Motels 


-v'' ■ , E: Primary Nighttime ResWenc*- \ b "v 

Definition 

CSPR Question 1.9. 1.2 


(Auto calGulated) 


The definition of "Primary Nighttime Residence" is the type of residence (e.g. shelter, hotel, doubled-up in 
the home of a relative or friend) where a homeless child or unaccompanied youth was staying at the time of 
enrollment or the type of residence where a currently enrolled child or youth was staying when he or she 
was identi^ed as homeless. 

Shelters are defined as supervised publicly or privately operated facilities designed to provide 
temporary living accommodations. 

Transitional Housing is temporary accommodation for homeless individuals and families, as a step 
to permanent housing. Residents of transitional housing continue to be considered homeless until 
they move into permanent housing. 

Awaiting Foster Care: Children who are awaiting foster care placement are considered homeless 
and eligible for McKinney-Vento services. (See Section 725(2)(B)(i) of the McKinney-Vento Act.) 
Children who are already in foster care, on the other hand, are not considered homeless. LEA 
liaisons should confer and coordinate with local child welfare providers to determine what 
"awaiting foster care placement" means in the context of their state and local policies. 

Doubied-Up: The McKinney-Vento Act defines this term as "sharing the housing of other persons 
due to loss of housing, economic hardship, or a similar reason" [725(2)(B). This classification 
particularly requires a case-by-case determination, keeping in mind the determining factor is 
whether the accommodation is a "fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime residence." 

Unsheltered includes cars, parks, campgrounds, temporary trailers, abandoned buildings and 
substandard housing. Substandard housing may be determined by local building codes, community 
norms, and/or a case-by-case determination as to whether the accommodation is a "fixed, regular, 
and adequate nighttime residence." 
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December 1 , 2011 

The Honorabie Judy Biggert 

Chair, Financial Services Subcommittee on Housing and Community Opportunity 
United States House of Representatives 
2113 Rayburn Building 
Washington, DC 20515-1313 

VIA EMAIL: nicole.austin@mail.house.gov 

Dear Chairwoman Biggert: 

i urge you to move forward on HR 32, the Homeless Children and Youth Act of 2011. 

This legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition of 
homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by personnel 
funded by other federal programs: school district homeless liaisons designated under the education 
subtitle of the McKinney-Vento Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; 
and Early Intervention programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

As a provider agency working with homeless children and youth, HR 32 would allow us to use one 
definition of homelessness rather than several definitions. Service providers who make these 
determinations on a daily basis would be permitted to assess the full range of homeless solutions to 
better serve children and youth. 

I thank you foryour leadership to recognize all Individuals and families who are experiencing 
homelessness. 



Elise Scioscia 

Strategic initiatives Assistant 
Women Against Abuse 
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12 December 201 1 

The Honorable Judy Biggert The Honorable Luis Gutierrez 

U.S. House of Representatives U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington DC 205 1 5 Washington DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Biggert and Ranking Member Gutierrez: 

I am writing in support of H.R. 32, The Homeless Children and Youth Act of 201 1. This 
legislation amends the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) definition 
of homelessness to include children, youth, and their families who are verified as homeless by 
federal program personnel from four federal programs: school district homeless liaisons 
designated under the education subtitle of the McKinney-Vento 

Act; Head Start programs; Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs; and Early Intervention 
programs under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, Part C. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act creates a streamlined, efficient referral process for 
homeless children and youth to access MUD homeless services. It stands in contrast to HUD’s 
recently released regulations on the definition of homelessness, which impose requirements for 
multiple moves and long periods of homelessness, as well as extensive documentation and 
recordkeeping, before a family or youth receives HUD homeless assistance. The simplicity of the 
Homeless Children and Youth Act is modeled on successfully implemented provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act and the College Cost Reduction and Access Act. 

The Homeless Children and Youth Act provides communities with the flexibility to serve and 
house families, children, and youth who are extremely vulnerable and in need of assistance. 
People in local communities are the best equipped to assess specific homeless situations to know 
which homeless families and youth are most in need of housing and services. Service providers 
make these determinations on a daily basis, and should be permitted to assess the full range of 
homeless situations. 

For these reasons, we strongly support HR 32. Thank you for your leadership on behalf of a!! 
homeless children and youth. 


Sincerely, 



Paul Boden 



O 



